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This  volume  was  printed  before  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Charter,  was  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietors.  Though  that  Correspondence 
is  full  of  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  much 
future  discussion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can 
induce  me  to  alter  or  delay  this  publication.  On  the’ 
contrary,  it  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the  early 
appearance  of  a  work,  the  /acts  and  opinions  stated 
in  which  may  aid  in  the  forming  of  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  numerous  and  important  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  proposed  changes. 


MarchZetk,  1833. 


Chapter  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

After  the  close  of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahratta  war  in 
1820,  a  period  of  repose  was  anticipated ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  suEdued  condition  of  every  native 
power  would  ensure  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which, 
combined  with  an  increased  territorial  revenue  and 
measures  of  economy,  would  enable  the  Indian  Go-  . 
vernment  to  liquidate  those  debts,  which  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  wars,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  tended 
to  accumulate.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  object 
of  this  work,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  events 
•which  prevented  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  this  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  most  important  was  the  Burmese 
war,  which,  though  it  terminated  successfully,  increased 
the  public  burden  by  more  than  twelve  millions. 
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establishments.  These  causes  combined,  occasioned 
great  financial  difficulties.  X  lie  Indian  Government 
in  England  became  every  day  more  impatient,  stating, 
truly,  that  without  reductions  were  made  to  a  very  great 
extent,'  India,  after  all  our  enemies  were  vanquished, 
must  prove  a  burden,  instead  of  a  resource  to  England. 
Orders  df  the  most  positive  kind  were  dispatched  to 
all  the  local  governments  in  1825,  and  were  acted 
upon  as  far  as  those  in  charge  thought  actual  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit. 

In  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinek  was  appointed 
Governor-General,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  service  was 
pressed  on  his  adoption  by  Ins  superiors  in  England. 
Their  orders  have  been  most  fully  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  this  nobleman,  who,  pursuing  a  direct  and 
undeviating  path,  has,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
,  object,  evinced  a  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  unshaken 
resolution,  grounded  on  principles  that  do  honour  to 
his  character  ;  and  which  even  those  who  may  he  at 
present  irritated,  from  their  interests  or  prospects 
being  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  measures  which 
he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  must,  on  reflec- 

The  Governor-General,  with  a  view  to  obtain  aid 
in  tbe  application  of  liis  measures  to  every  part  of 
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years  to  examine  the  comparative  statements  ol  the 
ilififerent  establishments,  and  to  suggest  reductions  and 
reforms  to  the  Supreme  Government;  who  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  the  attention  and  adoption  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay;  but, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  it  became  their  duty 
to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which  the'  required 
reduction  could  be  best  made :  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  expected  they  would  adopt  such  further  measures 
of  economy  as  were  suited  to  the  country  under  their 

The  territories  of  Bombay  bad  been  recently  much 
increased.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pindarree  and  Mali- 
ratta  war,  in  1818,  it  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Deccan,  the  Conkans,  Guzerat,  dKattywar,  and 
Cutch.  A  considerable  part  of  these  countries  had  not 
been  above  nine  years  under  our  rule ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  able  and  active  efforts  of  my  predecessor, 
the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  it  had  not 
been  possible,  without  a  hazard,  which  he  was  too  wise 
to  incur,  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  the  low 
scale  required ;  but  he  had  effected  as  much,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  orders  from  England,  as  was  prudent 
or  safe,  and  had  suggested  further  reductions,  which 
were  subsequently  included  in  my  measures. 

The  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India  had 
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settlement  includes  under  its  direct  authority  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  sixty-nine  millions,  while  Madras  has  only 
thirteen,  and  Bombay  little  more  than  seven  millions. 
Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
which,  'on  all  political  and  general  subjects,  exercises 
control  and  authority  over  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay :  between  which  and  the  superior  settle¬ 
ment,  distinctions  in  pay  and  allowances  had  long  sub¬ 
sisted.  arising  less  from  increase  of  duties  than  from 
the  greater  resources  of  the  countries  in  which  public 
servants  were  employed.  When,  however,  our  posses¬ 
sions,  in  different  parts  of  India,  became  extended  and 
mixed  more  with  each  other,  their  civil  administration 
was  in  a  great  degree  assimilated,  and  they  were  more 
viewed,  as  thef  really  were,  parts  of  a  great  empire, 
which,  to  be  well  governed,  required  to  be  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  to  have  no  distinction  in  its  system 
except  such  as  local  circumstances,,  which  referred  to 
the  character  of  the  population  or  the  extent  of  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  public  officers,  required; 
but  this  subject  will  he  more  fully  noticed  when  I  treat 
of  the  finance  of  Bombay,  which  I  shall  after  noticing 
the  condition  of  the  other  branches  of  that  govern- 

I  assumed  the  station  of  Governor  of  Bombay  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1827,  and  resigned  it  on  the  1st  of 
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the  various  branches  of  Indian  administration  gave 
me  some  advantages  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous 
duty.  Whilst  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  every  department,  and  to  attend,  as  far  as  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  individuals 
in  employment,  I  suggested  the  abolition  of  some, 
and  the  consolidation  of  other  offices ;  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  control,  calculated  not 
only  to  check  immediate,  but  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
future  expenditure*. 

Referring  for  details  to  my  Minute  dated  Nov.  SO, 
1830,  which  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix,  I  shall 
confine  myself,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  principal  measures  of  my  administration. 

In  conducting  the  revisions  and  redactions  alluded 
to,  it  will  appear  that,  in  some  respects,  I  differed  in 
opinion  with  the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  times 
deviated  from  the  precise  line  recommended  by  the 
Supreme  Government,  but  only  in  those  cases  where 
I  considered  that  reduction  of  expenditure  could  be 
attained  in  a  mode  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  and  interests  of  that  government  over  which  I 
presided ;  but  this,  and  all  other  points  connected  with 
my  administration  of  affairs  at  Bombay,  will  be  fully 
treated  in  the  next  chapter 

*  Vide  Appendix  A. 
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Chapter  II. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OE  BOMBAY, 
from’  NOVEMBER  1,  182?,  TO  DECEMBER  I,  1830. 

I.  The  territories  of  Bombay  extend  north  and  south 
from  the  frontiers  of  Scinde  to  those  of  Mysore ;  and, 
east  and  west,  from  Malwa  to  the  sea.  This  great 
,  space  includes  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  eight 
degrees  of  longitude.  Some  of  the  provinces  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Deccan  and  Gu- 
zerat,  are  as  distinct  in  climate  and  soil  as  they  are'  in 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
nature  of  our  political  relations  with  both  is  explained 
in  Appendix  A*  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  while  our  relations  with  the  Rajah  of  battarrah. 
and  other  chiefs  in  the  Deccan,  continued,  till  the  close 
of  my  administration,  much  the  same  as  they  were  at 
its  commencement,  those  with  Guicowar  underwent 
a  temporary  change.  The  grounds  of  this  change  are 
fully  stated  in  the  document  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  difficulties  attending  this  connexion  w>ere  inherent 
in  its  original  formation.  We  did  not  obtain  our  in- 


was  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Arab  mercenaries,  whose  strength  and  influence 
rested  as  much  upon  their  giving  guarantees  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  his  principal  subjects  and  creditors,  ass  upon 
their  military  power.  When  we  expelled  them,  we 
not  only  adopted  their  guarantees,,  but  also  committed 
ourselves  in  new  pledges  to  ministers  and  others, 
who  actually  exercised  the  civil  authority  of  this 
state,  and  with  whom  all  our  first  engagements  and 
treaties  were  virtually,  though  not  nominally,  con¬ 
cluded.  These  persons  stipulated,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  for  their  personal  security,  and  for  a  provisioit 
suitable  to  their  rank,  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
promote  oui* objects.  Guarantees,  similar  to  those 
which  we  gave  on  these  occasions,  had  for  a  long  tune 
prevailed  in  Guzerat,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  system  of  the  government  of  that  country.  These 
guarantees  were,  on  our  first  establishment,  granted 
on  various  occasions ;  and  while  we  continued,  as  we 
did  until  1820.  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  Guicowar  state,  no  inconvenience  was  ex¬ 
perienced  from  these  engagements ;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Annund  Row,  whose  natural  defects  had  made 
him  a  cipher  in  that  state  of  which  he  was  the 
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al.  stances  of  the  British  Government,  though  bound  to 
do  so  by  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  under  which 
he  had  been  seated  on  the  musnud.  Although  1  had 
conducted  negociations  with  almost  every  native  court 
of  India,  I  never  had  to  contend  with  such  difficulties 
as  at  Baroda ;  for,  independently  of  the  entangled 
state  of  the  alliance,  Syajee  had  fallen  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  evil  advisers,  aided  by  intriguing  agents  at 
Bombay,  whose  false  representations  of  expected  sup¬ 
port  from  Bengal  and  England  rendered  him  hostile 
to  every  proposition  which  could  be  made  for  such  a 
settlement  of  his  affairs  as  should  enable  government 
to  maintain  its  guarantees  and  redeem  its  obligations  to 
his  creditors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  fte  particulars 
of  the  perverse  conduct  of  this  infatuated  prince — suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  every  means  compatible  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  British  nation  was  tried,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  adopt 'a  wiser  and  better  course  of 
action.  The  following  letter,  nnder  date  the  15th  of 
December,  1827,  which  was  addressed  by  me,  when  at 
Poonah,  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  resident  at  Baroda,  will 
not  merely  afford  an  undeniable  proof  of  this  fact,  but 
also  serve  to  explain  the  causes  which  combine  to  ren¬ 
der  the  preservation  of  our  connexion  with  dependent 
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“  of  his  debt  will  fail,  that  settled  by  you  must  now  be  I 
“  adhered  to,  since  we  are  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of 
“  it,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  a  release  from  our  pro- 
“  raises.  The  only  question  relates  to  the  manner  in 
"  which  the  plan  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  modt  desir- 
“  able  for  all  parties,  certainly,  is  that  it  should  proceed 
“  exactly  as  was  at  first  intended.  Wittoba  Dewanjee 
“  being  the. principal  instrument  in  conducting  it;  and 
“  your  only  maintaining  such  a  general  superintendence 
“  of  the  Guicowar’s  affairs  as  should  be  sufficient  to 
“  prevent  all  doubt  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the 
“  terms  we  have  guaranteed. 

“  It  seems  probable,  that  this  course  will  be  the  one 
“  resorted  to,  ostensibly  at  least,  as  soon  as  the  Gui- 
“  cowar  perdlives  that  this  plan  is  the  only  one  prac- 
“  ticable ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  while  he  affects  to 
“  employ  the  Dewanjee  as  his  minister,  he  may  in 
“  reality  be  guided  by  lus  secret  advisers,  and  may 
“  thwart  the  measures  of  the  ifunister  and  the  resident. 

“  Should  such  a  system  he  adopted,  it  might  become 
“  necessary  for  you  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the 
“  government,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  means  of  full 
“  information  regarding  all  its  proceedings ;  but  tliis 
“  can  scarcely  be  accomplished,  without  such  clashing 
“  with  the  Guicowar  as  will  end  in  a  great  reduction 
"  of  his  authority.  Every  person  who  is  wronged  will 
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“  verument  has  acted  in  all  its  late  proceedings  with  the  pt 
“  Guicowar,  how  very  opposite  such*a  course  of  action 
“  would  he  to  that  which  it  is  desirous  to  pursue.  It 
“  is  one  that  can  only  he  justified  by  an  extremity, 

“  which  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  may  not  occur ;  and  as  it 
“  is  my  most  anxious  wish  that  it  should  not,  I  shall 
“  put  you  in  full  possession  of  my  sentiments,  with  re- 
“  gard  to  the  views  and  principles  by  which  you  should 
“  be  guided,  not  only  in  your  efforts  to  terminate  this  im- 
“  portant  negociation,  but  to  re-establish  and  maintain 
“  as  much  harmony  as  is  possible  with  the  court  of 
“  Baroda. 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  the  duties  of 
“  your  station.  The  name,  and  (within  certain  limits) 

“  the  independence,  which  general  policy  as  well  as 
“  good  faith  dictates,  being  left  to  allies  in  the  situation 
“of  the  Guicowar,  cannot  prevent  a  very  poignant 
“  sense  of  their  want  of  real  power :  this  requires,  that 
“  every  means,  down  to  the  most  minute,  should  be 
“  taken  to  reconcile  tliem  to  their  condition ;  and 
“  among  these,  there  is  none  of  such  consequence  as 
“  directing  every  word  and  act  to  raise  them  in  their 
“  own  estimation  and  that  of  their  subjects.  The 
“  period  is  past,  when  a  political  resident .  was  com- 
“  pelled  to  give  as  great  and  often  greater  attention 
“  to  what  was  due  to  his  own  station,  as  to  that  of  the 
“  prince  at  whose  court  he  resided,  lest  impressions 
“  should  be  given  to  rival  powers,  that  our  concessions, 

“  even  in  forms,  were  dictated  by  apprehension.  No  such 
“  souclusions  can  now  he  drawn,  and  although  forms 
“  are  still  of  consequence,  as  their  neglect  might,  from 
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“  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  natives,  lessen 
“  the  character,  add  with  it  the  weight  of  the  political 
“  resident,  disputes  regarding  them  are  to  be  care- 
“  fully  avoided ;  and  when  there  is  a  doubt,  the  advan- 
“  tage  inay  be  safely  and  usefully  given  to  the  party 
“  who  requires  it  most— the  prince  at  whose  court 
"  you  reside,  touch  concessions,  however,  relate  only 
“  to  forms,  and  to  constant  acts  of  kindness,  and  efforts 
“  to  raise  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country.  You  are  to 
“  make  none  in  substance  on  points  like  the  present ; 
“  they  must  be  carried  by  a  temperate,  but  unyielding 
“  firmness/ which  never  deviates  from  its  object.  Syajec, 
“  on  such  subjects,  must  have  always  the  same  answer 
“  given  to  his  representations  and  propositions.  He 
“  must  be  told,  that  when  the  faith  of  government 
“  is  pledged,  it  must  be  redeemed ;  and  however  re- 
“  luctant  it  may  be  to  take  any  step  that  would  lower 
“  him  with  his  subjects,  or  embarrass  his  administra- 
“  tion,  it  can  in  such  cases  admit  of  no  compromise. 
“  He  may  be  further  told,  if  he  persists  in  not  agreeing 
“■to  those  measures  that  are  indispensable  to  preserve 
“  our  faith  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  most  minute  pledge, 
“  that  he  is  urging  us  to  break  a  principle,  on  the  firm 
“  adherence  to  which  his  security  and  prosperity,  and 
“  that  of  all  princes  and  chiefs  in  his  condition,  must 
“  depend. • 

“  Independent  of  the  -character  of  Syajee,  and  the 
“  vices  and  interests  of  his  evil  counsellors,  there  are 
“  other  causes  which  render  your  duties  delicate  and 
“  difficult  in  no  common  degree.  The  incompetency 
"  «f  the  late  ruler  virtually  placed  the  administration  of 
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I.  “  but  even  of  tins  state,  badly  managed  as  it  appears 
to  be,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  contemplating  its 
errors  and  abuses,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  which 
were  found  to  attend  our  own  administration  of  its 
affairs ;  besides,  were  the  contrast  between  the  past 
and  the  present  more  unfavourable,  maxims  of  im¬ 
perial  p'olicy,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  extend  far 
beyond  this  local  question,  demand  that  the  Guicowar 
Prince,  as  long  as  he  performs  the  obligations  of  his 
treaty,  and  enables  us  to  fulfil  those  positive  pledges 
of  faith  into  which  consideration  for  Mm  has  led  us  to 
enter,  shall  he  left  free  of  interference  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  administration  of  his  own  affairs.  We  may 
give  advice  when  required.  We  may  express  regret 
when  we  conceive  lie  errs,  and  be  forward  to  testify 
our  delight  when  his  measures  merit  approbation ; 
but  nothing  short  of  danger  to  the  public  peace  should 
lead  to  any  other  interference. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  is  quite  sensible  much 
local  mismanagement  might  be  avoided  by  a  contrary 
course,  much  evil,  and  perhaps  injustice,  prevented : 
but  that  prescribed  is  the  only  one  by  which  the 
Guicowar  can  ever  become  a  competent  instrument  of 
rule ;  and,  in  this,  as  on  other  large  questions  of  state 
policy,  a  balance  must  be  struck  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  every  system ;  and  that  adopted, 
and  persevered  in,  which  is  best  for  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  empire. 

“  The  Governor  in  Council  is  aware  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  stated  in  this  letter  are  those  upon  which  .you 
have,  under  the  previous  instructions  of  Government, 


“  for  an  individual  minister  would  be  more  likely  to 
“  injure  than  to  serve  him ;  all  you  can  require  in  the 
“  person  who  is  to  be  the  medium  of  intercoufse  with 
“  the  Durbar  is,  that  he  should  be  competent  to  his 
“  duties,  and  not  of  so  notorious  a  had  character  as  to 
“  furnish  just  reasons  of  objection  upon  that  ground  : 
“  it  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  you  should  culti- 
“  vate  that  constant  amicable  intercourse  with  Syajee 
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,  “  all  the  authority  of  Government  to  insist  upon  a 
“  satisfactory  settlement  of  those  debts  for  which  we 
“  are  guarantee,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  your  success 
“  in  effecting  this  object ;  but  your  merit  will  depend 
“  upon"  the  mode  in  which  you  accomplish  this  indis- 
“  pensable  measure  :  and  a  knowledge  of  your  expe- 
“  rience  'and  ability  leads  to  an  anticipation  that  you 
“  will  be  able,  without  having  recourse  to  any  harsh 
“  extreme,  to  persuade  Syajee,  that  an  immediate 
“  adjustment  of  this  long-pending  question  is  to  the  full 
“  as  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  his  interests  as 
“  those  of  the  British  Government;  and  that  further 
“  evasions  and  delays  can  answer  no  purpose  but  that 
“  of  disappointing  hopes  formed  at  his  accession,  and 
“  interrupting  the  harmony  of  tile  ajliance. 

“  You  will  inform  Syajee,  that  I  am  entirely  satis- 
“  fied  that  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Willoughby 
“  has  represented  the  consequences  of  his  perseverance 
“  in  the  course  he  haff  lately  pursued,  was  dictated  by 
“  as  sincere  a  regard  for  his  Highness’s  interests  and 
“  good  name,  as  for  those  of  his  own  Government ; 
“  and  that  I  have  seen,  with  deep  regret,  that  they 
“  have  failed  of  effect;  but  trust,  the  knowledge 
“  that  no  change  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  reso- 
“  lution  of  Government  to  redeem  its  faith,  down  to 
“  the  minutest  pledge,  will  produce  an  alteration  m 
“  his  Highness’s  proceedings,  and  avert  those  conse- 
“  quences  which  must  result  from  a  contrary  conduct. 

“  As  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Willoughby, 
‘‘  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  minute  information 
“  respecting  late  proceedings  at  Baroda,  and  respecting 
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Political.  “  a  nide  people  and  rugged  country,  but  amid  the 
“  peaceable,  industrious,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
“  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  India. 
“  The  evils  of  this  connexion  are  of  our  own  making, 
“  but  they  should  perhaps  be  viewed  as  the  price  we 
“  paid  for  the  best  and  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
“  Bombay  presidency. 

“  I  mean  to  avoid  extremes ;  but  while  considerations 
“  of  general  policy  forbid  my  treating  Syajee  witli  the 
“  severity  that  his  conduct  has  fully  merited,  or  irn- 
“  posing  those  restraints  which  experience  might  recom- 
“  mend  and  justice  warrant,  I  shall  not  be  withheld  by 
“  bis  reluctance  of  consent,  from  adopting  the  measures 
“  which  I  may  deem  indispensable  for  supporting  the 
“  objects  of  the_  alliance,  for  vindicating  our  insulted 

authority,  for  secunnar  our  pledges  of  faith  trom 
“  future  violation,  and  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
“  country  from  any  serious  disturbance.  But  your  lord- 
“  ship  shall  hear  all  my 'proceedings ;  and  I  must  hope 
“  you  will  approve  this  last  of  my  public  services  in 
“  India, — for  when  it  is  over,  I  have  only  to  visit  some 
“  stations  and  districts  in  Guzerat,  to  return  to  Bom- 
“  hay,  and  spend  two  or  three  months  in  seeing  all  my 
“  measures  of  reform  and  reduction  carried  into  full 
“  practice,  and  then  depart  in  peace  to  my  native  land.” 

The  grounds  on  which  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  alienate,  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  such  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  this  state,  as  would  enable  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  to  liquidate  those  debts  for  which  it 
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The  only  part  of  this  arrangement  of  which  the  pro-  Political, 
priety  was  at  all  questioned,  related  to  the  appointment 
of  the  minister,  Wittal  Row,  to  the  management  of  the 
sequestered  countries,  and  the  provision  made  for  him 
and  Ms  descendants.  As  this  point  stands  connected 
with  our  treatment  of  natives  of  influence  and  talent, 
when  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  Wittal  Row, 

I  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  more  upon  this  subject 
than  would  be  necessary,  if  it  merely  concerned  the 
personal  claims  of  an  individual,  although  he  had  acted 
a  very  conspicuous  part  at  the  Court  of  Guicowar. 

My  predecessor  in  the  government  of  Bombay,  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Blphinstone,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Guicowar  of  the  10th  July,  1830,  observes  as  follows: 

“  The  minister  (Wittal  Row  Dew^ijee)  appears  to 
“  have  been  sent  by  your  Highness  to  concert  a  plan 
“  with  the  resident  lor  the  fulfilment  of  your  engage- 


“  both  the  governments,  and  a  combinatio 
“  tunate  events*  have  occasioned  to  this 
“  humiliation  and  disgrace,  where  he  migt 
■“  pected  honour  and  reward ;  and  it  is  an 
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This  nomination  of  Wittal  Row  to  the  charge  of  the  I 
districts  in  Guzerat  and  Kattywar,  was  no  doubt  most 
offensive  to  the  feelings  and  pride  of  Syajee ;  but  the 
case  was  one  of  emergency ;  it  was  produced  by  his 
faithlessness;  there  was  no  alternative;  and  the  •success 
of  the  arrangement  superseded  all  other  considerations. 
These  circumstances  and  his  abilities  recommended 
him,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  period, 
as  the  only  native  who  could  be  employed  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  administer  countries  to  he  restored  whenever 
the  guaranteed  debt  was  discharged;  and  that  was 
mainly  dependent  on  the  ability,  character,  and  local 
influence  of  the  individual  employed  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  Wittal  Row  was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
fittest  person ;  but  our  nomination  of  him  to  this  duty 
involved  the  necessity  of  rendering  him  and  his  family 
independent  of  a  prince,  who  openly  considered  him  as 
an  enemy.  We  could  not  expect  to  gain  his  zealous 
service  on  any  other  terms;  and,  besides  the  favour 
shown  to  him,  the  adoption  of  his  son  was  recognized ; 
but  had  no  specific  pledges  of  support  been  given,  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  extend  power  and  protection 
to  this  distinguished  individual.  I  have  elsewhere*  in 
reference  to  such  cases  observed  ; — 

“  Many  questions  occur  deeply  connected  with  our 
“  reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  he  decided  by 
“  any  specific  rules  ;  but  whenever  that  is  coneemed- 
“  the  tone  of  our  feeling  should  be  very  high.  It  is  the 
"  point  upon  which  the  moral  part  of  our  e-ovevnment 

pendix ;  ami  Pol.  India,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix.  ’  ’  * 
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Political,  viction  on  the  mind  of  Syajee,  of  the  impropriety  and 
impolicy  of  his  past  conduct. 

The  observations  contained  in  my  Minute  of  the 
30th  of  November,  1830*,  on  the  actual  condition  of 
Kattywar,  which  adjoins  the  Guicowar’s  territories,  and 
has  long  been  in  part  subject  to  his  authority,  merit 
attention:  This  frontier  province  has  been  for  ages  sub- 
•  divided  among  numerous  Hindu  military  chiefs,  who,  in 
point  of  birth  and  the  attachment  oi  their  followers, 
rank  with  the  highest  class  of  hereditary  nobility. 
Their  habits  have  been  always  warlike  and  predatory : 
if  subdued  into  order  by  a  powerful  native  sovereign. 
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and  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may,  if  we  : 
choose  to  exert  our  power,  subdue  them  promptly  into 
reluctant  obedience  to  our  ordinary  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  must  commence  by  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  implied  if  not  specific  pledges  ;  and  the  evil 
impression  of  such  a  course  will  not  be  mitigated  by 
our  taking  advantage  ol  the  recurring  opportunities, 
which  the  lax  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  Kattywar  will 
afford,  of  reducing  or  even  annihilating  their  local  in¬ 
fluence  and  power.  We  might,  indeed,  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  be  justified  on  our  own  records ;  hut 
our  reputation  among  the  natives  would  suffer.  The 
extension  of  our  laws  to  Kattywar  would,  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  be  deemed  to  be  a  boon  conferred  upon  an  op¬ 
pressed  people;  others  would  view  with  complacency 
the  fall  of  chiefs  whom  they  regard  as  petty  tyrants ; 
and  philanthropists  would  no  doubt  rejoice  at  the 
speedy  and  forcible  repression  of  what  remains  of  the 
barbarous  usages  of  suttee  and  infanticide. 

These,  it  will  he  most  readily  confessed,  are  “  con¬ 
summations  devoutly  to  be  wished but  a  statesman 
will  hesitate  to  effect,  by  forcible  means,  objects  which 
are  most  safely  and  permanently  secured  by  the  slower 
process  of  moral  persuasion  and  political  management. 
He  will  hesitate  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  a  people,  and 
to  risk  the  peace  of  a  country,  by  the  premature  adop¬ 
tion  of  measures  calculated  to  offend  the  prejudices 
to  insult  Hie  pride,  and  thereby  to  shake,  if  not  to  de¬ 
stroy,  the  allegiance  of  a  class  of  men  who  admitted 
our  .interference  and  recognized  our  authority  under 
other  expectations.  While  w'e  had  rivals  to  our  power, 
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Poliiical.  suck  as  the  former  sovereigns  of  Mysore  and  the 
Mahrattas,  we  had  seldom  any  option  as  to  the  course 
of  policy  we  were  to  adopt.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
a  contest  for  existence  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  were 
compelled,  by  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  to 
pursue  an  onward  course,  and,  in  spite  of  our  wishes 
and  resolutions,  we  have  been  carried  forward  to  su- 

£  preme  rule  over  the  vast  continent  of  India.  Our 
danger  now  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  our  power, 
which  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  frequent  abuse. 
In  such  questions  as  that  of  Kattywar,  we  have  no 
plea  of  necessity  for  its  exertion ;  we  have  little  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  disaffection  of  the  chiefs,  but 
much  to  gain  in  point  of  reputation,  by  confirming  tlieir 
attachment  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  ad¬ 
herents  and  dependents.  The  mode  in  which  these 
objects  shall  be  effected  we  may  choose  ;  and  on  the 
wisdom  of  that  choice  will  depend  not  only  the  con¬ 
tinued  peace  of  these  provinces,  but,  in  a  very  essential 
degree,  the  impressions  made  along  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  India. 

The  period  is  yet  distant  when  we  can  expect  to 
add  to  our  reputation  or  stremrth.  and  with  these  to 
our  means  of  civilizing  such  countries,  by  addressing 
ourselves,  either  in  word  or  act,  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  I  can  state,  on  the  ground  of  much  expe¬ 
rience,  that  we  can  only  hope  to  reclaim  ignorant, 
superstitious,  or  predatory  classes  of  men,  from  tlieir 
rude  and  lawless  habits,  by  using,  as  our  instruments, 
those  by  whom  they  are  influenced  or  governed.  By 
vexing  and  disturbing  such  communities  with  laws 
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,1.  and  knowledge  of  the  natives,  has  been  surpassed 
by  few,  if  any,  'Indian  ruler,  we  owe  the  peaceable 
establishment  of  our  power  over  the  whole  of  Guzerat, 
Kattywar,  and  Cutch, — possessions  which  subsequent 
events'  have  classed  among  the  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  of  those  over  which  our  authority  and  influence 

Almost  all  the  observations  I  have  made  on  Katty¬ 
war  apply  to  Cutch ;  but  as  that  country  has  obtained 
additional  importance  consequent  to  the  recent  survey 
of  the  Indies,  I  must  briefly  notice  some  of  the  points 
that  give  value  to  the  connexion. 

I  visited  Cutch  in  1830 ;  and  my  impressions  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  alliance  with  that  petty 
state  were  fully  confirmed  by  personal  observations. 
The  policy  of  withdrawing  from  this  connexion  had 
been  suggested  from  England.  In  remarking  on  this 
proposition  I  observed,  “that  the  alliance  had  been 
“  forced  upon  us  in  order  to  protect  Kattywar,  and  the 
“  commerce  of  the  coast  from  increasing  hordes  of 
“  pirates  and  of  plunderers ;  and  it  is  further  evident, 
"  that  were  we  to  abandon  the  connexion  to-morrow. 
“  we  should  have  the  same  evils  to  encounter,  and  be 
“  in  all  probability  put  to  a  far  greater  expense,  and 
“  become  subject  to  much  more  embarrassment,  than 
“  we  ever  can  by  preserving  the  alliance.  On  these 
"  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  not  expedient  to  withdraw: 

“  but  were  it  so,  the  maintenance  of  our  faith  renders 
“  such  a  measure  impracticable.” 

Objects  of  humanity  were  combined  with  those  of 
policy,  m  the  formation^of  our  alliance  with  this  petty 
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state.  Its  prince  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  I 
Jahrijah  Rajpoots,  among  whom  the  horrid  crime  of 
infanticide  had  long  been  practised.  The  efforts  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  through  the  agency  of  General  Walker, 
were  unceasingly  directed  to  the  abolition  of  this  in¬ 
human  practice.  I  have,  as  before  stated,  always  looked 
to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  such  races  of  men;  as  those 
through  whose  example,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
their  authority,  any  great  change  can  be  wrought  in 
the  habits  of  their  tribe. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  head  of  the  Jahrijah 
tribe  was  a  most  promising  young  prince.  His  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  resident,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  clergyman  of  the  station,  who  aided 
in  his  instruction,  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
his  mind.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear  the  prince,  in  his 
conversation,  continually  referring  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Gray*,  whom  he  described  as  being  most  kind 
“  and  attentive  to  him,  and  giving  him  information  on 
“  all  subjects.  The  prince  repeated  to  me  axioms  that 
“  he  had  been  taught,  and  the  principles  that  had  been 
“  instilled  into  his  mind ;  and  was  amusing  in  his  eager- 
“  ness  to  show  the  information  he  had  acquired  of  the 
"  action  of  steam,  and  other  matters,  in  which  his  know- 
“  ledge,  though  superficial,  he  could  not  help  observing, 

"  was  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  own  tribe.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gray,  a  few  months  subsequent  to 
my  visit  to  Cutch,  diminished  my  expectation  of  making 
those  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  prince, 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the  daily  lessons  of  that 
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their  promises  and  engagements.  I  concluded  my  ad-  PoIiHeal_ 
dress  by  a  solemn  warning,  which  *vas,  I  told  them, 
dictated  by  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the  happy  ope¬ 
ration  of  an  alliance  which  promised  such  benefits 
to  their  country ;  while  it  would  tend,  if  all  its  obli¬ 
gations  were  fulfilled,  and  objects  attained,  to  promote 
the  reputation,  and  with  it  the  interests  of  the  British 
government. 

The  Minute  on  Cuteh,  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 
alluded,  contains  the  following  remarks,  on  the  import¬ 
ance  which  that  province  now  has  from  its  geographical 
situation. 

“  The  extension  of  the  territories  of  Cutch  to  Luck- 
“  put  Bunder,  and  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  Delta 
“  of  the  Indus,  give  it  increased  value  as  a  military 
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Political,  the  policy  of  establishing,  or  rather  of  restoring  the 
usage  of  Nuzzerana,  or  offerings,  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  lines  on  succession  to  principalities  or  estates. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  tax  would  enable  us  with 
little,  if  any,  sacrifice  of  the  revenue,  to  render  landed  pro¬ 
perty  more  permanent ;  and  combined  with  other  mea¬ 
sures,  would  preserve  and  continue  an  aristocracy,  which 
•  while  it  increased  the  resources,  would  ultimately  add 
to  the  reputation,  dignity  and  strength  of  the  British 
empire  of  India.  There  is  no  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  more  serious  thought,  and  there  is  none  in  respect 
of  which  I  have  more  regretted  that  my  sentiments  were 
not  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  important  question  is  now  under  refer¬ 
ence  to  England,  and  I  trust  the  decision  of  the  home 
authorities  will  be  in  favour  of  a  measure,  which  will  I 
am  assured,  if  judiciously  carried  into  execution,  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public  interests.  The  subjects 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  that  of  Nuzzerana,  as  they 
are  ultimately  connected,  are  fully  treated  in  my  Minute 
of  the  30th  November,  1830*, — suffice  it  here  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  latter,  that  the  levying  of  Nuz¬ 
zerana,  or  fines  on  succession  to  property  or  office,  is 
congenial  to  the  usages  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  par¬ 
takes  in  its  gradations  of  the  principles  of  both  our 
copyhold  tenure  and  legacy  duty,  being  like  the  latter 
light  on  direct  heirs,  and  increasing  as  the  successor  is 
less  proximate,  or  by  adoption.  It  is  associated  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  principal  Jagheerdars  and  nobles 
of  the  Mahratta  Government,  in  the  Deccan,  and  with 
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the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  privileged  classes  Political, 
of  that  country ;  an  institution  which  was  established  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  contains,  in  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  the  only  means  I  have  known  applied  in 
India  to  the  object  of  preserving  and  continuing  a 
native  aristocracy.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  measure  proposed,  that  doubt¬ 
ful  tenures  of  individuals  of  rank  and  influence  should 
on  the  establishment  of  these  fines  be  recognised,  and 
rendered  hereditary ;  but  some  extracts  from  my  last 
Minute,  under  date  the  12th  November,  1829,  on  this 
subject,  will  best  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
who  throughout  the  discussion  dwelt  more  on  the 
financial,  than  the  moral  and  political  results  which 
are  involved  in  this  important  question. 

“  The  points  I  observed  in  the  course  of  this  Minute, 

“  are  much  limited  as  to  local  effect ;  but  most  important 
“  principles  have  become  involved  in  the  discussion. 

“  These,  indeed,  are  connected  with  considerations  of 
“  policy,  that  relate  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
“  the  Indian  empire.  Various  opinions  prevail,  as  to  the 
“  mode  in  which  that  can  be  best  governed  and  main- 
“  tained.  Some  look  to  increase  of  revenue,  from  its  fur- 
“  nishing  the  means  of  paying  a  great  and  adequate  force, 

“  as  being  the  simplest  and  surest  mode  of  preserving 
“our  power ;  but  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of  the  natives 
“  °f  the  country  we  desire  to  keep  in  subjection,  may 
“  prove  a  two-edged  sword ;  and,  besides,  history  in- 
“  forms  us,  that  though  armies  are  the  sole  means  of 
“  conquering  a  country,  they  never  were  the  sole,  or 
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.  “  even  chief  means  of  preserving  it ;  others  look  to 
“  colonization,  aa  a  source  of  great  strength.  India  has 
“  benefited,  and  will  benefit  still  further,  from  the  in- 
“  troduction  into  its  ports,  and  some  of  its  most  fruitful 
“  provinces  of  the  capital,  of  the  enterprise  and  science 
"  of  Europeans :  but  no  sprinkling  of  our  countrymen 
“  and  their  descendants,  if  allowed  to  colonize,  to  which 
“  we  can  ever  look,  would  render  them  a  support  upon 
“  which  we  could  rely  for  the  preservation  of  this  era- 
“  pire.  That  must  ever  depend  upon  our  success  in 
“  attaching  our  native  subjects,  and  above  all  the  higher 
“  and  more  influential  classes.  The  task  is  for  many 
"  reasons  difficult,  but  it  must  be  accomplished,  or  our 
“  empire,  on  its  present  extended  basis,  will  be  weak 
“  and  insecure.  No  sacrifices  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
“too  great  to  effect  this  object,  and  it  must  be  pursued 
“  with  unremitting  perseverance  in  every  quarter  of 
“  our  dominions,  varying  in  its  mode  according  to 
“  the  actual  character  and  construction  of  the  com- 

“  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  not  only  con- 
“  sidered  the  subject  of  resuming  the  estates  now  en- 
“  joyed  by  the  Jagheerdars  and  Sirdars  of  the  Deccan, 
“  on  failure  of  direct  heirs,  in  a  financial  and  political 
“  view,  hut  in  all  its  relations  to  our  local  and  general 
“  interests.  One  conclusion,  which  I  have  come  to 
“  from  facts  stated  in  this  Minute,  is  that  this  measure, 
"  even  if  carried  into  execution  in  the  most  rigid  man- 
“  ner,  could  not  be  expected,  after  all  deductions  were 
“  made,  to  yield  within  the  course  of  next  century  a 
“  revenue  of  more  than  a  lack  of  rupees ;  and  this  would 
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“  be  more  than  reduced,  if  considering  it  a  mere  money 
“  concern.  We  funded  for  that  purpose  our  receipts 
“  of  Nuzzerana,  from  the  families  from  whose  extinc- 
“  tion  in  their  present  rank  we  look  for  the  resource. 
«  This  fund,  I  am  quite  assured,  would  have,  within  the 
“  first  two  years  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mea- 
“  sure  produced  four  or  five  lacks  of  rupees.  Bat  beyond 
“  this  financial  result,  the  benefits  in  revenue  would,  as 
“  I  have  shown,  be  considerable  from  other  sources.  In 
“  the  political  view  of  the  question,  I  trust  I  have 
“  brought  forward  facts  and  arguments  not  to  be  con- 
“  troverted,  to  prove  that  the  resumption  of  these  es- 
“  tates  upon  their  lapsing  for  want  of  heirs  male,  would 
“  be  calculated  to  disturb,  not  to  promote,  the  local 
“  peace ;  while  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence 
“  of  all  the  superior  classes  of  our  subjects  in  this 
“  quarter  of  India,  and  seriously  to  injure  our  repu- 

“  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  upon 
“  our  local  and  general  interests,  it  would  certainly 
"  retard  the  fulfilment  of,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy, 
“  those  hopes  which  we  now  entertain  of  our  being 
“  able  to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy  in  this  part  of 
"  India.  The  maintenance  of  the  Jagheerdars  and 
“  Sirdars  in  their  present  stations,  besides  other  advan- 
“  tages,  is  quite  essential,  to  enable  us  to  raise  to  that 
“  rank  and  consideration  we  desire,  those  who  distin- 
“  guish  themselves  in  the  public  service ;  for  if  the 
“  representatives  of  the  high  families,  who  now  belong 
“  t0  tire  first  and  second  classes  of  the  privileged  orders 
“  tlie  Deccan,  fall  one  by  one  before  our  system  of 


tne  principal  claim  or  me  peerage  m 
Is  it  not  to  be  of  the  same  order  with 
d  the  Percys  ?  Did  the  wonderful 
aparte,  or  the  heroic  achievements  ol 
e  them  above  this  feeling  ?  Associa¬ 
tes  were  sought  with  conquered 
loverished  but  noble  and  ancient 
is  in  them  an  extorted  compliance 
d  prejudices,  which  all  the  boasted 
e  age  have,  fortunately  for  society, 
eradicate. 
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“  elsewhere :  but  a  few  years  have  worked  a  wonderful  p 
“  change  in  the  state  of  India.  The  wars,  to  which  we 
“  have  been  compelled  from  our  condition,  have  left  us 
“  sole  sovereigns  of  that  vast  country ;  but  they  have 
“  involved  us  in  great,  though  not  irretrievable,  embar- 
“  ras«ments  The  pressure  of  financial  difficulties 
“  recommends  every  measure  which  promises  lrnrne- 
“  diate  relief,  but  that,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  sought, 

“  not  in  the  future  annexation  of  territory,  but  in  the 
“  improvement  of  what  we  possess,  in  the  reduction  of 
“  offices,  and  in  the  general  revision  and  reduction  of 
“  our  establishments.  To  enable  us  to  eflect  these 
“  objects,  we  must  not  cast  away  one  iota  of  good  feel- 
“  ing  or  motive  for  allegiance  that  exists,  or  which  we 
“  have  a  prospect  of  creating,  in  the  minds  of  our  na- 
“  tive  subjects.  We  must  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of 
“  our  power,  the  higher  ders  of  the  community;  for 
“  on  their  being  conciliated  to  our  rule  the  future 
"  peace  of  this  empire  must  greatly  depend,  and  with 
“  it  our  power  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its  govern- 


I  concluded  this  Minute  in  the  following  words  : — 
“  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  attention  and  considera- 
“  tion  which  the  Supreme  Government  have  given 
“  to  my  former  Minutes,  and  for  the  solicitude  that 
“  has  been  evinced  to  collect  every  information  that 
“  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Facts  and 
“  opinions  have  been  obtained  from  local  officers  of 
“  high  talent,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  those  parts 
“  of  India  on  which  they  have  been  employed- 
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An  account  of  the  reductions  in  the  political  depart- 1’ 
ment  at  Bombay  will  appear  under  the'head  of  Finance. 
In  most  cases,  these  reductions  were  suggested  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Bombay  Government; 
among  these  measures  may  he  numbered  changes  at 
the  residency  of  Sattarah  and  Cutch,  as  well  as  the 
modification  which  took  place  in  the  political  assistants 
employed  in  the  western  provinces,  which,  by  uniting 
military  with  political  duties,  contributed  alike  to  the. 
objects  of  economy  and  improved  efficiency. 


The  subject  of  the  Bombay  army  is  treated  in 
Appendix  A  *.  My  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
under  date  the  27th  November,  1830,  which  enters 
more  fully  into  details  of  the  Military  Establishment  of 
India,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  changes  made  at  Bombay  in  the 
native  branch,  was  the  encouragement  given  to  that 
class  of  our  troops  by  the  institution  of  rewards,  which 
included  at  a  veiy  trifling  additional  expense,  both 
increase  of  allowances,  and  honours  to  old  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  native  officers,  while  it  gave  to  the  most 
active  of  these  employment  in  the  command  of  re¬ 
venue  corps.  Besides  this,  an  augmentation  was 
made  in  the  number  of  boys  (sons  of  sepoys)  allowed 
to  each  corps ;  and  a  small  extra  pay  and  exemp¬ 
tion  from  corporal  punishment  was  granted  to  sons 
of  native  officers  who  entered  the  service.  All  these 
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who  are  most  prompt,  and  able  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  into  its  defenders. 

Considerable  reductions  took  place  not  only  in  the 
numbers,  but  in  all  the  establishments  of  the  army,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Finance.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  military  board  were  suspended  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  Appendix*;  and  I  must  add  my  conviction, 
that  no  arrangement  has  tended  more  to  promote  both 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  military  department. 
The  invalid  and  pension  list  underwent  much  reform, 
and  the  commissariat  and  store  departments  were  com¬ 
pletely  revised,  as  were  also  those  of  the  gun-carriages 
and  public  buildings.  The  engineers’  corps,  with  which 
the  pioneers  were  incorporated,  was  placed  in  many 
respects  on  a  different  footing  to  what  they  had  be¬ 
fore  been,  and  in  particular  regarding  their  establish¬ 
ments.  The  object  of  all  these  measures  was  to  reduce 
expense  at  as  little  sacrifice  of  efficiency  as  possible. 
The  general  grounds  upon  which  they  were  adopted 
are  stated  in  the  Appendix.  The  objects  were  the 
establishing  of  direct  and  personal  responsibility  in 
the  heads  of  departments :  instituting  prompt  check 
of  all  contingencies  upon  demand,  not  issue ;  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  duties ;  the  introduction  of  fair  competition 
in  contracts ;  the  abolition  of  all  useless  depots ;  the 
limiting  the  number  of  staff  situations,  and  reducing 
and  revising  public  establishments. 

Much  personal  experience  in  every  department  I 

“  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  31. 
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ly.  had  to  reform  gave  me  many  advantages  in  this  labour; 
but  while  I  am  satisfied  the  gradual  results  of  what  has 
been  effected  will  be  a  very  great  diminution  ot  ex¬ 
pense,  I  am  quite  sensible  that,  should  an  unwise 
attempt  be  made  at  immediate  reduction  m  a  part  of 
the  system  on  which  the  working  of  the  whole  may 
depend,  the  objects  of  these  arrangements  mav  be  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  The  change  or  removal  of  checks; 
the  depriving  Government  of  the  power  of  employing 
competent  instruments  from  awarding  inadequate  com¬ 
pensation  to  those  charged  with  responsible  and  in¬ 
vidious  duties  will  be  certain  to  have  this  effect ;  and 

'  we  shall  hazard  the  chief  object  I  had  in  view,  that  of 
preventing  the  gradual  growth  of  expenditure,  which  is 
the  bane  of  all  public  economy,  and  above  all  that  of 
large  military  establishments. 

It  may  he  asked  why  those  measures  were  not  before 
carried  into  effect.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  territories  of  Bombay  had  not 
been  ten  years  in  our  possession,  and  many  parts  of 
these  had  been  till  very  recently  in  a  disturbed  and 
turbulent  state.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  till 
the  country  was  completely  settled,  to  undertake  re¬ 
visions  and  reforms  of  the  military  departments  which, 
in  some  cases,  affected  the  whole  of  that  branch  of  the 
government,  and  consequently  could  not  be  prudently 
undertaken,  except  at  a  period  of  leisure  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

A  military  survey  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency  had  been  instituted  on  an  extended 
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.  further.  This  was  to  me  a  great  disappointment ;  but 
the  receipt  of  orders  from  England  in  1830*,  to  send  a 
letter  from  the  King  and  some  presents  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  by  the  Indus,  enabled  me  to  employ  Lieu- 
tenant'Burnes  in  surveying  that  river  from  its  delta 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ravee  j,  by  which  he  ascended 
to  Lahore.  The  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  my 
superiors  were  carried  into  execution  need  not  be 
stated  in  this  place ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  adopted 
every  means  my  information  or  experience  could 
suggest  to  insure  success ;  and  the  result,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  temper,  knowledge,  and  perseverance 
of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution  was  intrusted,  has 
been  completely  successful.  Lieutenant  Eurnes  has 
completely  ascertained  the  practicability  of  navigating 
the  Indus.  Its  depth  in  the  driest  season  is  twelve 
feet;  its  current  only  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
and  it  is  without  rocks  or  rapids.  No  river  can 
be  more  favourable  for  steam,  and  the  political  and 
commercial  results  of  this  survey  promise  to  be  alike 
important. 


The  subject  of  the  Indian  navy  is  fully  noticed  in  the 
Appendix  J  :  it  will  be  further  treated  when  I  come,  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  to  consider  the  force  we  maintain 

*  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board,  originated 
results  he  anticipated. 

t  The  ancient  Hydrastes.  £  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  33. 
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must  act,  the  climate  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the 
minute  knowledge  not  only  of  the  seas  and  rivers 
in  which  it  is  employed,  but  that  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  which  it 
is  indispensable  its  officers  should  possess,  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  satisfied  my  mind  that  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  British  men-of-war  for  the  Indian  navy,  on 
its  ordinary  services,  would  cause  increase  of  expense, 
decrease  of  efficiency,  and  m  the  end  prove  wholly 


In  the  medical  department  some  revisions  and  re¬ 
ductions  were  made.  The  claims  of  the  seniors  of  this 
branch  were  strongly  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  I  rejoice  to  add  with  effect.  Several 
changes  were  made  calculated  to  benefit  the  senior 
medical  officers.  In  my  Minute,  under  date  April, 
1828,  ••  The  enjoyment  of  allowances,”  I  observed, 
“  in  different  situations  by  junior  servants  in  the 
“  medical  branch  equal,  and  in  some  instances, 
“  higher  than  those  of  their  superiors  m  rank  and 
“  standing,  is  noticed  in  this  letter,  and  there  is  no 
“  doubt  its  operation  must  be  injurious  to  the  public 
service.  It  is  calculated  to  take  from  promotion  its 
“  value,  and  from  ambition  its  objects.  It  gives  habits 
“  of  expense  to  men  at  a  period  of  life  when  they 
“  can  endure  privations ;  subtracts  from  the  comforts 
“  of  more  advanced  age,  and  by  the  operation  of  an 
“  inverted  principle,  gives  a  boon  m  the  anticipation 
"  not  as  the  reward  of  service.” 
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“  an  extreme  case,  admits  of  a  deviation  from  a  dull 
"  and  deadening  routine.  Rules  and  limits  should  he 
“  fixed ;  a  certain  portion  of  actual  and  approved  ser- 
"  vice,  and  in  specific  charge,  should  be  required  before 
“  any  individual  was  eligible  to  be  a  superintending 
surgeon,  and  a  certain  service  in  that  line  should  be 
“  indispensable  before  he  could  be  nominated  to  the 
“  Medical  Board ;  other  stations  might  require  pre- 
“  scribed  periods  of  service,  and  that  should  always 
“  include  a  considerable  portion  of  military  duty. 
“  Such  regulations  for  the  medical  service  must  both 
“  animate  and  improve  it ;  and  they  would,  oil  the 
“  whole,  circumscribe,  instead  of  increase  patronage. 
“  There  would  be  less  power  of  favouring  young  men 
“  who  are  always  those  whose  friends  have  most  in- 
“  fluence  with  persons  in  office.  The  senior  medical 
“  officers,  having  resided  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in 
“  India,  have  little  interest  except  that  made  by  their 
“  own  talents  and  exertions,  and  such  would  he  legiti- 
"  mate  claims  for  any  notice  or  promotion  conferred 
“  upon  them.” 


The  reform  and  reduction  effected  in  the  Judicial 
department  during  the  period  I  was  Governor  of 
Bombay,  are  stated  in  the  Appendix  A*.  The  most 
important  was  the  regulation  which  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  native  Ameens  or  judges  to  all  original 
civil  suits ;  hut  the  arrangements  which  I  proposed 
for  an  economical  reform  of  every  branch  of  the  civil 
service  are  more  fully  treated  in  my  Minute  of  the  1st 
*  Vide  Appendix  A, p.39. 
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.December,  18.39,  which  forms  Appendix  B*.  In  this 
document  will  be  found  a  short  abstract  of  the  former 
state  of  the  Judicial  department,  and  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  secretariat,  judicial,  and  revenue  branches 
of  the  service.  The  principle  of  awarding  pay  accord¬ 
ing  to-  the  standing  of  the  civil  servants,  and  of  attach¬ 
ing  allowance  to  stations  according  to  their 'duties  and 
responsibility,  was  brought  into  partial  operation  by  the 
arrangement  m  the  secretariat,  and  its  extension  w  as 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
measure  had  been  before  f  brought  to  their  notice  from 
Bengal,  and  I  regret  to  learn  that,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  lias  been  disapproved  I  still  trust  it  will  be 
adopted,  for  it  will,  I  am  assured,  not  only  be  econo¬ 
mical,  but  most  beneficial  to  the  public  service.  The 
degree  in  which  the  latter  must  often  suffer  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  rules  limit  selection  Will 
hardly  be  credited.  It  may  be  stated,  that  Government, 
if  they  do  their  duty,  have  a  sufficient  latitude  of  selec¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  human 
mind  considerations  of  former  claims,  though  age  and 
infirmity,  perhaps  brought  on  by  long  and  active  ser- 
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vice  in  a  tropical  climate,  may  render  a  meritorious 
individual  unsuitedfto  the  active  efforts  required  in  most 
of  the  principal  stations  in  the  civil  service.  To  con¬ 
demn  a  public  officer  of  this  description  to  the  pittance 
given  to  a  servant  unemployed,  or  to  nominate  him  to 
an  inferior  and  less  responsible  station  than  his  rank 
led  him  ttf  expect,  must  he  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a 
Governor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  of 
such  a  person  to  an  office  the  duties  of  which  require 
vigour  of  body  and  mind,  would  be  to  compromise  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.  If  allowances  are  gra¬ 
duated  to  length  of  service,  the  pay  of  able  and  efficient 
officers  of  less  standing  would  be  diminished  from  its 
present  scale ;  but  they  would  be  rewarded  with  high 
employ,  and  their  income  would  gradually  improve.  I 
have  elsewhere  *  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  this 
Service  Rule,  as  it  is  termed ;  and  I  have  further  re¬ 
commended,  that  after  twenty-two  years  t,  a  civil  servant, 
becoming  entitled  to  a  pension,  shall  not  be  employed 
except  at  the  selection  of  Government,  in  the  same 
mode  as  general  officers  are  for  the  staff.  The  relief 
this  rule  would  give  to  the  local  governments,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  service,  would  be  very  great. 

The  changes  and  reforms  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  judicial  department  and  others  were  made  before  I 


had  received  the  sanction  of  superior  authority .  They 
were  called  for  by  the  pressure  of 'the  finances.  To 
have  awaited  the  sanction  of  the  Court  oi  Directors 
would  have  been  to  protract  an  arrangement  for  two  or 
three  years,  which  economy  as  well  as  other  considera¬ 
tions  required  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Government  I  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  act  with  perfect  confidence. 

The  Regulation  I.  of  the  1st  January,  1830,  by  which 
this  important  change  was  introduced  into  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Bombay  Government  forms  a  number  of 
the  papers  printed  by  parliament ;  and  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  state,  that  there  appears  no  doubt,  from  the 
report  of  the  session  judges  and  visiting  commissioners, 
that  a  measure  which  combines  the  object  of  elevating 
the  character  and  improving  the  condition  of  our  native 
subjects,  with  those  of  prompt  justice  and  economy, 
will  be  completely  successful.  The  extent  of  native 
jurisdiction  at  the  different  presidencies  is  now  nearly 
the  same.  The  differences  are  not  greater  than  what 
it  is  probable  local  circumstances  require;  the  most 
remarkable  is,  that  at  Bombay  all  original  civil  suits 
are  tried  by  natives;  but  the  expediency  of  giving  these 
confidence  in  this  important  branch  oi  legislation  ap¬ 
pears  at  length  to  be  very  generally  admitted. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  proposed  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  juries  in  aid  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  provinces,  but  the  discussion  to  which  this 
question  gave  rise  at  Madras,  led  me  to  suspend  th« 
adoption  of  that  measure  until  a  decision  upon  the 
references  made  to  England  from  that  presidency  was 
received.  The  point  is,  however,  one  of  much  import- 
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ance;  and  as  I  am  anxious  it  should  meet  with  early 
attention.  I  shall,’  in  addition  to  what  I  have  stated 
on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix,  quote  part  of  a 
letter  under  date  the  18th  June,  1828,  which  I  wrote 
to  Lord  Melville,  then  President  of  the  India  Board. 
Referring  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  on  the 
policy  of  'employing  native  juries  m  criminal  cases,  I 
observe,  “  This  measure  had  long  occupied  the  mind 
“  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  to  me  it  appears  every 
“  way  worthy  of  his  character.  I  consider  that,  pro- 
“  perly  introduced,  it  will  be  found  the  greatest  of  aids, 
“  instead  of  being  subversive  of  our  present  system.  I 
“  deem  it  no  more  an  innovation  than  our  having  lately 
“  had  resort  to  the  aid  of  village  authorities,  and  other 
“  native  institutions,  which  we  lrad  in  the  ardour  of  our 
“  first  reforms  swept  away ;  but  admitting  it  as  a 
“  novelty,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  it  our  desire,  or  is  it  not, 
“  to  improve  the  natives  of  this  country  ?  to  enlarge 
“  and  enlighten  their  minds  ?  If  it  is,  can  we  expect 
“  that  this  end  will  he  obtained  through  repetition  of 
“  lessons  and  hearing  of  lectures  within  the  precincts 
“  of  our  schools  and  colleges?  We  must  give  action 
"  and  a  good  direction  to  the  spirit  we  kindle,  or  its 
"  operations  will  be  all  against  us.  But  I  contend  (and 
“  on  the  ground  of  experience)  that  the  natives  are 
“  quite  qualified  without  our  tuition  for  the  duties  Sir 
“  T.  Munro  desired  to  allot  to  them. 

“  If  this  favourite  measure  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is 
"  deemed  worthy  of  a  trial,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  directed 
“  to  he  made  at  this  presidency,  where  many  eireum- 
“  stances  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  its  introduction. 
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“  and  where  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  judicial  de- 
“  partments  are  sanguine  in  their  Sxpectations  of  its 

“  We  have  many  advantages  favourable  to  this  ex- 
“  periment.  Our  new  code  is  clear  and  condensed,  and 
“  is  singularly  free  of  technicalities.  It  is  accessible 
“  to  the  natives  of  our  different  provinces  in  their  own 
“  languages.  Persian  is  never  used.  Indeed  it  is  a 
“  language  not  known  to  one  in  one  hundred  thousand 
"  of  our  subjects,  and  to  have  retained  it  would  have 
“  been  to  exclude  for  ever  our  subjects  from  a  know- 
“  ledge  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  law. 

“  Notwithstanding  this  improvement,  we  cannot  yet 
“  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  natives  not  im- 
"  mediately  concerned  have  much  sympathy  with  our 
“  system  of  judicial  administration.  They  view  our 
“  forms  as  those  in  which  we  choose  to  administer  the 
“  power  we  possess ;  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  can  believe 
“  the  system  contains  those  checks  which  it  does  upon 
“  ourselves ;  and  they  always  refer  more  to  the  charac- 
“  ters  of  individuals  who  preside  in  them,  than  to  the 
“  constitution  of  our  courts  of  justice. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  admixture  of 
“  natives  in  the  administration  of  our  laws  would  lead 
"  to  their  being  better  understood  and  appreciated.  It 
“  would  create  an  interest  in  our  judicial  proceedings 
“  that  does  not  now  exist.  This  would  in  time  have 
“  an  influence  on  the  character  of  the  population, 
“  among  whom  those  called  upon  as  aids  in  our  ad- 
“  ministration  of  justice  would  gradually  acquire  in- 
“  fluence  and  distinction.  But  there  would  be  other 
“  advantages  :  perjury  would  be  checked  ;  witnesses 
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.  “  would  not  only  fear  detection  in  falsehood  from  the 
"  more  minute  t&ammation  of  their  countrymen,  but 
“  they  would  give  their  testimony  under  very  different 
“  feelmgs  when  before  men  upon  whose  estimation 
"  them  future  happiness  and  credit  in  life  depended, 
“  than  when  questioned  by  a  foreign  judge  whom  they 
“  never  Saw  before,  and  who,  during  their  lives,  it  was 
“  not  probable  they  should  ever  see  again. 

“  We  have  reiterated  opinions  of  the  unfitness  of 
“  the  natives  of  India  for  situations  of  trust  and  con- 
“  fidence.  Their  prejudices  of  caste,  their  falsehood, 
“  their  ignorance,  their  immorality,  are  brought  forward 
“  as  the  grounds  of  their  exclusion ;  and  we  are  re-. 
“  quired  to  wait  till  they  are  reformed  and  more  fully 
“  instructed,  before  we  press  them  forward  to  their 
“  further  disgrace  and  the  injury  of  our  reputation  and 
“  interests. 

“  I  can  never  believe  in  such  ail  unfavourable  eha- 
“  racter  of  our  native  Subjects ;  but  supposing  it  true, 
“  can  better  means  of  their  improvement  be  devised 
“  than  the  impression  which  must  be  made  upon  this 
“  community  by  granting  our  confidence,  and  by  giving 
“  honourable  employment  to  its  most  distinguished 
“  members  ?  Unless  we  do  so,  that  instruction  and 
“  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  which  we  are  so  anxious 
“  is  a  dangerous  effort.  It  is  to  fill  the  vessel  with 
‘e  steam  without  one  safety-valve.  But  on  what  foun- 
“  dations  do  the  accusations  against  the  natives  rest ! 
“  As  servants  to  ignorant,  capricious,  and  sometimes 
“  violent  European  masters,  they  have  no  doubt  often 
“  proved  full  of  falsehood,  cunning,  and  servility. 
"  When  judged  by  their  conduct  to  despots  and  tyrants 
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!  of  their  own  tribe,  they  hare  been  found  guilty  of  the  Judicial. 
'  detects  and  crimes  which  belong  tt>  men  in  such  a 
‘  condition  all  over  the  world.  But  have  we  been 
:  disappointed  in  the  trials  we  have  made  of  the  natives 
‘  of  India  as  servants,  not  of  individuals  hut  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  Has  not  our  native  army  proved  faithful  and 
brave  ?  Have  not  the  few  native  servants  (deluding 
Ameens)  we  have  yet  ventured  to  raise  above  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  an  European  superior  fully  met  our 
expectation  ?  Assuredly  then,  to  conclude  that  they 
will  not  perform  their  duty  as  jurors  is  to  condemn 
them  without  fair  and  full  trial ;  and  I  must  contend 
that  there  exists  no  evidence  on  which  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  them  unfit  for  such  employ ;  hut  even  ad- 
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“  this  country,  no  feelings  or  considerations  should  be 
“  allowed  to  oppose  their  gradual  progress  to  every  civil 
“  function  and  employ.  By  raising  the  most  active  and 

“  tion  and  that  of  others,  we  shall  reconcile  them,  and 
“  through  them,  the  population  at  large,  to  a  Govern- 
“  ment'which,  daring  to  confide  in  its  own  justice  and 
“  wisdom,  casts  off  the  common  narrow  and  depressing 
“  rules  of  foreign  conquerors. 

“  We  have  the  power,  under  our  Regulations*,  of 
“  associating  natives  in  the  trial  of  criminal  causes; 
“  and  it  was  my  intention  that  we  should  have  pro- 
“  ceeded  a  step  farther,  and  have  adopted  the  Regula- 
“  tions  framed  by  Sir  T.  Munro ;  but  after  what  has 
“  passed,  though  we  may  exercise  the  latitude  given  in 
“  our  own  code,  we  shall  do  nothing  more  till  we  hear 
"  what  your  opinions  in  England  are  upon  the  whole  of 
“  this  subject.” 

The  use  of  the  Punchayets  had  (I  found)  been  seldom 
resorted  to  in  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  except  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  country,  but  I  still  retain  the  opinion 
of  these  courts  which  I  have  so  often  expressed  j\ 
They  must,  however,  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  be  made 
part  of  our  judicial  system ;  but  no  option  must  be 
given  to  those  whose  case  they  are  to  judge  :  unless  the 
rule  is  made  absolute  for  trial  of  certain  cases  in  these 
courts,  it  would  not  be  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  that 
the  two  parties  would  assent.  Both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  would  calculate  whether  they  had  the  best 
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“  the  Government  and  the  honour  of  its  servants 
“  distinctly  to  'challenge  and  contradict  as  a  most 
“  gross  libel.  It  is  to  suppose  that  men  sworn  to 
“  do  justice-  to  whom  are  not  denied  the  principles 
"  of  honour,  do  nevertheless  wilfully  and  of  full  intent 
“  wrongly  sentence  to  imprisonment,  and  there  allow  to 
“  lie,  men  whom  at  the  time  they  know  to  he  innocent: 

“  this  is  the  conclusion  to  be  inferred — I  willingly 
“  believe  it  not  meant. 

“  But  to  the  fact.  No  man  can  he  sentenced  to  im- 
“  prisonment  but  after  trial ;  if  to  lengthened  imprison- 
“  meiit,  not  without  the  sentence  being  first  confirmed 
“  by  the  Superior  Court  (the  Sudder  Foujdary  Adawlut) 
“  to  which  all  the  proceedings  are  referred.  In  eases 
“  not  referred,  as  indeed  m  all  cases,  the  imprisoned 
“can  petition  that  court.  The  lower  courts  are 
"  obliged  to  forward  these  petitions,  and  constantly  do 
“  so;  proceedings  are  called  for ;  the  whole  case  is  in- 
“  vestigated ;  and  such  final  order  given  as  it  is  thought 
“  that  law  and  justice  demand. 

“  This  is  no  idle  form ;  the  investigation  of  these 
‘‘'cases  on  petition  forms  one  of  the  most  anxious  duties 
“  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  it  has  never  been  insinu- 
“  ated  of  its  judges  that  they  have  neglected  this  duty, 
“  or  that  they  have  hesitated  to  relieve  the  petitioner, 
“  or  to  spare  their  comments  upon  any  part  of  the  pro- 
“  ceedings  that  might  require  animadversion. 

“  Beyond  this,  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
“  make  annual  tours  to  the  different  Zillahs ;  one  of 
“  the  principal  duties  of  the  judges  on  these  tours  is  to 
“  visit  the  jails,  and  to  hear  and  inquire  into  grievances. 
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“  At  tliis  present  moment  X  am  in  the  course  of  one  of 
“  these  tours.  I  have  received  various  petitions  from 
“  those  in  jail ;  where  I  have  deemed  that  there  has 
“  been  any  wrong  done,  or  erroneous  order,  or  sen- 
“  tenee  passed,  I  have  referred  the  case,  with  my  senti- 
“  ments,  to  the  Sudder  Foujdary  *  Adawlut  for  its  re- 

“  The  administration  of  the  country  is  thus  not 
“  weakened  by  hasty  or  single  opinions  ;  but  where, 
"  upon  grave  considerations,  redress  is  thought  to  be 
“  called  for,  it  is  given  with  as  much  certainty  as 
“  belongs  to  man  to  give. 

“  Infallibility  can  never  be  attained.  Erroneous 
“  judgments  with  us,  as  with  others,  will  occasionally 
“  he  formed ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  no  system  that 
“  we’ are  acquainted  with  offers  more  checks  to  ensure 
"  that  justice  in  the  end  is  done,  and  that  wrong  is 
“  not  suffered.” 

Great  attention  had  been  paid,  by  my  predecessor  to 
the  improvement  of  the  jails,  and  to  prison  discipline. 
The  importance  I  attach  to  this  subject  will  be  seen 
in  the  proceedings  noticed  in  the  Appendix  t- 

The  erection  of  a  depot  jail  at  Tamah,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay,  as  recommended  by  me,  will  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  calculated  to  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  reforming  the  worst  part  of  the  community. 
The  grounds  on  which  I  recommended  this  measure 
are  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix.  The  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors  have  not  approved  of  the  proposition,  but  as 
some  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  have  refused  their 
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«  the  higher  of  our  native  subjects,  while  at  the  same  . 
“  time  we  confirm  their  attachment,  and  gain  for  our 
•>  Government  the  support  of  their  influence,  which  is 
“  great  in  the  community  to  which  they  belong.” 

Objections  had  been  taken  to  the  Assistant-Judges 
which  this  system  introduced,  to  which  I  replied, — 

“  The  system  cannot,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  be.  altered 
“  with  benefit;  and  while  none  of  the  assistant-judges 
“  can  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 

“  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  occasion  to  appoint  judges 
“  to  perform  their  duties.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
“  augmentation  of  offices,  with  high  salaries  and  ex- 
“  pensive  establishments.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
“  detached  assistant-judges-  are  too  young  for  those 
“  offices ;  but  their  powers  are  limited,  and  the  youngest 
“  who  held  these  stations  was  of  more  than  ten  years 
“  standing  in  the  service,  and  will  probably  remain 
“  assistants  from  two  to  five  years  longer.  If  this 
“  should  hereafter  be  brought  jprward  as  the  ground 
“  of  a  claim  to  higher  pay  and  station,  I  can  only  ob- 
“  serve,  that  no  Government  can  afford  to  administer 
“  its  affairs  on  such  principles ;  and  if  it  be  argued  that 
“  these  stations  should  exist,  to  put  Bombay  on  a 
“  parity  as  to  similar  stations  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 

“  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  affirm  that  this  branch  of 
“  administration  at  Bombay  is  at  present  much  more 
“  economical,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  full  as 
“  competent  to  its  ends,  as  the  same  at  either  of  those 
“  presidencies.  But  it  may  be  proposed  to  make  up 
“  for  any  additional  expense  incurred  by  modification 
“  of 'recent  measures  of  this  Government.  I  can  only 
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capacity,  under  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  or  chief  court  of  Jutaal. 
provincial  justice.  This  arrangement  lias  worked  well : 

I  believe  it  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal. 


Ever  since  I  have  been  employed  in  the  civil  admi-  Revenue, 
nistration  of  India,  I  have  given  my  unwearied  attention 
to  the  important  question  of  adapting  our  system  of 
collecting  the  revenues,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the 
native  institutions  and  tenures  which  we  found  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  period  these  countries  became  subject  to 
our  rule.  The  land  revenue,  I  have  elsewhere  stated, 
forms  a  most  important  part  of  government  in  India ; 
for  comparatively  few  of  the  population  of  that  great 
empire  are  affected  by  the  administration  of  our  judicial 
courts,  except  in  cases  that  affect  the  rights  which  cul¬ 
tivators,  down  to  the  lowest  grade,  have  upon  the  soil. 

This  gives  to  almost  all  a  deep  interest  in  our  fiscal 
administration. 

In  the  best  period  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  and  more 
recent  Mahommedan  government  of  India,  we  find  the 
greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  revenue  system. 

Lands,  field  by  field,  were  valued  and  correctly  mea¬ 
sured  ;  and  in  many  parts,  not  only  the  records  of  the 
former  measurement  are  found  with  the  village  ac¬ 
counts,  but  the  Meerdah,  or  hereditary  land-measurer, 
is  a  village  officer,  many  of  them  still  possessing  a 
Guze  Shah,  or  King’s  yard,  with  the  royal  seal  upon  it, 
which  has  for  generations  been  handed  from  father  to 
son  as  a  badge  of  office.  Where  we  have  no  authentic 
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documents,  and  m  many  countries  which  have  come 
under  our  rule-  these,  through  changes  or  revolu¬ 
tions,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  survey  is  not 
merely  desirable, but  indispensable;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  final  result  of  that  experience,  which  a  few 
years  of  possession  can  alone  give,  we  must,  with  the 
best  means  in  our  power,  fix  the  valuation  of  the  lands 
we  survey,  and  judge  the  various  claims  on  the  soil. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  a  survey  are  amply  repaid 
by  the  check  it  establishes  against  fraud,  imposition, 
and  oppression ;  the  knowledge  it  imparts  of  our  re- 
s  sources,  and  the  facility  it  gives  to  correct  decisions  on 
‘litigated  points  respecting  land,  which  include,  perhaps, 
mine  out  of  ten  suits  in  our  civil  courts  of  judicature. 
>In  this  case,  however,  as  in  many  others  in  India,  we 
fare  often  disappointed,  because  we  expect  the  fruit  the 
(moment  after  the  plant  is  put  in  the  ground.  Objections 
are  raised  by  some  against  the  mode  in  which  a  survey 
is  made,  and  by  others  against  its  principle  ;  the  latter 
bringing  examples  of  our  assessment  grounded  on  sur¬ 
vey,  as  if  their  proving  (granting  them  all  they  assume) 
that  knowledge  has  been  turned  to  a  had  use  proved 
that  knowledge  was  a  bad  thing.  But,  after  all,  the 
survey  goes  no  further  than  to  fix  a  maximum,  leaving 
a  latitude  to  the  collector  to  make,  when  circumstances 
required  it,  the  assessment  below  a  standard  which  he 
could  not  exceed. 

The  territories  in  which  our  power  succeeded  that  of 
the  Peishwa  in  the  Deccan  had  long  been  a  theatre 
of  war.  Almost  all  the  records  of  villages  had-  been 
destroyed.  My  predecessor  had  instituted  a  survey 
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assessment,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  public  officer 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  with  equal  talent  and  in¬ 
dustry;  but  the  Finance  Committee  at  Calcutta  not 
only  questioned  the  principles  upon  which  this  survey 
was  conducted,  but  thought,  in  the  state  of  the  firfances, 
that  it  was  a  fair  object  of  reduction.  I  offered  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  suggestion,  desiring  that,  as  the  survey 
of  the  Poonah  district  had  been  completed,  that  of 
Ahmednuggur,  the  lands  of  which  were  intermixed 
with  it,  and  which  had  been  commenced,  should  be 
finished. 

In  my  Minute  of  the  24th  September,  1830,  on  the 
letter  from  the  Supreme  Government,  inclosing  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  ob¬ 
served  :  —  The  survey  was  proposed  by  my  prede¬ 
cessor  *  as  a  measure  indispensably  required  in  the 
Deccan,  the  necessity  for  undertaking  which  had  been 
rendered  evident  from  the  reports  of  every  one  of  the 
collectors.  In  his  Minute  on  this  subject,  he  states  that 
K  the  old  surveys  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect: 
"  measures  ■  are  in  such  disorder,  that  the  Begah,  which 
"  is  the  standard,  sometimes  represents  the  value  of 
"  the  land  rather  than  its  extent,  and  everywhere  is  so 
“  little  uniform,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the 
<c  denomination  altogether,  from  the  confusion  and  un- 
ff  certainty  which  it  brings  with  it.  Assessment  is  in 
“  equal  confusion ;  the  old  records  are  lost,  and  the 
“  recent  ones  are  of  little  use  from  the  practice  of  the 
cc  Peishwa’s  farmers,  who  assessed  with  reference  to  the 
“  ryQt’s  ability  to  pay,  rather  than  to  the  productive 
*  The  Honourable  Mouatstuart  Elphinstone. 
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sary  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  tlie  grounds  on  which 
this  measure  has  been  adopted,  far  lesS  to.  notice  those 
subsequent  objections  founded  on  alleged  abuses  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  The  latter  are  unavoidable  in  all 
such  undertakings,  but  can  be  corrected  by  future  in¬ 
vestigation  and  revision.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  revenue  settlement  can  be  made  including  such 
minute  details,  and  in  which  such  extensive  agency  is 
employed,  without  giving  an  opportunity  of  connivance 
and  corruption  to  numbers ;  but  I  must  affirm,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Deccan  survey,  that  on  no  occasion  has 
more  vigilance  and  ability  been  exercised  to  prevent 
injury  from  such  causes  either  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  the  government. 

The  country  of  Guzerat  had  never  been  disturbed 
like  the  Deccan ;  and  when  it  came  into  our  possession, 
documents  existed  in  every  district,  town,  or  village, 
which  proved  a  tolerably  correct  data  for  reabzing  the 
revenue.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  my  prede¬ 
cessor  s  instituting  a  revenue  and  topographical  sur¬ 
vey  :  additions  to  which  are  still  making  at  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  expense  ;  for  such  has  been  the  result  of 
this  wise  and  liberal  measure,  that  natives  on  low  pay 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  work ;  and  adverting  to 
this  subject  in  my  Minute  of  the  15th  of  October,  1830, 
I  observe, — “  Till  my  recent  visit  to  Guzerat,  I  confess 
“  I  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  the 
“  revenue  *  survey,  which  has,  for  several  successive 
“  years,  been  in  progress  in  that  province. 
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“  The  survey  has  been  a  most  extensive  work,  hav- 
"  ing  been  earned  on  simultaneously  on  a  large  scale 
“  in  tbe  districts  of  Surat,  Kaira,  and  Ahmedabad, 
“  Baroach  having  been  previously  surveyed. 

“  The  infonnation  that  has  been  collected  by  the 
“  survey  is  of  a  very  general  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  of 
“  a  very  minute  nature.  Its  first  object  has  been  to 
“  establish  an  authentic  and  permanent  record  of  the 
"  lands  in  each  village,  dividing  them  into  classes 
“  according  to  their  nature  and  quality.  The  survey 
“  embraces  every  field,  tree,  and  well ;  and  the  ac- 
“  counts  it  has  collected  of  the  produce,  extent,  and 
“  capability  of  the  soil  must  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
“  collector  in  making  a  just  distribution  of  the  assess- 
“  ments.  Besides  the  above  information,  memoirs  have 
“  been  prepared  of  the  villages  by  the  European  officers 
"  employed,  describing  all  important  circumstances  * 
“  relating  to  them.  This  information  is  again  brought 
“  together  in  a  connected  form  in  general  reports  on 
“  the  Pergunnahs  or  districts. 

“  Of  villages  of  the  largest  class  a  separate  plan,  or 
“  map,  has  been  prepared  of  each ;  when  of  smaller 
“  size,  two  or  three  are  laid  down  on  the  same  sheet. 
“  The  different  descriptions  of  land,  the  cultivated, 
“  waste,  open,  and  inclosed,  are  separately  exhibited 
“  on  the  plans,  as  are  the  sites  of  the  villages,  their 
“  boundaries,  roads,  tanks,  &c. 
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“  The  plans,  which  are  remarkably  well  executed, 
“  afford  gratifying  evidence  of  the.'  aptitude  of  the 
“  natives,  under  careful  instruction,  to  acquire  scientific 
“  knowledge,  for.  except  the  colouring,  most  of  these 
“  plans  are  the  work  of  their  hands.  Perfectly  aj;  home 
“  in  the  use  of  the  theodolite  and  other  survey  instru- 
“  ments,  natives  on  trifling  salaries  have  of  late  per- 
“  formed  all  the  measurements  and  other  field-work, 
"  formerly  solely  intrusted  to  European  officers.  Iu- 
“  deed  nothing  connected  with  this  ably-executed 
“  survey  reflects  more  credit  on  the  intelligent  officers* 
“  who  conducted  it,  than  their  remarkable  success  in 
“  communicating  their  professional  knowledge  to  the 
“  natives.  A  great  reduction  of  expense  has  thereby 
“  been  effected.  The  present  establishment,  though  cer- 
“  tainly  small  compared  with  what  it  was,  is  by  no  means 
“  inefficient,  yet  the  charges  have  been  reduced  from 
“  nearly  a  lac  to  less  than  six  thousand  rupees  per 
“  annum.  In  a  former  Minute  I  have  proposed  that 
“  the  survey  reports  be  lithographed ;  copies  of  them 
“  should  be  forwarded  to  the  different  collectors,  and 
“  one  set  should  be  given  to  each  assistant  in  Guzerat. 
"  No  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  converting  to  prac- 
“  tical  and  useful  ends  the  valuable  body  of  information 
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“  obtained  by  the  survey.  The  collectors  should  be 
“  desired  to  refeff  particularly  to  the  reports  when  they 
“  prepare  their  own  on  the  annual  settlements.  They 
“  should  then  draw  a  comparison  between  the  actual 
“  state  of  their  districts  and  that  which  existed  when 
“  the  survey  took  place.  They  should  represent  to 
“  Government  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
“  rectifying  errors  of  management,  or  effecting  improve- 
“  ments  pointed  out  by  the  survey ;  and  they  should 
“  account  for  any  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
“  the  extent  or  state  of  cultivation,  noticing  any  in- 
“  crease  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  wells,  cultivators’ 
“  houses,  &c.  It  is  from  such  details,  more  than  from 
“  the  amount  of  revenue,  that  a  correct  opinion  can  be 
"  formed  of  the  real  state  of  the  country.  The  col- 
“  lectors  should  require  their  assistants  to  pay  the  most 
“  particular  attention  to  these  points,  when  they  report 
“  on  the  Pergunnahs  of  which  they  have  charge.” 

I  must  refer  the  relder  to  the  Appendix*  for  an 
account  of  the  changes  and  reforms  made  in  the  revenue 
department.  In  one  of  the  last  f  Minutes  I  recorded 
at  Bombay,  I  expressed  my  great  anxiety  that  these 
changes  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
After  detailing  the  stations  of  the  different  fiscal  officers 
which  made  the  number  of  principal  collectors  six,  and 
the  sub-collectors  eight,  I  observed — “  That  two  of  the 
“  principal  collectors  (which  is  a  term  to  designate  their 
“  having  sub-collectors  under  them)  should  be  styled' 
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“junior  principal  collectors,  and  have  only  28,000 
“  rupees  per  annum;  the  same  pay  as1' a  session-judge. 
“  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  prevent  those 
“  frequent  removals  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  service, 
“  by  making  the  increase  among  those  who  belonged 
“  to  this  grade  depend  upon  their  standing  m  the  de- 
“  partment,  not  on  the  stations  to  which  they  were 
“  nominated.” 

I  stated  my  opinion  in  this  minute,  that  “  The  system 
“  of  having  principal  collectors  over  large  provinces  is 
“  not  only  more  economical,  but  more  efficient  than  any 
“  other.  It  saves  in  the  establishment,  both  in  the 
“  native  and  English  departments ;  it  concentrates  local 
“  power ;  it  lessens  the  number  oi  authorities  inde- 
“  pendent  of  each  other;  it  simplifies  and  diminishes 
"  official  correspondence ;  and  it  gives  that  weight  to 
“  an  individual  with  extended  charge  that  facilitates 
“  the  execution  of  his  duties. 

"  I  quite  concur”  (I  observed)  “  with  the  sentiments 
“  frequently  recorded  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
“  regarding  the  actual  necessity  of  raising  the  revenue 
“  department,  combined  as  it  is  with  magisterial 
“  duties,  which  required  the  most  qualified  and  ener- 
“  getic  of  our  public  servants.  Our  revenues,  he 
“  observes,  must  depend  upon  their  successful  efforts, 
“  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  the  comfort 
“  and  happiness  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.” 

The  savings  arising  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  arrangement  amounted  (as  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after)  to  nearly  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;  but 
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..  the  changes  made  in  the  fiscal  branch  promised,  beyond 
financial  consideration,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public 
interests.  The  principal  collectors  appointed  under 
this  arrangement  at  Bombay  were  intrusted  with  the. 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  two  collectorates,  and 
had  their  allowances  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
increased  labour  and  responsibility,  regulated  by  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  had  for  some  years  been  established  and 
acted  upon  at  Madras ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  duties  and  the  abolition  of  establishments 
effected  by  this  arrangement  produced  a  considerable 
saving,  while  it  promoted  efficiency,  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomy,  in  elevating  the  fiscal  branch  to  a  level  with  the 
judicial;  and,  by  presenting  objects  of  ambition  in  this 
line,  gave  Government,  what  it  requires  for  its  success¬ 
ful  administration,  the  command  of  the  best  talent  of 
the  service ;  and  secured  their  continuance  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  good  administration  of  which,  not  only  the 
resources  of  the  state,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
must  essentially  depend. 

The  extension  of  the  territories  of  Bombay,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  station  of  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan, 
required  Government  to  have  some  aid  in  superintend¬ 
ing  the  revenue  establishment.  The  choice  lay  between 
the  nomination  of  a  board  and  a  commissioner.  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  latter,  not  only  as  the  more  economical,  but 
the  more  efficient  arrangement.  This  office  must,  from 
the  nature  of  its  duties,  be  always  filled  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  and  liis  continued  circuits  afford  a  degree  of 
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information,  check,  and  supervision  in  this  branch.  Revenue- 
which  is  alike  beneficial  to  Government  and  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  parts  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  expressed  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  this  station, 
on  grounds  to  which  I  cannot  assent ;  and  I  am  positive 
that,  if  it  is  continued  for  some  years,  the  result  will 
prove  its  utility,  both  m  preventing  negligence  and 
abuses,  and  promoting  improvement.  It  belongs  to  the 
commissioner  to  report  on  all  cases,  not  only  as  they 
affect  particular  districts,  but  as  they  accord  with,  or 
differ  from  the  principles  of  the  general  system:  he 
judges  of  occurrences  after  investigation  on  the  spot : 
the  Government  can  refer  to  him  on  any  occasion  for 
advice,  and  the  inhabitants,  when  they  deem  themselves 
aggrieved,  look  to  him,  when  on  his  circuit,  for  redress. 

I  am  so  far  from  conceiving  the  inutility  of  this  station, 
that  I  think  its  powers  may  be  extended  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  intrusting  the  police. of  the  country  to  his 
general  supervision.  Of  this  I  am  positive,  from  prac¬ 
tical  dmowledge  of  the  territories  of  Bombay,  that  the 
duties  of  the  revenue  commissioner,  involving  as  they 
do  all  fiscal  arrangements,  could  never  be  performed 
by  the  Government,  or  its  secretaries,  with  equal  benefit 
to  the  public  interests. 

The  changes  made  in  the  revenue  system  during 
my  administration  of  Bombay  have  been  generally 
approved;  but  the  pay  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter)  of  the  principal  collector,  in  charge  of 
two  collectorates,  has  been  reduced  to  the  amount  which 
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e.  collectors  formerly  received  when  in  charge  of  one. 
This  measure  will,  I  fear,  if  persisted  in,  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  benefits  I 
anticipated  from  the  changes  in  this  department  adopted 
at  my. recommendation.  It  was  by  encouraging  those 
who  had  great  responsibility,  and  by  rendering  the  prin¬ 
cipal  revenue  appointments  not  only  rewards,  but  objects 
of  ambition  to  men  of  the  highest  qualification,  that  I 
looked  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  system,  which, 
through  the  reduction  of  establishments  and  contingent 
expenses  of  every  description,  not  only  effected  an 
immediate  and  considerable  saving,  but  promised  to 
maintain  those  principles  of  economy  on  which  we  can 
alone  ground  a  hope  of  real  and  permanent  diminution 
of  expenditure.  I  must  believe  that  the  Government 
of  Bombay  has  remonstrated  very  seriously  with  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject;  as  I  am  positive 
they  must  deem  the  effects  of  the  orders  they  have 
received  not  only  calculated  to  counteract  the  object 
for  which  they  were  issued,  but  seriously  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  essential  branch  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  ■ 

It  is  not  accordant  with  the  object  of  this  statement 
to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  revenue  management  of 
the  territories  of  Bombay.  Guzerat  is  perhaps  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  province  in  India,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Deccan  is  an  arid  and  poor  soil.  The 
character  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  are  also  different.  All  these  circumstances 
require  that  a  system  grounded  on  the  same  principles 
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Revenue.  "  nized ;  but  we  agree  with  Captain  Barnwall  in  thinking  ! 
~ ~  “  that  long  and  findisputed  possession  constitutes  a  title 

“  investigations  of  this  sort,  we  would  much  rather  that  j 
“  our-  servants  should  err  on  the  side  of  forbearance 
“  than  of  undue  rigour.” 

Agaih,  when  treating  of  the  Grassia  and  Mehwassee 
chiefs,  the  Court  observes.  “  The  ascertainment  and 
“  practical  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  Government 
“  are  very  different  questions,;  for,  in  deciding  upon 
the  expediency  of  enforcing  an  ascertained  right,  it  , 
“  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  various  consi-  • 

“  derations  arising  out  of  the  general  state  of  society,  j 

“  the  character  and  habits  of  the  usurpers,  the  antiquity 
“  of  the  usurpation,  the  value  of  the  interests  at  stake, 

“  and  the  power  of  the  Government  to  press  its  just 
“  demands,  without  hazarding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
“  country.” 

A  subsequent  measure  of  the  Bombay  Government 
produced  much  discontent  in  Guzerat,  from  its  affecting 
a  class  of  men,  the  Bhats,  or  Genealogists,  of  the  ruder 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  These  persons,  though 
they  have  lost  the  influence  they  once  possessed,  have 
still  much  of  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen  ;  and 
that  was  increased  by  the  reduced  situation  to  which 
they  were  brought  by  a  regulation  of  Government  that 
instituted  an  investigation  of  tenures,  and  prescribed 
certain  rules  of  decision  in  regard  to  their  validity.  ; 
These  rules,  however  just  in  an  abstract  view,  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  poverty  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Bhats  and  other  classes,  many  of  whom  had  been 
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in  tlie  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  small  properties 
for  a  long  period.  This  measure,  which  had  been  re¬ 
luctantly  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  some  able  public  officers,  failed  in  bringing 
an  increase  of  revenue  at  all  proportionate  to  the  distress 
it  inflicted.  I  felt  it  therefore  my  duty  so  far  to  attend 
to  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  suffered  a’s  to  ap¬ 
point  a  well-qualified  and  experienced  civil  officer  to 
•  investigate  and  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  law, 
and  the  degree  in  which  there  was  ground  for  that 
strong  and  general  feeling  of  discontent  which  it  had 
excited. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  taben  a  very  liberal  view 
of  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  express,  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did,  their  disinclination  not  to  press  hard  upon 
those  who  hold  such  tenures ;  and  they  direct,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  term  of  occupancy  which  should 
confirm  the  -  rights  of  those  who  enjoy  them,  should 
be  thirty  instead  of  sixty  years;  the  latter  period 
being  that  fixed  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Go¬ 


vernment. 

Investigations  are  in  progress  both  in  Candeish  and 
the  southern  Mahratta  country,  to  fix  and  improve  the 
condition  of  Pattels,  an  object  of  equal  consequence  to 
the  revenue  and  police  branches  of  administration,  for 
in  both  we  must  look  to  the  maintenance  of  the  village 
system  as  the  best  means  of  securing  success  to  our 
efforts  at  good  government. 

The  various  considerations  which  induced  me  to 
recommend  so  strongly  as  I  did,  to  make  several  grants 
of  land  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  to  natives  of  Bombay, 
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e. are  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix*.  That  measure 
embraces  objects  of  policy  which  are  associated  with 
the  best  interests  of  Government,  the  attachment  of 
rich  and  enterprising  classes  of  men,  and  leading  them 
gradually  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works.  This,  from  the  tenacity  of 
Indians  to  those  pursuits  which  their  ancestors  had 
followed,  is  no  easy  task;  but  it  had  been  happily 
commenced,  and  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  its 
ultimate  and  complete  success,  if  it  had  not  been 
viewed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  common  fiscal 
arrangement,  and  made  subject  by  their  orders  to  some 
of  those  general  rules  which,  however  proper  they  may 
be  in  ordinary  cases,  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  one 
like  that  on  which  they  had  to  decide. 

This  measure  was  reported  in  a  letter  from  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  dated  4th  November,  1830. 
The  Court  in  their  reply,  under  date  the  17th  August, 
1831,  give  a  very  qualified  approval  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  and  proposed. 

They  admit  leases  of  ninety-nine  years,  but  deny 
those  in  perpetuity. 

They  consider  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  sufficient 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  forty  years  for  waste 
land  excessive ;  and  to  conclude,  they  refuse  to  confirm, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  long  lease,  the  grant  of  Abkary 
or  the  duty  upon  liquor  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  on  the  estates  of  opulent  natives. 

I  must  expect,  from  the  local  importance  which  be¬ 
longs  to  this  question,  that  it  will  be  referred  for  the 
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e.  who  may  he  led  by  feelings  of  pride  and  independence 
to  lay  out  large  sums  in  improving  and  beautifying  an 
estate,  will  hesitate,  from  the  fear  of  being  exposed  to 
the  insolence  of  the  lowest  servants  of  the  liquor  con¬ 
tractors.  The  Court  further  desire,  in  the  dispatch  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  Government  will  on  no 
occasion  grant  any  estate  on  a  lease  beyond  twenty- 
one  years’  date,  except  with  a  clause  which  makes  it 
subject  to  their  confirmation,  within  three  years’  date;  a 
qualification  which  will,  in  many  instances,  materially 
check  that  spirit  of  enterprise  in  improving  the  land, 
which  in  some  parts  of  our  Indian  territories  it  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  encourage. 

It  is  no  douht  politic  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
science  and  capital,  through  the  means  of  European 
agency,  in  order  to  improve  and  increase  the  products 
of  the  soil  of  India;  but  I  should  decidedly  prefer 
seeing  the  same  results  arise  from  the  efforts  of  affluent 
and  enterprising  natives ;  and  with  such  impressions,  the 
local  governments,  instead  of  being  limited  by  these 
strict  and  narrow  rules,  should  have  a  latitude  given 
them  to  afford  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  all 
who  could  be  made  useful  instruments  in  constructing 
public  works,  such  as  roads,  canals,  &c. ;  or  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  cultivation,  and  improving  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  like  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  such  articles ; 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  either  our  revenues  or  com¬ 
merce  will  increase  in  those  provinces,  in  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  powers  of  production,  nothing  but 
grain  is  cultivated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  in  all  the  measures  adopted 
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while  I  presided  over  the  Government  of  Bombay,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  no  grants  or  privileges 
conferred  on  individuals  (whether  European  or  native) 
from  whose  efforts  improvements  were  anticipated, 
should  interfere  with,  or  infringe  upon  the  claims  and 
rights  of  the  proprietors  or  occupants  of  the  soil. 

The  settlement  of  East  Indians  at  PhoolsKeher  is 
not  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  semi¬ 
nary  of.  education ;  hut  they  prohibit  the  Government 
of  Bombay  from  granting  to  the  Amelioration  Society 
formed  by  tins  class  any  more  land.  I  greatly  regret 
this  order.  In  an  abstract  view,  the  principle  stated 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Court  may  be  right,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  erroneous  in  its  application  to  the  present  case, 
which  is  one  that  forms  a  singular  exception  to  ordinary 
rule.  The  Anglo-Indians,  as  a  distinct  class,  have  long 
been  an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  the  Government. 
Their  claims  and  their  condition  have  excited  much 
sympathy  in  England.  Those  M  Bombay,  instead  of 
resorting  to  public  meetings  to  express  discontent,  or 
writing  petitions  and  memorials,  stating  their  expecta¬ 
tion  to  rise  at  once  into  that  consideration  to  which  the 
rank  of  their  fathers  in  society  and  their  own  education 
entitle  them,  have  associated  with  the  object  of  opening, 
through  their  combined  pecuniary  means  and  personal 
efforts,  a  path  to  consideration  and  distinction  in  the 
community  to  which  they  belong. 

I  felt  it  both  my  private  and  public  duty  to  give  them 
every  aid'  and  encouragement. 

The  members  of  this  East  Indian  Association,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  addressed  me,  on  my  leaving 
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.  “  vernment  can  grant  or  take  away.  That  over  which 
“  I  have  presided  has  keen  most  anxious  to  give  you, 
“  as  individuals,  and  as  a  valuable  part  of  its  subjects, 
“  every  encouragement ;  and  it  has  been  more  disposed 
“  to  open  to  you  situations  in  the  public  service,  of  higher 
“  responsibility  than  you  had  before,  from  its  observa- 
“  tion  of  the  moderation  and  good  sense  with  which  the 
“  Bast  Indians  at  Bombay  pursued  their  path  to  gra- 
“  dual  advancement. 

“  There  is  no  act  of  the  institution  which  you  repre- 
“  sent,  that  I  view  with  such  hope,  as  the  establishment 
"  of  Phoolsheher.  If  you  pursue,  with  that  zeal  and 
“  judgment  you  have  hitherto  shown,  the  course  of  edu- 
“  cation  at  that  colony  which  is  now  in  happy  progress, 
“  you  will  greatly  benefit  the  class  whose  best  interests 
“  are  in  your  hands,  and  amply  repay  Government 
“  for  the  support  it  has  afforded  to  this  establishment. 
“  I  have  watched  it  from  the  commencement  with 
“  anxious  anticipations"  of  the  good  that  will  arise  from 
“  it.  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  me,  in  that  re- 
“  tirement  which  my  age  and  long  services  require,  to 
“  hear  that  this  favourite  plan  for  the  promotion  of  your 
“  interests,  and  those  of  the  public,  (the  two  cannot  be 
“  separated,)  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success : 
“  but  it  cannot  fail;  for. the  youth  of  this  establishment, 
“  removed  as  they  are  from  all  temptation  to  idle  and 
“  vicious  courses,  are  brought  up  in  a  manner  that 
“  combines  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  natives  with 
“  the  attainments  and  qualities  of  Englishmen.  Men 
“  educated  at  such  an  establishment  will  possess  ad- 
“  vantages  that  will  ensure  employment.  They  will 
“  become  the  most  useful  of  instruments  ill  promoting 
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me.  of  promoting,  in  the  most  virtuous  and  rational  manner, 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  is  at  once  to  deny  the  means  of  their  advancement 
in  the  way  proposed ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  this  body  have  as 
yet  wealth  to  venture  on  such  speculations.  Besides,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  are  the  companies  of  London,  “  The 
Merchant  Tailors,”  for  instance,  but  societies  of  land¬ 
lords  ?  and  what  bodies  of  men  have  ever  been  such 
liberal  landlords  as  these,  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  cor¬ 
porations  ?  No  individuals  have  either  had  the  power 
or  inclination  to  promote  education,  or  to  contribute,  m 
so  great  a  degree,  to  the  progress  of  civilization  as 
these  incorporated  associations  of  individuals. 

I  have  treated  the  sublet  ot  education  very  fully  in 
the  Appendix  *,  a  nd  shall  only  notice  it  here  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  East  Indians  whom  I  established  at 
Phoolsheher. 

The  character  of  this  establishment  is  fully  stated  in 
Appendix  A  f.  There  is  no  measure  taken  during  the 
period  I  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  which  I  attach 
more  importance.  On  the  nature  of  the  means  that 
are  afforded  to  men  to  enable  them  to  work  their  own 
way  in  life,  much  more  than  on  any  learning  or  science 
imparted  at  schools  and  colleges,  will  depend  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  individuals  and  the  community.  The  colony 
of  East  Indians  planted  at  Phoolsheher  is  small,  but  it 
is  capable  of  gradual  increase  to  any  extent.  Besides 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  useful  arts  of  life  are 
taught ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  youth 
are  trained  to  labour  for  their  own  support,  and  habits 
of  sobriety,  frugality,  and  industry  are  maintained  in 
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iractice,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  inculcated  by  : 
jrecept.  The  duties  of  religion  are  strictly  observed 
it  this  settlement,  as  well  as  rules  which  preserve  good 
order  and  obedience  to  superiors. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  a  useless  and  unoccu¬ 
pied  palace  of  the  ex-Peishwa,  with  about  forty  acres 
of  ground,  containing  a  fruitful  garden,  was  granted  *  to 
the  society  for  a  period  of  years.  A  very  small  aid  of 
money,  amounting  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds,  was  also  given,  and  this,  with  their  own  means, 
has  enabled  them  to  commence  their  establishment  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  a 
measure  calculated,  in  its  gradual  extension  and  imita¬ 
tion,  to  make  good  and  useful  subjects  of  a  class,  for 
whom  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  devise  em¬ 
ployment  ;  nor  is  it  the  least  good  of  this  plan  that  it 
mixes  them  in  early  life  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
on  terms  which  are  likely  to  prove  equally  beneficial  to 
both  parties.  » 

They  will  have,  as  I  have  stated,  advantage  over  the 
natives  in  their  greater  means,  from  early  education,  of 
acquiring  science  and  knowledge  from  English  publica¬ 
tions,  while  they  will  successfully  compete  with  Euro¬ 
pean  artizans  and  workmen,  from  their  having  fewer 
wants,  and  more  frugal  habits  of  life. 

Doctor  Turner,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  visited 
the  establishment  of  Phoolsheher,  and  expressed,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  his  opinion  of  the  good  which,  if  libe¬ 
rally  supported,  it  was  certain  to  produce ;  and  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  Lord  Clare,  after  he  had  minutely 

*  The  sacrifice  of  revenue  by  this  grant  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty 
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ae.  inspected  this  institution,  has  recorded  his  full  belief 
that  it  would  be 'attended  with  all  the  important  benefits 
I  had  anticipated  from  its  establishment. 

The  Court  of  Directors  appear,  from  their  orders 
regarding  the  establishment  at  Phoolsheher,  to  regard 
it  merely  as  a  seminary  of  instruction ;  and  they  do  not 
appear  disposed  to  grant  that  liberal  encouragement 
which  it  requires,  and,  in  my  opinion,  merits ;  but  further 
reports  will,  I  trust,  induce  them  to  take  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  benefits  which  may  he  expected  from  its 
future  prosperity  and  extension.  With  one  part  of  the 
Court’s  instructions  regarding  this  institution,  I  fully 
agree, — which  is  the  continued  control  that  the  local 
government  should  exercise  over  the  society  to  whom 
the  grant  of  the  house,  garden,  and  land  was  made. 
This  is  essential  for  its  success,  as  well  as  the  public 
interests.  The  points  of  most  importance  are  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  qualities  of  the  parties  to  whom  land  is 
leased,  advances  made, .or  supervision  of  establishments 
intrusted.  The  decision  on  these  points,  whether  they 
regard  the  original  lease  or  nomination,  should  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  while  the  managing  committee  of  the  society 
is  left  to  a  proper  exercise  of  its  controlling  authority, 

a  fair  portion  oi  protection  should  be  extended  to  those 

who  have  been  selected  for  such  trust ;  otherwise  they 

may  be  exposed  to  suffer,  both  in  reputation  and  for¬ 

tune,  from  the  want  of  information,  or  the  prejudices,  of 
those  under  whom  they  have  to  act.  That  such  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  Government  may  be  attended  with 
difficulties,  and  liable  to  general  objections,  there'can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  we  must,  with  reference  to  this  part 


getlier  singular.  There  is  no  community  that  I  know 
in  any  country,  who  stand  in  so  remarkable  a  position 
as  the  East  Indians  ;  and  if  we  desire  to  remove  ob¬ 
stacles  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  their  becoming 
a  contented  and  useful  branch  of  the  Indian  population, 
we  must  not  apply  to  men  in  their  condition*  general 
principles  and  sweeping  maxims  of  political  economy, 
but  seek,  through  every  means  we  can  adopt,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  attainment  of  that  respectable  condition  and 
consideration  in  society  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by 
their  numbers,  their  knowledge,  and  their  character. 


I  have  before  stated  that  the  police  of  the  provinces  Police, 
subject  to  Bombay  is  supervised  by  the  collectors  of 
revenue,  who.  m  their  magisterial  duties,  act  under 
the  control  of  the  Sudder  Phoujjlurry  Adawlut,  or  chief 
court  of  criminal  justice.  I  have  treated  this  subject 
very  fully  in  Appendix  A  *.  There  is  no  branch  of 
the  administration  of  India,  in  which  there  have  been 
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sacrificed;  but  I  have,  in  Appendix  A*,  stated  my 
sentiments  so  fully  upon  this  subject, "that  I  shall  only 
add  that,  in  British  India;  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  subjects  depend  upon  a  good  and 
efficient  police;  and  whenever  we  have  failed  in  its 
establishment,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  our 
native  subjects  have  been  justly  dissatisfied  with  our 
rule,  deriving,  under  the  evils  to  which  our  laws  left 
them  exposed,  no  consolation  from  their  boasted  wis¬ 
dom  and  general  principles  of  justice. 

No  country  within  my  knowledge  presented  more 
obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  security, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  good  police,  than  the  province 
of  Candeish.  It  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  shared 
among  plunderers  of  all  descriptions,  from  Mahratta 
chiefs  to  Arab  soldiers;  and  the  defenceless  inha¬ 
bitants  of  its  plains  were  not  only  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  misrule,  but  to  the.  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bheels,  and  other  predatory  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  its 
mountains.  The  wise  and  vigorous  measures  adopted 
by  my  predecessor,  aided  by  the  able  officers  employed 
to  carry  them  into  execution,  were  ultimately  successful 
in  restoring  order  to  this  province.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  that  continuing  was  the  establishment 
of  Bheel  colonies  of  cultivators  and  a  Bheel  corps  of 
soldiers  j\  These  measures  have  had  the  desired  effect 

*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p,  70. 


of  reclaiming  great  numbers  of  this  wild  class  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  in  rendering  them  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  that  peace  which  they  had  so  long  disturbed. 

The  police  of  the  island  and  town  of  Bombay  was 
defective,  and  became,  during  the  period  I  was  governor, 
a  subject  of  serious  complaint  from  the  inhabitants. 
It  could  fiot  be  efficiently  remedied,  owing  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  entertained  regarding  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  established  by  the  Government  and 
his  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  amended;  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
whatever  may  he  the  effect  of  the  late  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  invests  Government 
with  a  power  of  nominating  native  magistrates  at  the 
presidencies,  it  will  operate  well  at  Bombay.  In  the 
city  of  Surat,  which,  from  its  extent,  condition,  and  the 
character  of  a  number  of  its  inhabitants,  presented  more 
difficulties  than  any  place  I  know  to  the  establishment 
of  a  good  police,  a  success  has  attended  the  active  vigi¬ 
lance  and  complete  local  knowledge  of  a  native  magis-. 
trate  *,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  effected  by  any 
European ;  for  the  latter  could  never  have  acquired 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  population  that  has  given  to  the  former  such 
advantage  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duty.  All 

charge  of  the  colonies,  and  Captain  Ontram  to  the  command  of  the  Bheel 

restoring  and  maintaining  order  among  the  predatory  tribes  who  dwell  in 
the  mountains  of  that  district. 

*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  73. 
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that  natives  require,  who  are  employed  m  the  police, 
is  confidence  and  encouragement,  combined,  when  it  is 
merited,  with  honourable  distinction  in  that  community, 
to  the  happiness  and  good  order  of  which  their  efforts 
so  materially  contribute. 


The  subjects  which  come  under  the  head  of  Public 
are  treated  in  Appendix  A.  '  There  is  none  to  which  I 
attach  such  importance  as  that  upon  education  and 
office  establishments. 

I  have  noticed  this  subject  in  the  Appendix,:  and  it 
is  very  fully  treated  in  my  minute  of  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1829,  which  is  printed  in  the  parliamentary  pa¬ 
pers  *.  Its  importance,  however,  will  excuse  my 
making,  in  this  place,  some  extracts  from  that  docu¬ 
ment.  I  stated  in  it  the  principle  on  which  the  changes 
and  modifications  I  proposed  in  existing  establishments 

“  It  will,  I  conclude,  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that, 
“  though  our  schools  may  give  the  elements  of  know- 
“  ledge,  it  is  only  in  its  application,  and  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  that  talent  we  culti- 
“  vate,  that  success  can  be  ensured  to  the  efforts  made 
“  for  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  sublets.  It 
“  follows,  therefore,  that  their  education,  and  the  man- 
“  ner  in  which  youth  are  brought  up,  should  be  suited 
"  to  those  occupations  which  the  Government  have  the 
“  power  of  enabling  them  to  pursue,  and  to  the  charac- 
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“  ter  and  construction  of  the  community  am  on  a  whom 
“  they  are  expe&ed,  through  their  better  education,  to 
“  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood.” 

Referring  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  East  Indians  *,  after  describing  the 
stations  in  society  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  I  ob- 

“  The  proper  place  for  the  East  Indians  to  strive  for 
“  in  the  population  of  India  is  to  become  a  useful  and 
“  connecting  link  between  the  Europeans  and  natives. 
"  for  which  they  are,  by  their  birth,  their  education, 
“  and  their  religion,  well  suited.  If  they  should  remain, 
“  from  difference  of  climate,  or  other  causes,  a  shade 
“  inferior  to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  may  have 
“  to  compete,  in  energy  of  character  and  knowledge, 
"  their  education  and  means  of  adding  to  their  informa- 
“  tion  will  generally  give  them  many  advantages  over 
“  the  natives  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 

“  The  acquaintance  of  the  East  Indian  from  infancy 
“  with  the  English  language  will  enable  him  to  refer 
“  to  every  improvement  of  art  and  science  in  Europe ; 
“  and  these,  until  translations  are  greatly  multiplied, 
“  must  remain  almost  a  dead  letter  to  the  other  inha- 
“  bitants  of  India. 

“  The  East  Indian,  though  he  may  be  in  some  points 
“  inferior  to  the  European  with  whom  he  may  have  to 
“  compete  in  labour  or  in  art,  will  have  many  advan- 
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iblic.  “employment;  but  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that,  native 
“  children  or  Jouths  under  seventeen  or  eighteen 
“  should  not  be  brought  to  Bombay  from  the  interior, 
“  and  separated  from  their  parents,  for  the  benefit  of 
“  instruction.  None  that  they  can  receive  will  be  equal 
“  to  the  hazards  incurred  to  their  morals,  and  to  that  of 
“  weakening,  if  not  destroying  those  ties  of  caste  and 
“  kindred  which  now  bind  Indian  families  and  societies, 
“  and  which,  with  all  their  defects,  have  advantages 
“  that  should  not  be  cast  away,  until  we  can  well  supply 
«  their  place  with  motives  and  duties  that  will  equally 
“  or  better  promote  the  good  order  of  society. 

“  The  promises  given  to  parents,  and  a  desire  to  con- 
“  form  with  the  wishes  of  Government,  made  numbers 
“  send  children,  on  the  first  establishment  of  schools 
“  and  institutions  at  Bombay,  who,  under  other  circum- 
“  stances,  would  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so ;  but  still 
“  none  of  any  rank  could  be  tempted,  even  by  tlie 
“  flattering  prospect  o£  future  employment  in  the  public 
“  service.  The  Mahomedau  and  Hindoo  mother  are 
“  are  alike  adverse  to  part,  even  for  a  period,  from  their 
“  sons.  It  is  to  them  they  look  for  enjoyment  and  im- 
“  portance  in  life ;  a  wife  is  often  neglected,  a  mother 
“  is  always  respected.  In  this  state  of  society  there 
“  can  be  nothing  more  hurtful  to  the  feelings  than  such 
“  separations ;  and  the  pain  they  create  is  aggravated 
'  “by  the  just  alarm  parents  have,  of  tlieir  .children  being 
“  brought  up  in  a  large  and  dissolute  town  like  Bom- 
"  hay,  where  the  mixture  of  all  tribes  causes  much  un- 
“  easiness  to  parents  of  high  caste,  lest  their  children 
“  should  be  polluted  by  improper  intercourse.” 
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When  visiting  the  provinces  I  conversed  with  many  of  Public, 
the  natives,  on  the  plan  I  proposed  to  introduce  to  pro- 
mote  education  *,  and  on  the  encouragement  their  chil¬ 
dren  would  receive,  first  in  prizes  to  the  best  scholars, 
and  afterwards  in  the  public  employ.  Treating  on  this 
subject,  I  observe : — "  While  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
“  country  at  Poona,  and  when  on  my  late  tour  to  the 
“  eastward.  I  communicated  with  many  of  the  most 
“  respectable  native  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
“  principal  schoolmasters,  and  with  the  fathers  of 
“  some  of  the  children.  All  asked  me  the  same 
“  question.  To  what  immediate  and  specific  objects  is 
“  this  education  to  lead  1  When  I  mentioned  the  in- 
“  tention  I  have  now  stated,  of  giving  small  prizes, 

“  and  opening  the  path  to  promotion  in  the  public 
“  service  to  those  who  added  to  education  perse- 
“  verance  and  good  conduct,  they  appeared  delighted, 

“  and  said  all  would  learn,  in  the  hope  of  such  dis- 
“  tinction, 

“  The  plan  I  have  proposed  may,  I  am  assured,  he 
“  introduced  upon  principles  of  economy.  The  most 
“  popular  and  useful  of  the  translations  published  at 
“  the  lithographic  establishments  might  be  given  as 
“  prizes,  with  small  medals  struck  at  the  Mint,  from 
“  the  value  of  one  to  five  rupees.  A  turban  or  small 
“  present  in  money  might  be  given  to  the  hoy  who 
“  entered  the  collector’s  cutchery ;  and  in  that,  arrange- 
"  ments  could,  I  am  satisfied,  be  easily  made,  without 
“  putting  the  Government  to  any  expense  whatever. 

*  Vide  extracts  from  my  Minute  on  this  subject.  Appendix  A,  p.  K. 

The  whole  of  this  document  is  printed  in  parliamentary  papers. 


ition  of  the  collector,  be  aided  to  pro- 
y,  and  to  obtain  further  instruction, 
chools  of  the  Education  Society,  or 
tent  institution,  where  they  might, 
superiority  at  examinations,  recom- 
is  to  appointment  as  teachers,  or  in 
in  which  their  attainments  entitled 

if  the  missionary  societies,  as  well  as 
nought  up  privately,  must,  as  before 
gilt  to  stand  for  prizes  at  every  public 


for  that  tmrnose  should  not  he  ( 
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“  lish,  there  will  he  profitable  employment  for  all  who 
“  learn  to  read  and  write  this  language ;  and  a  fumili- 
“  arity  with  it  will  open  to  those  who  possess  it  new 
“  sources  of  knowledge,  and  qualify  them  to  promote 
“  improvement.  From  English  schools  being  esta- 
“  hlished  at  no  place  but  Bombay,  the  pay  of  writers 
“  and  accountants  is  immoderately  high ;  and  when 
,  “  these  move  from  the  presidency,  they  require  still 
“  higher  wages :  and  when  well  qualihed,  they  can, 
“  from  their  limited  numbers,  command  almost  any  pay 
"  they  demand.  This  introduces  a  tone  of  extrava- 
“  gance  of  demand  from  this  class  of  persons  in  all  our 
“  departments.  Of  some  remedies  for  this  evil  I  shall 
“  speak  hereafter ;  hut  the  real  mode  to  decrease  price 
“  is  to  multiply  the  article  English  schools  should 
“  be  established  or  encouraged  at  Surat  and  Poonah ; 
“  and  I  look  to  the  small  colony  of  East  Indians  about 
“  to  be  established  at  Phoolshehcr,  with  great  hope  of 
“  aid  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  improvement. 
“  The  grounds  upon  which  these  expectations  rest  will 
“  be  explained  in  a  separate  Minute.  Suffice  it  at 
“  present  to  observe,  that  from  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
"  ment,  combined  with  the  character  of  some  of  the 
“  persons  who  will  form  part  of  this  establishment, 
“  I  look  with  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  its 
“  success  in  every  way,  hut  in  none  more  than  as  a 

*  “  The  excellent  English  schools  at  Masulipatam  and  other  towns 
“  of  the  Madras  presidency  have  so  lowered  the  pay  of  English  writers, 

“  per imensem,  can  be  hired  on  the  Madras  establishment  for  twenty  and 
“  twenty-five  rupees,  and  so  in  proportion  through  all  the  grades.” 
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“  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  branch 
“  of  useful  knowledge." 

An  account  of  the  numerous  seminaries  established 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  at  the  presidency,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*; 
and  it  merits  notice,  as  fully  developing  my  objects,  and 
the  means  by  which  I  sought  their  accomplishment. 

I  must  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  benefit, 
both  to  Government  and  its  subjects,  from  these  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  connect  education  with  public  establish¬ 
ments  ;  but  these  must  he  enforced  by  the  most  positive 
orders  from  England,  or  the  whole  system  will  fail. 
Many  feelings  and  motives  will  operate  against  its 
success ;  but  if  we  desire  an  efficient  and  economical 
reform  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  one 
which  beyond  all  others  will,  if  attended  to,  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  combining  instruction  with  good  habits  and 
principles,  this  measure  must  he  supported  in  a  manner 
too  decided  to  admit  ofiits  defeat. 

Among  the  measures  adopted  to  diffuse  knowledge 
while  I  presided  over  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
there  was  none  more  important  in  my  judgment 
than  that  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  Institution  at  Poonah,  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  reduce 
the  •  Engineer  Institution  at  the  presidency.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  measure  was  adopted  led  me 
to  anticipate  the  ready  assent  of  the  authorities  in 
England.  I  have,  however,  been  disappointed.  The 
Court  of  Directors  have  not  approved  of  my  fixing 
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the  Government  Institution  at  Poonah,  and  have  di¬ 
rected  it  to  be  established  at  Bombay.  They  have- 
also  ordered  some  modifications  in  its  plan ;  but  I  must 
hope,  when  the  whole  scope  of  the  measure  is  .ex¬ 
plained,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  their  decision  will  be 
altered.  Ample  means  of  affording  education  and 
knowledge  to  all  ranks  at  Bombay  exist,  independent 
of  this  institution ;  but  from  causes  which  have  been 
stated,  these  are  practically  not  within  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes  of  our 
native  subjects,  and  these  it  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
most  useful  anti  politic  to  instruct  and  enlighten.  I  had 
found,  by  the  experience  of  several  years,  that  natives 
of  rank  in  the  provinces  would  not  send  their  sons  to 
Bombay.  The  Government  Institution,  being  fixed  at 
Poonah,  became  accessible  to  all  such.  The  principal 
Brahmins  attached  to  it,  who  were  versed  in  European 
science  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments, 
dispensed  knowledge  to  their  wondering  countrymen ; 
and  it  was  my  intention,  as  soon  as  an  arrangement 
could  be  effected,  to  associate  this  institution  with  the 
Brahmin  college  established  at  Poonah,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that,  without  exciting  alarm. or  offending  prejudices, 
Hindoos  of  real  learning  and  science  would  gradually 
overcome  that  ignorance  and  superstition  which  gave 
their  less  enlightened  brethren  much  of  that  influence 
they  possessed  over  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  Brahmins  of  such,  communities  as  those  which 
form  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  subject  to  Bombay,  have  been  deprived  of. 
wealth  and  power  by  the  introduction  of  our  Govern- 


that  knowledge  should  precede  their  efforts  to 
converts,  they  have  cautiously  abstained  from 
act  that  could  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
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natives,  or  call  in  any  mode  for  the  interference  of 
Government.  Several  of  these  within  the  Bombay  * 

piety,  and  from  the  familiar  manner  in  which  they  live 
and  associate  with  the  natives,  have  acquired  a  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  then-  language  and  habits.  This  I 
ever  found  them  ready  to  apply  to  the  promotion  of  the 
reputation  and  strength  of  the  Government ;  and  when 
I  proposed  circulating  tracts  explanatory  of  our  fiscal 
and  judicial  regulations,  in  order  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  might  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  justice  on  which  they  were  grounded,  I  was  assured  -f 
of  every  aid  from  the  missionaries  m  giving  them  cir¬ 
culation. 

As  one  result  of  spreading  knowledge  and  science 
among  our  native  subjects,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  shall  make  them  more  efficient  aids  ill  the 
improvement  of  their  country,  and  better  succeed  in  the 
development  of  those  resources  which  will  render  India 
of  real  value  to  England.  As  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end,  numbers  think  it  indispensable  to  make  the 
English  the  general  language  over  this  vast  continent. 
This  I  am  satisfied  is  impracticable  J,  even  if  it  was 
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acquired  territories,  by  constructing  *  roads,  and  by  no¬ 
minating  an  able  and  qualified  officer  f  as  statistical 
reporter  of  the  Deccan,  taken  every  step  that  wisdom 
could  suggest  to  lay  the  foundation  of  obtaining  the 
information  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  those  re¬ 
sources  which  men  who  took  a  less  comprehensive  view 
of  his  objects  might  have  thought  he  was  wasting  by 
unnecessary  expenditure. 

The  provinces  of  Bombay  may  be  classed  with  those 
from  which  we  may  anticipate  the  most  material  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  increased  produce  of  the  soil,  manufactures 
and  trpde.  The  late  survey  ,  of  the  Indus,  with  that  of 
the  countries  between  it  and  the  Oxus,  recently  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  same  enterprising  officer  J,  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  I  have  already  noticed,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  steam,  which  opens  to  that  new 
species  of  navigation  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulph, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus,  gives  reason¬ 
able  ground  to  hope  for  a  great  ■extension  of  commerce 
in  this  quarter,  but  that  can  never  be  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  it  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  countries. 
It  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  led  to  my  unceasing 
efforts  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  that  produce  by 
winch  the  territories  of  this  part  of  our  Indian  dominions 
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could  best  pay  for  those  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
which  they  either  consumed  or  were  the  medium  of 
conveying  to  the  more  distant  regions  of  Asia. 


The  subject  of  improving  the  Cotton  produced  in  the 
provinces  of  Bombay  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix*. 

Before  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  18th  February,  1829,  directing  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  improvement  of  the 
cotton  within  the  territories  of  Bombay,  a  regulation 
had  been  published  which  subjected  any  one  who  adul¬ 
terated  this  important  article  of  produce  to  prompt 
punishment.  The  good  effects  of  this  law  were  early 
visible,  and  while  the  demand  increased,  the  price  of  the 
Surats,  as  the  Guzerat  cotton  is  termed,  rose  in  the 
English  market. 

Two  farmsf  have  since  been  established,  one  in  the 
northern  and  one  in  the  southern  territories  subject  to 
Bombay.  The  sole  object  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
experiments  of  the  different  seeds,  and  to  give  instruc- 
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tions  to  the  natives,  respecting  the  planting  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  cotton,  so  as  to  render  it  mor3  adapted  to  the 
English  market,  in  which  it  has  to  rival  the  American, 
Brazil,  and  Egyptian  cottons.  Deeming  this  a  subject 
of  much  national  importance,  I  not  only  gave  it  my 
attention  m  India,  hut  have  continued  to  do  so  in 
England.  I  visited  Manchester,  and  have  communi¬ 
cated  with  all  from  whom  I  couhl  obtain  information 
calculated  to  promote  the  object.  The  result  is  my 
conviction  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  trade 
in  this  material  than  India  now  enjoys,  may,  with  care 
and  encouragement,  he  obtained  for  that  country,  a 
result  which  will  prove  of  equal  benefit  to  it  and  to 
England.  I  shall  shortly  state  the  grounds  on  which 
this  expectation  is  founded. 

Surat*  cotton  is  of  the  specimen  termed  herbaceous f, 
and  is  of  annual  growth.  The  quality  of  the  cotton 
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,tton.  in  tile  pod  is,  I  believe,  admitted  to  be  nearly  equal 

~~  even  to  the  American  cotton  called  Uplands.  But  it 
has  hitherto  been,  comparatively  speaking  with  the 
American,  unskilfully  cultivated  and  carelessly  gathered, 
and  kept  before  it  is  removed  from,  the  place  of  its 
growth.  Hence  its  excellent  quality  has  hardly  re¬ 
deemed"  it  from  the  depreciation  in  value,  consequent  to 
its  being  given  to  the  manufacturer  in  England  hill  of 
seeds,  leaves,  and  sand.  It  is  sown  in  all  June  by  a 
rude  drill,  and  the  first  plucking*  (always  the  best) 
taken  from  the  pods  m  January  and  repeated  three 
times  at  the  interval  of  a  fortnight  between  each 
plucking  f .  Cotton  is  very  precarious,  being  equally 
liable  to  injury  through  excessive  rain,  droughts,  or 
cold ;  and  the  failure  of  dews  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  lessens  the  produce  by  a  third,  and  often  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  good, :  the  expense  of 
cultivation  %  and  of  labour  is  so  little  that,  with  a  mo- 


pluckmg  to  the  beginning  of  April; 


derate  assessment,  the  profits  of  this  produce  has,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  hazards,  well  repaid  tBe  landholders. 

It  is  stated  in  an  official  letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  on  the  subject  of  cotton,  that  during  the  last 
American  war  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  cotton 
from  India,  and  the  Bombay  merchants  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  selecting  and  cleaning #  cottodfor  the 
English  market:  but  no  proportional  proht  was  ob¬ 
tained.  On  the  contrary,  the  inferior  and  uncleaned 
cotton  yielded  the  greatest  profit ;  which  it  still  does, 
owing  to  its  being  cheaper,  and  more  wanted  from  that 
circumstance  to  mix  in  various  manufactories  than  the 
finer -j-  cotton,  which  the  Manchester  and  other  spinners 
admitted  was,  in  fibre  and  quality,  sufficiently  good  to 
compete  with  the  American.  They  stated  that  the  dirt 
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[ton.  leaves  and  sand  mixing  with  the  material,  was  the  great 

—  obstacle  to  its  value,  the  leaf  being  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  cotton, ’and  so  light*  and  brittle, 
that  it  could  not,  they  found,  be  separated  by  the  same 
rapid  and  easy  process  that  cleaned  it  from  the  other 
soil,  without  breaking  the  staple.. 

The  causes  which  operate  to  depress  Surat  cotton 
in  the  market  merit  much  consideration.  That  just 
alluded  to  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  over¬ 
come,  for  it  arises  partly  from  climate.  Soon  after  the 
first  plucking,  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  dry  wind 
destroy  the  vegetable  moisture  of  the  plant,  and  the 
leaves  are  scattered  with  the  slightest  touch,  and  in 
their  brittle  state  mix  with  the  cotton.  This  might  be 
much  guarded  against  by  altering  the  mode  of  planting. 
Though  in  India  planted  in  rows,  the  plants  are  so 
close,  that  as  they  grow  up  the  leaves  intermingle,  and 
the  gatherer,  whose  process,  if  not  well  directed  and 
vigilantly  superintended,  is  very  careless,  brushes  off 
fifty  leaves  for  every  pod  he  takes.  In  America  they 
plant  the  cotton  in  rows  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  the 
slave  employed  m  tins  cultivation  to  walk  without  the 
least  hazard  of  his  touching  anything  but  the  pods  they 
pluck.  In  India  this  plan  might  be  adopted  without 
loss  of  land,  for  the  clear  space  between  the  ridges 
would  be  fallow  for  next  season. 

When  the  Knglish  Government  came  into  possession 


of Uaroacli,  in  1805,  cotton  was  received  in  payment  of 
revenue:  and  after  some  years,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  had  the  expected  effect  of  greatly  improving  the 
material,  by  making  the  cultivators  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleaning  the  kupas.  winch  is  the  name 
given  to  the  raw  material  in  the  first  stage.  This  was 
divided  into  three  classifications  *,  and  a  price  not  only 
amountim?  to  remuneration,  but  a  premium  given  for 
the  best  produce,  and  presents  made  to  the  cultivators 
and  gatherers.  The  latter  were  carefully  instructed  to 
use  bags  to  keep  the  kupas  clear  of  leaves  and  dirt ; 
and  a  plan  was  adopted  for  putting  the  different  qua¬ 
lities,  as  gathered,  into  bags  of  cloth. 

Other  causes  than  those  stated  might  and  did  operate 
at  the  same  period  to  advance  the  price  of  cotton,  but 
the  improvement  in  its  quality  no  doubt  greatly  raised 
the  character  of  the  article,  and  with  it  the  demand. 
Surat  cotton  had  been  sent  to  England  long  before, 
but  the  shipments  were  casual,  and  it  could  not  be 
deemed  a  regular  trade  before  1817.  It  bad  long  been 
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and  tlie  Company  sent,  in  1789,  120,000  bales,  being 
as  great  a  supply,  I  believe,  as  has  ever  been  required 
for  that  market.  In  1816,  the  two  principal  houses* 
of  agency  at  Bombay  made  a  proposition  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  accepted,  to  furnish  it  with  cotton  for 
China.  This  was  done  as  an  experiment,  but  from 
some  causes,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  answered  the 
views  of  either  party ;  and  it  appeal's  from  the  records, 
as  well  as  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  officers  then  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  a  minute  survey  of  the  soil  and  condition 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  cotton  districts,  that  the  system 
of  receiving  cotton  in  payment  of  revenue  was  most 
beneficial  to  them,  while  the  great  pains  taken,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  local  public  officers,  to  direct  the 
mode  of  gathering,  combined  with  the  authorized  pre¬ 
miums  being  calculated  to  stimulate  both  the  growers 
and  gatherers,  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material.  This  system  was  first  interrupted  by  the 
changes  made  on  the  .renewal  of  the  charter.  Orders 
were  sent  to  discontinue  it  in  part,  the  Government 
limiting  itself  to  taking  one  half  in  the  districts  where 
the  usage  had  prevailed,  and  to  the  recovering  of  ad¬ 
vances  actually  made  to  the  cultivators.  Great  anxiety 
was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  Directors  to  separate, 
as  the  new  act  of  parliament  required,  the  commercial 
from  the  revenue  accounts,  which  were  so  mixed  in  this 
system  as  to  render  it  most  difficult.  It  was  also 
stated  in  the  dispatches  from  England,  that  receiving 
revenue  in  kind  was  contrary  to  received  maxims  of 
political  economy,  but  the  merchants  on  whose  repre- 
*  Messrs.  Fortes  and  Co.,  and  Messrs,  Bruce,  Faucett,  and  Co. 
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sentations  this  act  was  chiefly  grounded,  soon  discovered  Cotton, 
their  error*,  while  the  cultivators  of ’cotton,  for  whose 
interests  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  all  the  orders  they 
gave  upon  this  subject,  evince  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
desire  than  their  own,  suffered  serious  injury ;  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  led  the  local  authorities  to  -yield  but  a 
slow  and  reluctant  obedience  to  the  orders "  for  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  worked  so  favourably,  not 
only  to  its  native  subjects,  but  to  general  commerce. 

The  premiums  to  cultivators  of  cotton  were  annulled, 
on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  operative  when  private 
merchants  were  so  much  in  possession  of  the  market. 

The  good  effects,  however,  produced  by  the  system  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  period;  and  the  Company’s  cotton,  as  it  was 
termed,  never  bore  a  higher  price  than  in  1818  or 
1819,  owing  no  doubt  to  increased  demand.  The  s 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ritchie,  to 
whom  I  applied  for  information  on  this  subject. 

“  In  answer  to  your  query,”  (that  gentleman  observes,) 

“  about  the  revenue  cotton  in  Guzerat  compared  with 
“  the  qualities  usually  exposed  for  sale  in  Bombay, 

“  previous  to  the  abandonment  of  that  system,  I  have 
“  to  state,  in  addition  to  what  my  evidence  on  this  point 
“  before  the  House  of  Commons  shows  of  its  superiority, 

“  that  in  1819,  when  the  Bombay  government  retained 
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“  and  sold  by  auction  3500  bales  of  their  best  qualities 
“  of  that  year,  5  attended  that  sale,  and  the  above 
“  quantity  averaged  281  rupees  the  candy  of  784&.:  it 
“  was  as  clean  as  any  American  upland  cotton,  and 
“  superior  in  quality  to  any  Surat  cotton  seen  in  this 
"  market  since  that  period ;  it  was  cleared  by  the  com- 
“  mon  churltee  of  its  seed,  and  of  course  the  fibre  not 
"  at  all.  injured ;  the  only  complaint  ever  made  of  the  cot- 
"  ton  cleared  of  seed  by  the  churkee  is,  that  it  is  some- 
“  times  a  little  soiled  by  the  oil  put  too  carelessly  on  the 
“  axles  of  the  rollers.” 

It  is  not  meant  to  state  that  other  causes  did  not 
combine  at  this  period  with  the  improved  quality  of 
Surat  cotton  to  raise  its  value.  The  great  competition 
among  the  free  traders  who  had  resorted  to  India,  and 
an  increased  demand  for  the  article  in  England,  raised 
its  price  beyond  what  it  ever  was  before  or  since.  The 
usual  consequences  of  overtrading  occurred,  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  were  as  ruinous  to  the  merchants  who  dealt 
in  this  article  as  those  preceding  had  proved  profitable, 
but  it  is  a  most  undoubted  fact,  that  what  greatly  in¬ 
creased  these  losses  was  the  falling  off  in  the  cleanness 
of  the  cotton. 

From  the  influx  of  native  agents  of  European  houses 
in  Bombay,  through  whose  competition,  combined  no 
doubt  with  the  collusion  of  the  local  merchants  and  cul¬ 
tivators,  Surat  cotton  became  deteriorated  and  suffered 
great  depreciation  both  m  price  and  quantity  m  the 
English  market,  in  which  it  had,  in  1818  and  1819, 
when  the  results  of  the  revenue  *  cotton  system  were  in 
force,  risen  to  be  a  most  valuable  article  of  commerce.  It 


gradually,  however,  recovered ;  and  the  regulation*  of 
1828  passed  soon  after  I  took  charge  of  the  government 
of  Bombay,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  Bombay,  European  and  native,  proved  very 
efficacious.  This  measure,  combined  with  recent  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality,  and  with  increased  demand, 
has  raised  the  import  of  Surat  cotton,  from  25  bales 
in  1813,  to  91,528  in  1832,  and  from  accounts  received, 
this  is  likely  to  be  increased  to  100,000  bales  in  18331, 
a  result  which  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  demand 
of  the  raw  material  in  the  market  as  well  as  its  com¬ 
parative  value  from  improved  quality. 

The  progress  of  this  great  increase  of  consumption  of 
cotton  from  Bombay,  which  exceeds  by  about  five-sixths 
all  the  other  parts  of  India,  is  independent  of  home  con¬ 
sumption,  of  exports  to  China,  and  neighbouring  pro- 

The  following  Table  will  shew  the  gradual  increase 
of  import  into  England,  and  its  price,  compared  with 
other  cottons,  from  which  a  judgment  may  he  formed 
of  the  causes  to  which  the  fluctuations  m  this  article 
are  to  be  ascribed. 

*  By  regulation  3,  of  1829,  it  was  declared,  “  That  any  persons  frau- 
“  dulently  mixing  bad  and  good  cotton,  and  selling  it  as  good,  or  fraudu- 
“  lently  deteriorating  the  article  by  exposing  it  to  the  night  dews,  putting 
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I  have  before  stated  the  considerable  exports  of  cotton 
from  Bombay  to  England  before  the  period  at  which 
this  table  commences.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  had  stimulated  the  merchants  of  India  to 
convey  this  article  and  others  of  Indian  produce  to 
England  in  Indian  vessels,  which  were,  for  the  first 
time,  permitted  to  trade  to  that  country;  but  various 
causes,  and  among  others,  the  high  rates  of  freight  and 
insurance,  appear  to  hare  put  an  end  to  the  trade  in 
cotton  from  India;  while  America,  enjoying  at  this 
time  all  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  nation,  reaped  all 
the  benefit  of  that  trade.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
China  market  absorbed,  previous  to  our  late  acquisitions 
in  Guzerat,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  grown  in,  that 
country.  From  these  facts,  the  trade  in  this  article  from 
Bombay  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  extinct  in 
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1813,  is  now.  more  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period.  Colton. 
Though  its  rise  has  been,  in  some  degree,  regulated  by 
the  varying  prices,  the  increased  produce  in  America, 
the  creation,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  of  this  trade  in 
Egypt,  and  above  all,  by  the  demand,  which  appears  to 
have  risen  in  a  full  ratio  with  the  supply,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  that  the  decline  of  its  consumption,  for  many  years, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  deteriorated. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  increase  of  the 
home  consumption,  export,  and  stock  m  hand,  of  the 
Surat  cotton  for  eight  years,  made  up  each  year  to  the 
31st  of  December,  and  exhibit  its  increase  since  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  to  improve  its  quality. 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  increased 
export  of  Surat  cotton  to  the  continent,  during  the 
years  1830,  1831,  and  1832;  in  which,  though  com¬ 
paratively  small  in  amount,  it  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  America. 
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The  Board  of  Control,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  Cotta 
7th  of  October,  1828,  called  the  attention  of  the  ' 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Indian  cotton,  in  a  degree  that  would  rival 
the  American ;  and  the  latter  sent  instructions  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  and  have  since  made  every  effort 
to  attain  this  object.  Their  orders  to  the  Bombay 
Government  on  this  subject  have  been  zealously  and 
judiciously  carried  into  execution.  The  farm  near  Ba- 
roach  has  been  increased,  and  subsidiary  ones  established. 

Seeds  of  every  description  have  been  sent  to  try  in  the 
various  soils.  Premiums  have  been  given,  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  1815,  to  the  cultivators  and  cleaners  of 
the  best  quality  of  cotton.  The  cotton  raised  by  the 
cultivators,  as  well  as  at  the  farm,  cleaned  in  every 
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staple  of  the  export  and  riches  of  its  southern  states- 
Whitney’s  gin  Was  sent  to  Bombay  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  more  effective  in  cleaning  the  cotton  of  that 
province  than  the  ehurkee  or  roller-gin  used  by  na¬ 
tives,  which  1  understand  is  not  unsimilar  in  shape 
and  effect  to  the  American  roller-gin,  used  to  clean 
the  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  value  of  which  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  length  of  its  staple  and  superior  fine¬ 
ness,  qualities  which  also  give  value  to  the  Egyptian 
cotton,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  clean  with 
the  saw-gin,  without  breaking  the  staple. 

From  my  inquiries*  on  this  subject  since  my  return 
to  England,  it  appears  that  the  more  extended  sale  of 
Surat  cotton  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  cleared  of  its 
impurities ;  with  regard  to  quality,  it  is  described  by 
all  from  whom  I  have  sought  information,  as  a  useful 
cotton,  the  sale  of  which  might,  if  well  cleaned,  be  in¬ 
creased  to  any  amount. 

Considering  what  has  been  stated,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  recently  made  at  the  cotton  farm  at  Baroach 
of  cleaning  the  cotton  by  Whitney’s  gin  was  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety.  An  account  has  been  received,  ac¬ 
companied  by  specimens  of  the  cottons  cleaned  by  it, 
by  the  cherka  or  roller,  and  a  new  foot  roller  invented 
by  Mr.  Lush,  who  has  charge  of  the  farms  in  the  Deccan 
and  the  southern  Mahratta  country .  The  saw  gin  though 
it  has  cleaned  the  cotton  beautifully,  has  certainly  in- 

the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Birley  and  Kirk,  who  gave  me  samples  of 
the  different  cottons  received  from  G-uzerat,  with  notes  of  their  quality, 
and  suggestions  for  improvement,  which  I  immediately  forwarded'to  Mr. 
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jui-od*  the  staple  more  than  the  common  cherka  or 
roller  used  by  the  natives.  This  was  the  opinion  of  a 
committee  of  natives  who  examined  the  specimens  at 
Bombay,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  that  of  spinners  in 
England.  The  Court  of  Directors  very  properly  do 
not  deem  this  one  experiment  decisive,  and  direct  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  made,  from  which  they  hope  a  more  success¬ 
ful  result,  and  such  perhaps  may  be  expected  from  a 
more  skilful  application,  or  from  decreasing  the  action  of 
the  machine,  which  can  easily  be  done.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  saw-gin  may  be 
surmounted,  for  the  process  of  cleaning  by  it  is  four  or 
five  times  more  rapid  than  by  the  common  cherka  and 
the  foot  roller  of  Dr.  Lush,  unless  improved,  must  fail, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  cleans 
the  cotton,  without  injury  to  the  staple,  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  process  and  the  comparative  increase  of 
expense  which  attends  its  use. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Mincing-lane,  a,  name  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
every  data  I  desired,  and  I  must,  as  referring  to  the 
experimental  farms,  established  by  the  Bombay  govern- 
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i  immediately  subsequent  to  gathering  the 
;  well 'as  others  of  our  vast  empire  in  India, 
rial  plant  flourishes  in  several  districts  of  the 
.•ritories,  particularly  Coimbatore*,  and  though 
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it  has  never  been  exported,  it  is  raised  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bdmbay  territories. 
That  both  it  and  the  annual  plant  can  be  produced  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar  is  certain.  The  experimental 
farm  of  Doctor  Lush,  who  is  a  skilful  botanist,  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  province,  proves  how  much  the  cotton 
may  be  improved  in  that  country.  The  principal  ques¬ 
tions  are  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  carriage  to 
market;  and  in  this  essential  point,  Guzerat,  the  coast 
of  Kattywar  and  Cutch,  where  there  is  every  variety 
of  soil*  suited  to  the  different  species  of  the  plant,  have 
singular  advantages,  as  the  cotton  can  be  shipped  for 
Bombay  from  almost  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  and 
reach  that  place  during  the  months  of  April  and  Mayf, 
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crop.  From  what  I  have  said,  and  from  the  actual 
condition  of  the  'provinces  of  Bombay  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  think  it  appears  that  early  success  will  chiefly 
depend  upon  the  Government  of  Bombay,  to  whom  the 
utmost  latitude  should  be  given ;  for  it  alone  can  judge 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  that  encouragement  and 
support'which  are  essential  to  promote  a  national  ob¬ 
ject  of  such  importance.  In  effecting  this,  every,  varied 
mode  suited  to  local  circumstances  should  be  adopted ; 
nor  should  the  Government  be  restrained  from  making 
its  best  efforts,  either  by  attention  to  ordinary  rules,  or 
the  maxims  of  political  economy.  The  latter  science  is 
assuredly  ill  understood  by  those  who  do  not,  in  many 
cases,  recognize  exceptions  to  its  dogmas.  I  deem  it,  in 
this  place,  proper  to  state,  that  I  have  found,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  India  House,  and  that 
the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been 
readily  granted  to  every  act  and  proposition  of  the 
local  Government  whi,ch  appeared  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  and  improve  the  quality  of  cotton, 
and  other  productions,  such  as  sugar,  &c.  which 
are  favourable  to  the  export  trade.  Contracts  have 
been  made  with  some  enterprising  natives  in  the 
Deccan,  to  whom  also  advances  of  money  have  been 
given.  All  these  and  similar  measures  the  court  have 
sanctioned.  Reduction  of  rent  has  been  authorized  on 
the  lands  appropriated  to  such  objects,  which  are  de¬ 
sired  not  to  he  assessed  above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
grain  on  similar  soil. 

Among  the  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Guzerat,  and  the  ' 
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adjoining  provinces  of  Kattywar  and  Cutcli,  may  be 
reckoned  the  vicissitudes  of  price  to  which  this  article 
is  liable,  which  include  more  of  hazard  than  the  cul¬ 
tivators  are  disposed  to  incur,  and  the  shortness  of 
period  between  the  date  of  plucking  and  that  of  ship¬ 
ping  for  Bombay.  Government  alone  can  remove  the 
first  difficulty  by  securing  the  grower  a  full  remune¬ 
rating  price ;  and  as  to  the  second,  it  is  believed  the 
erection  of  buildings  calculated  to  preserve  the  cotton 
not  exported  during  the  monsoon  would  give  great 
encouragement  and  increase  production.  Such  mea¬ 
sures  would  only  he  required  m  the  first  instance. 
The  profits  arising  from  augmented  trade  would  soon 
render  them  unnecessary ;  but  in  a  population  of  such 
fixed  hahits  as  that  of  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  stimulate 
men  to  such  chancres,  especially  when  these  are  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  risk. 

The  fluctuations  of  freight,  as  well  as  of  price,  at 
Bombay  have  an  influence  on  the,  market  that  increases 
the  hazard  of  commerce  in  this  article ;  but  here  it  is 
useful  to  observe  that  they  operate  on  each  other  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  merchant 
from  this  cause.  For  instance,  about  eight  months 
ago,  while  cotton  was  low  in  price,  freight  rose  to  eight 
pounds,  while,  by  the  latest  accounts,  cotton  had  risen 
in  price,  and  freight  fallen  to  four  pounds  ten  shillings, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  very  lowest  that  a  vessel  can  be 
sailed  without  loss  ;  but  this  amount  does  not  greatly 
exceed  that  of  a  vessel  from  .the  southern  states  of 
America,  where  alone  cotton  is  produced. 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I 
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should,  but  it  is  one  of  equal  importance  to  India  and 
England.  Thd  former  has  been  deprived  of  her  manu¬ 
factures  by  an  improvement  in  machinery,  an  abundant 
production  of  cotton  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  a 
consequent  fall  of  price  in  manufactured  goods  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  all  measures,  there¬ 
fore,  which  promise  to  repair  the  loss  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  have  sustained,  by  developing  its  resources, 
are  important.  In  that  quarter  of  India  of  which  I  am 
now  treating,  it  has  no  such  valuable  raw  material  as 
its  cotton ;  the  flourishing  state  of  its  trade  in  that  pro¬ 
duce  must  depend  on  its  power  of  enjoying  any  profit¬ 
able  or  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  If  we  pursue,  with  a  zeal  adequate  to  the 
object,  a  system  'of  wise  and  liberal  encouragement  of 
this  article  of  commerce,  India  will  at  least  have  a 
much  more  considerable  share  in  the  home-market  than 
it  at  present  enjoys ;  and  with  regard  to  the  western 
provinces  of  Bombay,  which  appear,  from  local  position, 
soil,  and  climate,  the  most  favourable  for  this  produce, 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  none  of  those  large  and 
hazardous  outlays  of  money  are  necessary,  which  are 
often  required  to  establish  or  improve  branches  of  trade 
dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Many  of  . the 
natives  of  the  country  have  sufficient  capital,  which 
they  are  forward  to  apply  to  objects,  when  they  see  a 
likelihood  of  success  to  such  speculations,  which  are  in 
fact  associated  with  the  common  concerns ;  and  on  any 
prospect  of  increased  profit,  we  may  be  assured  of  an 
immediate  and  abundant  supply  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
cultivators ;  hut  numbers  of  the  latter  in  the  province 


lias,  within  a  short  period  of  years,  multiplied  and  ap¬ 
plied  its  resources  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  In 
India,  the  export  of  this  article  only  commenced  when 
the  science  of  Europe  superseded  its  own  manufactures. 
The  plant  from  which  the  article  is  produced,  which 
forms,  "at  present,  the  chief  branch  of  commerce  to 
England,  requires  good  land;  but  several  of  the  seeds 
more  recently  introduced  into  that  country  flourish-best 
in  lands  that  are  never  cultivated  for  any  other  purpose ; 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  better  soil  required  for  the 
annual  plant,  there  is  sufficient  waste  land  in  our 
eastern  territories  to  enable  that  country  to  meet  any 
extent  of  demand  for  this  raw  material;  and  produced 
as  it  is  by  the  free  and  cheap  *  labour  of  an  increasing 


OJA  pet  pound,  but  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  penny  either  ■ 
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population,  it  would  not  appear  likely  to  be  affected  by 
tliose  events  which  may  be  produced  by  exciting  ques¬ 
tions,  in  a  free  state  like  America,  or  violent  changes  in 
a  despotic  one,  like  Egypt. 


Bombay  has  till  lately  manufactured  no  sugar  for 
export.  A  small  mill  has  been  erected  by  Framjee 
Cowajee,  on  his  estate  at  Salsette*,  and  another  on  a 
larger  scale  at  Bassein,  which  promises  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  f. 

There  are  facilities  both  m  soil  and  easy  transport 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Concan  and  Guzerat, 
which,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the  canes  now 
cultivated  in  these  countries,  satisfies  me  that  this  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce  could  be  manufactured  to 
any  amount ;  and,  from  the  low  wages  of  labour,  at  a 
rate  that  would  eventually  enable  it  to  compete  with 

the  small  sum  of  U.  per  annum.  The  labourer  in  the  Deccan  appears, 
more  pay  than  in  Guzerat.  It  averages  about  three  rupees  per  mensem, 
*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  69.  I  have  recently  received  specimens  of 

money*  Bassein  is  an  island  connected  with  Bombay  harbour  by  a 


pensive  manufactories.  A  sense  of  this  led  the  Go¬ 
vernment  over  which  I  presided  to  make  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  any  Europeans  who  were  disposed  to 
enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  silk.  See.  This 
subject  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix  *. 

Sugar  forms  the  third  article  of  consumption  in  the 
world,  corn  and  salt  being  alone  before  it.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  appears 
most  remarkable  regarding  this  produce  is,  that  the 
consumption,  from  an  "increasing  taste  for  the  article, 
appeai-s  to  keep  pace  with  production  f.  The  West 
Indian  colonies  cannot  now  supply  the  home-market, 
and  the  slightest  result  which  is  to  be  anticipated  to  the 
further  agitation  of  the  slave  question  in  parliament, 
will  be  a  diminution  of  labour,  and  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  of  produce.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
policy  of  lessening  the  duty  upon  East  Indian  sugar 
may  be  brought  forward,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  is 
proved  not  to  be  injurious  to  our  own  colonies,  it  would 

*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  68. 
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be  politic  to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  other  ^r- 
quarters  of  the  world.  Sugar,  like  cotton,  and  all  other 
agricultural  produce,  is  cultivated  in  the  Bombay  ter¬ 
ritories  by  free  labourers.  It  is  a  very  expensive  and 
precarious  crop,  differing,  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
much,  that  the  fields  appropriated  for  this  produce  are 
generally  divided  into  shares  among  the  more  wealthy 
cultivators. 


In  the  Deccan,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  many  parts  most  Silk, 
favourable  to  the  mulberry,  every  aid  and  support  has 
been  granted  to  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  the  Appendix*;  and  I  can  only  add  my  belief,  that 
we  shall,  from  the  produce  of  its  districts,  and  those  of 
the  southern  Maliratta  country,  early  supply  the  demand 
of  our  own  and  neighbouring  provinces,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Persia  and  China  silks.  How  far  we  may 
hereafter  compete  in  this  article  with  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  time  only  can  determine  ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  which  requires  every  attention,  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  quarter  of  India  is  very  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  its  resources,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  foreign  export. 

The  revenue  derived  at  Bombay  from  salt  is  not  very 
considerable,  but  it  is  gradually  increasing ;  that  from 
Malwa  opium  was  very  considerable  as  long  as  the  drug  Malwa 
produced  in  that  province  was  purchased  on  account  of  0t>,uin- 
the  Company,  and  the  trade  of  individuals  prevented  by 
a  duty  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  ;  this  has 
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been  changed,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  which 
was  before  restricted,  has  been  made  free. 

Passports  have  been  sold  under  a  system  which  I 
established,  and  which,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  proves 
to  be  more  productive  than  was  expected,  while  it  attains 
its  primary  object,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  enormous 
smuggling  trade  to  China,  which,  in  1 829,  had  amounted 
to  more  than  10,000  chests*. 

Instructions  were  received  from  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  grounded  on  a  previous  communication  from  the 
government  of  Bombay,  directing  the  abolition  of  the 
Rahdaree  or  inland  duties,  and  the  increase  of  sea  cus¬ 
toms  and  town  imposts.  This  measure,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  Appendix  f,  was  suspended  on  the  grounds  of  the 
reports  received  from  almost  every  collector  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  These  agreed  with  me,  that  this  measure  would 
diminish  the  public  revenue,  while  it  brought  no  ade¬ 
quate  relief  to  the  inhabitants,  and  was,  in  fact,  more 
vexatious  than  the  existing  system,  which,  with  the  mo¬ 
difications  recently  adopted,  promised  to  remedy  those 
defects  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  soundness  of  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  court’s  order  was  founded 

passports,  which  was  more  grounded  on  my  knowledge  of  facts  and  local 
adhere ;  bot  an  assent  was  ultimately  given  to  my  proposal,  and  the  result 
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I  thought  were  calculated  to  lower  government  in  the 
eyes  of  its  native  subjects.  I  requested  the  Persian 
interpreter  to  see  the  editor  and  speak  to  him.  He  did: 
the  m»n  was  very  civil,  but  plainly  stated,  that  the 
articles  to  which  I  objected  increased  the  sale  of  his 
paper ;  that  his  only  object  of  inserting  them  was  pecu¬ 
niary  profit;  and  if  government  gave  him  as  much,  or  a 
little  more,  than  he  gained,  that  they  should  not  be 
inserted ! 

That  useful  knowledge  may  be  imparted  and  im¬ 
provements  introduced,  through  the  medium  of  native 
newspapers,  there  is  no  douht ;  hut  this  good  will  be  too 
dearly  purchased,  if  these  are  permitted  to  become  vehi¬ 
cles  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  population 
sentiments  calculated  to  destroy  those  impressions  of  the 
character  and  strength  of  the  government  on  which  its 
power  of  preserving  in  peace  the  vast  territories  subject 
to  its  rule  must  essentially  depend. 

I  quite  concur  in  -the  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  India  Board.  “  In  other  countries,”  he  observes, 
“  the.  use  of  the  press  is  gradually  extended  along  with 
“  the  improvements  of  the  government  and  the  intelli- 
“  gence  of  the  people ;  but  we  shall  have  to  contend  at 
“  once  with  the  most  refined  theories  of  Europe,  and 
“  with  the  prejudices  and  fanaticism  of  Asia,  both 
“  rendered  doubly  formidable  by  the  imperfect  educa- 
“  tion  of  those  to  whom  every  appeal  will  be  addressed. 
“  Is  it  possible  that  a  foreign  government,  avowedly 
“  maintained  by  the  sword,  can  long  keep  its  ground 
“  under  such  circumstances  V 
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In  treating  of  the  finance  of  Bombay,  it  will  be  neces-  Finance, 
sary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations. 

Distinctions  in  pay  and  allowances  had  long  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  different  presidencies  of.  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  arising  less  from  increase  of 
duties  than  from  greater  resources  of  the  countries  in 
which  public  servants  were  employed.  As  our  possessions 
in  different  parts  of  India  became  extended  and  mixed 
more  with  each  other,  their  civil  administration  was 
assimilated:  and  they  became  viewed  as  they  really 
were,  parts  of  a  great  empire,  which,  to  be  well  go¬ 
verned,  required  to  be  considered  as  .  a  whole  and  to 
have  no  distinctions  in  its  system. 

The  Madras  government,  by  acquisition  of  territory  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1817-1818,  had  been 
enabled  to  make  its  revenues  meet  its  expenditure. 

This  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  Bombay,  for, 
though  its  territory  had  been  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enlarged,  the  countries  annexed  to  it  were  comparatively 
unproductive,  and  then'  occupation,  combined  with  the 
prop,  m  of  European  troops,  and  the  navy  which  its 
position  on  the  western  part  of  India  required  it  to 
maintain,  caused  it  to  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Bengal.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay, 
a  letter  was  received  in  the  financial  department,  dated 
3d  July,  1828,  from  the  Supreme  Government,  com¬ 
plaining  of  this  pressure ;  and  while  they  admitted  that 
actual  circumstances  required  aid  should  be  given  to 
Bombay,  they  observed,  -‘In  the  existing  financial 
“  prpspects  of  India,  we  feel  disposed  to  assume,  that 
“  the  utmost  that  can  he  afforded  by  Bengal  from  its 
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“  regular  income  to  be  expended  in  establishments  at 
"  Bombay,  will  be  half  a  crore  of  rupees:  unless  there- 
“  fore  the  deficit  of  the  Bombay  presidency  can  be 
“  reduced  to  this  limit,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  con- 
“  ducting  the  management  of  our  Indian  empire  with- 
“  out  an  annual  addition  to  the  Indian  debt,  and  such  a 
"  state  of  things  ean  only  lead  to  ultimate  bankruptcy,” 
In  reply,  the  government  of  Bombay  observed,  “  As 
“  we  cannot  but  consider,  from  your  statement,  that  the 
“  amount  defined  as  that  which  cannot  be  exceeded 
“  without  bringing  bankruptcy  on  the  empire,  casts  a 
“  very  heavy  responsibility  on  us,  and  requires  us  to  be 
“  governed  by  a  specific  rule — in  cases  where  it  may 
“  prove  impracticable;  we  must,  with  every  respect  for 
“  your  superior  wisdom  and  controlling  authority,  entreat 
;■  that  we  maybe  judged,  not  by. the  general  results, hut 
“  by  the  most  minute  inquiry  ,  into  every  item  of  our 
“  expenditure.  If  excess  is  found  in  the  payment  of 
“  any  of  our  establishments;  if  any  means  we  employ 
“  are  deemed  more  than  commensurate  to  the  objects 
“  we  have  to  accomplish;  or  if,. on  a  comparative  view, 
“.  the  pay  and  -  allowances  given  to  public  servants  are 
“  greater  than  at  the  other  presidencies,  we  shall 
“  assuredly  merit  the  severest  censure  of  your  JLordship 
4:  in  council  and  our  superiors. in  England;  but  vve  do 
“hope,  if  our  less  productive  sources  of  revenue  and 
“  the  relative  position  of  our  territories:  combine  to 
“  make  our  expenditure  exceed  what  you  have  cal- 
“  culated, -we  shall  ■  receive  the  benefit  of  having  this 
“  government,  •  in-  all  its  .  branches  and  duties,  cpnsi- 
“  sidered  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  under,  that  view 
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“  we  are  confident  much  of  its  past  and  more  of  its 
“  future  expenditure  will  be  found  to  he  of  a  nature  that 
“  should  be  (except  for  official  forms)  more  correctly 
“  brought  under  the  head  of  general  charge.”  . 

One  more  quotation  from  the  correspondence  which 
toot  place  upon  this  subject  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Bombay  govemifient,  in 
support  of  the  general  rule  of  proportioning  remunera¬ 
tion  to  public  servants  throughout  India,  on  the  equit¬ 
able  principle  of  charge,  labour  and  responsibility. 

In  answer  to  a  further  letter  from  the  Supreme 
Government  on  this  subject,  the  government  of  Bombay  ■ 
observes,  “  We  are  informed  that  the  Honourable  the 
“  Governor-general  in  council  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
“  essence  of  the  system  of  government  by  which,  the 
“  country  is  administered  by  different  presidencies,  that 
“  the  establishment  of  each  should  he  formed  on  a  scale 
“  commensurate  with  its  separate  means,  and  that  the 
“  first  principle  *to  which  the  efforts  of  each  govern- 
“  ment  should  he  directed,  ought  to  he  to  provide  that 
"  the  presidency  should  be  capable  of  standing  by  itself, 

“  independent  of  other  resources  than  such  as  it  can) 
“  itself  command,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  called 
“  upon  by  the  general  government  to  proyidejor' objects 
“  beyond  its  local  administration.”  “  The  principle,” 
we  are  also  informed,  "  that  would  assume  a  scale  of 
“  establishment  for  each  presidency,  regulated  on  a 
“  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  other  presidencies, 

“  is  necessarily  fallacious.  If  adopted,”  it  is  added, 

"  in  the  new  presidency  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island, 

“  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd; 
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■  “  and  though  the  fallacy  is  less  apparent  where  the 
«  departments  Save  more  affinity,  and  the  system  of 
"  government  is  similar,  yet  the  necessity  of  regulating 
“  every  thing  hy  a  reference  to  the  means  available, 
“  is  not  the  less  imperative,  even  thousrh  the  systems 
“  were  identical,  for  the  same  nominal  officers  will  not 
“  administer  the  same  responsible  functions,  if  the 
“  revenue  drawn  from  the  tract  of  country  under  them 
“  he  less,  or  if,  in  wealth  and  population,  the  districts 
“  are  inferior. 

“  While  fully  admitting  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  ex- 

.  “  tent  of  charge,  duties  and  responsibility  are  concerned, 
“  we  must  respectfully  state,  that  the  general  premises 
“  from  which  it  is  drawn  appear  to  us  to  include  princi- 
“  pies  which  cannot  be  admitted  as  applicable  to  tins 
“  presidency  under  its  present  form  of  government  and 
“  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 

“In  its  form  of  government  throughout  all  its  depart- 
“  ments,  this  presidency  has  been  rendered  as  similar  as 
“  local  circumstances  would  permit  to  those  of  Madras 
“  and  Bengal.  Its  establishments,  civil,  military  and 
“  political,  have  been  made  in  the  proportion  of  its  wants, 
“  and  the  public  servants  it  employs  have  had  their 
“  services  remunerated,  not  upon  a  principle  of  equality, 
“  regulated  by  their  having  the  same  denomination  as 
“  those  employed  in  similar  situations  at  other  presiden- 
“  cies,  but  on  a  scale  of  their  comparative  duties,  charge 
“  and  responsibility.  These  certainly  have  not  been  al- 
“  ways  referable  to  the  amount  of  revenue  they  collected 
“  and  the  exact  number  of  the  population  of  the  districts 
“  over  which  they  were  placed:  for  it.has  been  often  found 
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“  under  this  presidency,  (as  it  probably  has  under  others,) 
“  that  the  most  arduous  duties  were  to’be  performed  in 
“  countries  the  least  productive,  and  that  difficulties 
“  arise  not  from  the  numbers,  but  from  the  character 
“  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  would  have  been  unjust 
“  to  have  diminished  the  allowance  of  our  oldest  and 
“  most  experienced  servants,  called  perhaps  to  such 
“  arduous  charge  from  the  comparatively  easy  one  of 
“  collecting  revenue  and  administering  justice  to 
“  more  populous  and  peaceful  provinces. 

“  We  have  hitherto  supposed,  from  all  the  correspon- 
“  dence  we  have  had  with  the  Supreme  Government, 
“  and  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  on  this 
“  subject,  that  the  principles  by  which  we  regulated 
“  our  conduct  in  this  particular  were  approved. .  We 
“  have  been  considered  in  some  cases  to  have  fixed  allow- 
“  ances  on  a  scale  higher  than  was  warranted  by  the 
“  duties  that  were  to  be  performed,  and  these  have  been 
“  reduced.  We  have  endeavoured,  and  shall  endeavour, 
“  governed  by  considerations  of  strict  economy,  and  in 
“  attention  to  your  repeated  injunctions  and  those  of  the 
“  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  mahe  every  futv 
“  ther  reduction  we  can;  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  be 
“  governed  by  the  same  principles  on  Which  We  have 
“  hitherto  acted;  and  we  must  here  remark,  that  we 
“  conceive  it  quite  impracticable  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
“  ciple  you  state  of  measuring  our  expenditure  by  our 
“  means  without  the  latter  were  permanently  fixed,  and 
“  the  whole  condition  and  constitution  of  this  govern- 
“  rnent  were  changed.  The  inferior  settlements  of 
“  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Singapore,  and  Malacca 
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Finance.  "  which  you  have  mentioned  iu  illustration  of  the 
“  necessity  of  tfie  principle  you  desire  to  enforce,  do 
“  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  any  respect  in  an  analogous 
“  condition  to  this  presidency.  It  will  be  admitted, 
that  where  a  principle  is  to  regulate  expenditure,  it 
“  should  be  grounded  on  some  permanent  basis,  or  it 
“  cannot  continue  to  be  observed.  The  pay  of  fixed 
"  establishments  will  be  affected  no  doubt  by  a  de- 
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“  thus  much  to  show  the  impossibility  of  our  acting 
“  upon  a  principle  that  assumes  our  means  as  the 
“  standard  of  our  expense,  we  quite  admit  that  it  is  our 
“  duty  to  recognize  it  as  an  operating  motive  for  rigid 
“  economy ;  but  we  entreat  you  to  believe,  that  we  are 
“  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  that,-  from  the  in- 
“  formation  you  have  given  us  of  the  embarrassed  state 
“  of  the  general  finance  of  India,  that  the  possession  of 
“  no  surplus  of  income  above  expenditure  could  make 
“  us  feel  justified  in  the  slightest  disbursements,  or  in 
“  the  grant  to  any  individual  of  one  rupee  beyond  what 
“  we  deemed  the  duties  of  the  station  required,  with 
“  reference  to  that  comparative  scale  by  which  these 
“  have  hitherto  been  regulated. 

“  We  shall,  according  to  your  orders,  transmit  a 
“  statement  of  those  charges  which  we  think  may  be 
“  fairly  considered  as  belonging  more  to  the  General 
“  Government  of  India  than  to  this  presidency ;  and  in 
“  the  mean  time  we  can  express  a  confident  hope  that 
“  if  the  net  profits  of  opium  are  assigned  to  us,  and  the 
“  provinces  of  the  southern  Mahratta  countiy  continued, 
“  we  shall  not,  unless  events  upon  which  we  cannot 
“  calculate  occur,  exceed  the  amount  of  fifty  lacs,  which 
“  it  is  your  intention  to  allot,  in  order  to  meet  our 
“  deficit.” 

The  statement  of  the  revenue  and  charges  of  Bombay 
that  follows  is  for  five  years.  It  contains  the  pro¬ 
spective  estimate  for  1831-32,  which  shows  that  in  the 
result  the  net  charges  of  Bombay  have  been  reduced 
nearly  to  the  standard  desired  by  the  Supreme  Go¬ 
vernment. 
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The  prospective  statements  of  Indian  finance  have 
not  always  been  realized;  but  every  account  I  have 
received  from  Bombay  leads  me  to  think,  that  the 
above  will  be  an  exception.;  hut  even  if  there  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  this  year,  I  am  sanguine  in  the  expec¬ 
tation,  that  it  the  economical  measures  adopted  are 
rigidly  persevered  in,  the  reduction  of  expenditure  will 
he  progressive.  I  shall  not  enter  into  details.  These 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  given  also,  as  far 
as  I  had  information,  m  the  Appendix  A,  page  90.  I 
have  before  stated  the  revision  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  Bombay  Government  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  finance.  This  required  a  change  of  almost 
every  department  which  included  the  consolidation  of 
duties,  the  diminution  of  offices  and  establishments, 
the  lessening  of  the  number  of  agents,  but  the  augmen¬ 
tation,  in  some  cases,  of  salaries  where  individual  charge 
and  responsibility  wei'C  increased.  While  all  the  actual 
reductions  made  were  approved,  and  more  directed,  it 
was  with  real  regret  I  learned  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  not  thought  as  I  did,  that  increased  allowances  to 
those  to  whom  higher  and  more  laborious  duties  were  as¬ 
signed  were  essential,  hut  have  directed  that  the  pay  of 
such  officers  should  be  reduced  to  a  scale  ordered  for  the 
stations  they  held — when  these  were  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  footing  from  what  they  had  been  placed  by  a 
system,  the  success  of  which  depended  upon  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  men  who,  independent  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  duties,  were  employed  as  active  aids  in  the 
cheek  and  supervision  of  public  expenditure. 
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In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  I  observed,  speaking  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  salaries  were  raised : — “  The  increase  of 
“  salary  to  iese  public  officers  was  part,  and  a  most 
“  essential  one,  of  a  system  which  included  great  re- 
“  ductions.  It  was  to  them  I  looked  for  Government 
“  being  enabled  to  maintain  a  system  which',  in  all 
“  cases  of  contingent  charge,  established  a  prompt 
“  audit,  and  a  check  upon  demand,  not  issue  ;  and  not 
“  only  through  such  means  lessened  actual  disburse- 
“  ment,  but  gave  the  best  security  that  could  be  ob- 
“  tained,  to  guard  against  that  greatest  of  all  evils,  the 
“  gradual  growth  of  public  expenditure.” 

I  have  understood  that  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
after  carrying  into  execution  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  have  urged,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  their  being  reconsidered,,  which  I  trust 
they  will,  otherwise  the  reduction  of  a  few  salaries  will 
be  as  a  unit  against  the  losses  •  sustained.  The  local 
government  must,  to  maintain  the  rigid  system  of 
economy  that  has  been  established,  have  the  power  .of 
stimulating  and  rewarding  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  service.  Without  such  aids  in  every 
department,  neither  check  nor  supervision  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses  which 
will  invariably  take  place,  when  we  expect  in  such 
governments  to  substitute  routine  duties  of  public 
officers,  and  multiplied  vouchers  and  checks,  for  that, 
individual  energy  and  active  integrity  which  detects  by 
continued  vigilance  every  approach  to  that  neglect  or 
indifference  which  is  so  baneful  to  every  plan  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  permanent  economy. 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  AND 
NOTICE  OF  PLANS  SUGGESTED  FOR  ITS  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  IN  ITS  SEVERAL  BRANCHES. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  short  observations  on  the 
general  Government  of  India,  and  on  those  plans  which 
have  been  suggested  for  its  improvement. 

.  My  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  given  very  folly 
in  my  letter  under  date  the  26th  March,  1832,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  India  Board,  which,  with  its  enclosure 
of  a  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  the  Civil 
Government  of  India,  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix  * 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the 
political  administration  of  India  is  that  of  subsidiary 
alliances  with  native  princes.  These,  which  had  been 
adopted  on  our  first  advance  to  political  power  in  India, 
were  extended  and  took  a  more  systematical  shape 
under  the  government  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  It 
was  at  that  period  the  paramount  power  of  the  British 
Government  in  India  was,  for  the  first  time,  openly 
avowed,  and  the  necessity  oi  its  maintenance  assumed, 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  administration ;  and 
one  which,  beyond  all  others,  was  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Indian 
empire.  The  past  and  probable  future  effects  of  these 
alliances  have  been  the  ground  of  much  discussion.  It 
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is  a  subject  on  which  I  was  examined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  cannot  better 
convey  my  sentiments  on  the  operation  of  this  system, 
than  by  quoting  my  answer  to  a  query  which  required 
my  opinion  on  subsidiary  treaties. 

“  I  am  aware,”  I  stated,  “that  a  very  different  opinion 
“  will  be  formed,  connected  with  the  policy  and  result 
"  of  our  subsidiary  treaties,  between  persons  who  have 
“  judged  them  at  a  distance  and  from  records,  however 
“  full,  and  those  who  have  personally  had  an  oppor- 
“  tunity,  not  only  of  being  instrumental  in  their  nego- 
“  tiation,  but  have  seen  them  in  all  their  results.  The 
“  latter  is  my  case.  I  consider,  that,  from  our  condition 
“  in  India,  we  have  had  in  the  political  branch  always 
“  an  option  of  difficulties,  and  that  our  subsidiary  alii- 
“  ances  have  been  formed  either  for  the  purpose  of 
“  defending  ourselves  through  them  against  our  ene- 
"  mies,  or  subsequently  for  maintaining  that  general 
“  tranquillity  which  we  pledged*  ourselves  to  protect  at 
“  their  original  formation.  In  the  war  in  which  we 
“  became  engaged  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  we  were 
“  obliged  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  Nizam 
“  and  the  Peishwa ;  and  without  these  alliances,  we 
“  could  not  have  protected  our  own  dominions  m  the 
“  south  of  India  from  the  invasion  of  that  prince,  much 
“  less  have  subdued  so  irreconcilable  an  enemy  to  the 
“  British  Government.  After  we  had  taken  this  first 
“  step,  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagements  with  good 
“  faith  towards  the  Nizam  led  to  the  subsidiary  alliance 
“  with  him  being  maintained  and  extended,  for  the 
“  Pui’Pose  °f  protecting  him  against  a  combination  of 
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;al.  “  the  Mahrattasv  That  combination  assuming  a  hostile 
“  aspect  towards  our  government,  obliged  the  Governor- 
“  General  of  India,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking 
“  (1802),  to  adopt  the  best  measures  he  could  for 
“  enabling  the  British  Government  to  resist  the  attacks 
"  with  which  it  and  its  allies  were  threatened,  from  the 
“  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  Dowlut 
“  Row  Sindia,  Ragojee  Bhonsela,  and  Jeswunt  Row 
“  Holkar,  rulers  who  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the 
“  principles  of  predatory  warfare  which  are  inherent 
“  in  the  constitution  of  Mahratta  states.  The  Peishwa 
“  Bajerow,  who  had  long  been  solicited  to  enter  into  a 
“  subsidiary  alliance,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  as  well 
“  as  us  and  our  allies,  against  the  chiefs  of  his  own 
"  nation,  was  withheld  by  jealousy  of  the  British  power 
“  from  contracting  such  an  engagement,  until  an  actual 
“  attack  upon  his  capital  forced  him  to  fly  to  its  terri- 
"  tories  for  protection,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
“  That  treaty  no  doubt  might  have  precipitated  the 
“  hostilities  that  took  place  afterwards  with  the  Mah- 
“  ratta  chiefs  in  1803;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
“  war  could  not  have  been  ultimately  avoided,  and  that 
“  the  continual  preparation  which  we  had  been  for 
“  several  years  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  save  us 
“  from  attack,  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  finances 
“  of  government.  The  result  of  our  subsidiary  alliance 
“  with  the  Peishwa  gave  our  troops  military  positions, 
“  before  the  war  of  1803  commenced,  within  his  terri- 
“  tories,  that  ensured  a  success  which  established  for 
“  a  period  the  peace  of  India ;  and  had  our  subsi- 
“  diary  system  been  tlien  extended,  we  should  have,  I 


“  hostility  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Jeswuiit  Row  Hoi- 
“  kar  and  Dmvlut  Row  Sindia.  The  young  prince 
“  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  after  the  battle  of  Mehidpore, 
“was  in  fact,  though  not  inform,  placed  by.  us  upon 
“  the  throne ;  and  the  whole  of  his  territories  were 
“  in  that  condition  that  it  was  quite  impossible  they 
“  could  have  been  consolidated  into  a  substantive  power 
“  in  Central  India  by  any  other  means  than  through 
“  the  arms  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  British 
“  Government. 

“  Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  by 
“  which  we  have  been  impelled  to  contract  these  alii— 
“  ances,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  their  general 
“  results.  These  have  been  very  different  in  different 
“  situations,  and  have  been  very  dependent  upon  the 
“  characters  of  the  princes,  their  ministers,  and  I  may 
“  add,  of  the  British  representatives  employed  at  their 
"  courts.  Several  of  those  states  had  their  countries 
“  relieved  by  these  alliances  from  great  and  increasing 
“  evils.  The  territories  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  for  in- 
“  stance,  which  were  one  scene  of  desolation,  have  been 
“  restored  to  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  that  is  quite  sur- 
“  prising.  Mysore  for  a  long  period  of  years  improved 
“  under  our  protection  in  all  branches  of  its  govern- 
“  ment,  as  well  as  in  its  resources ;  cultivation  was 
“  increased,  roads  oi  an  excellent  description  made 
“  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  wheel-carriages, 
“  which  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  introduced  to  a 
“  vei7  great  extent,  while  the  people  appeared,  and 
“  were,  contented  and  happy.  One  of  the  most  evil 
“  consequences  which  has  attended  our  alliance  in  other 


“  racter  of  the  commanders  of  this  force,  and  of  those 
“  men  of  whom  it  is  composed,  I  can  almost  positively 
“  affirm,  that  during  various  wars,  particularly  the 
“  campaigns  of  1803-4,  and  of  1817-18,  through 
"  the  whole  of  which  they  were  in  the  field,  and 
“  marched  to  the  distant  countries  of  Malwa  and 
“  Rajpootana,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  slightest 
“  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  tlieir  high  and 
“  respectable  officers,  or  any  instance  that  I  know — 
“  and  I  was  with  them  on  both  of  these  campaigns— of 
“  the  desertion  of  one  man  from  this  excellent  and  most 
“  useful  body  of  troops.  The  prosperity  of  Mysore  in 
"  its  internal  administration  was  no  doubt  in  a  great 
“  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  prince  being  a  minor 
“  when  the  state  was  established,  and  to  the  personal 
“  character  of  Purnea,  who  was  a  Dewan  or  minister, 
“  an  office  he  held  with  Tippoo  Sultan ;  and  also  to  the 
“  experienced  and  able  men  who,  having  held  office  for 


“  a  long  period  in  that  country,  were-  maintained  in 
"  different  high  stations.  Since  the  prince  has  come 
"  of  age,  I  regret  to  leant  that  his  habits  of  extrava- 
“  gance  and  his  addiction  to  vicious  courses  have  com- 
“  bined  to  give  to  his  government  a  character  of  oppres- 
“  sion  and  injustice,  and  to  raise  a  feeling  of  opposition 
“  in  some  parts  of  his  subjects,  which  has  led  to  the 
“  direct  interference  of  the  British  Government  with 
“  his  administration.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
“  particulars  of  these  transactions,  and  can  therefore 
“  only  state  my  hope  that  they  will  not  lead  to  the 
“  annihilation  of  this  power  ;  being  fully  satisfied  that, 
“  upon  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
“  particularly  those  of  the  higher  classes,  have  enjoyed 
“  a  happiness  and  consideration  superior  to  what  I  think 
“  our  system  of  rule,  and  its  character  as  that  of  foreign- 
“  ers,  could  have  enabled  us  to  bestow  upon  them. 

“  With  respect  to  the  Nizam,  with  which  eoun- 
“  try  I  have  been  acquainted  for  forty  years,  it  was, 
“  when  our  first  subsidiary  alliance  was  formed,  in  a 
“  very  distracted  state,  being  continually  subject  to  in- 
“  ternal  revolts  of  dependent  chiefs,  and  to  a  dread  of 
“  annual  visitations  from  the  neighbouring  Mahrattas. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  between  the  increasing  evils 
“  which  such  a  condition  must  have  brought  upon  this 
“  state,  and  those  which  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
“  consequence  of  our  subsidiary  alliance.  There  is  no 
“  doubt  that  in  this  country  our  influence  and  support 
“  have  paralysed  the  power  of  the  prince,  and  given  the 
“  sanction  of  our  name,  if  not  our  authority,  to  the  acts 
"  of  oppressive  ministers;  and  that  much  of  what  we 
“  have  done  and  left  undone  appears  to  have  had  the 
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.  “  same  effect  of  deteriorating  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
“  pie,  and  the  respectability  and  condition  of  some  of  its 
“  principal  nobles.  Many  causes  have  led  to  this 
result,  on  which  I  shall  not  now  expatiate ;  one  very 
prominent  has  been  the  occurrence  of  wars,  which 
“  forced  us  on  measures  that,  though  they  might  have 
v  prom&ted  the  success  of  our  military  operations,  have 
“  injured  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country.  But 
“  nothing  can  be  less  calculated  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
“  true  judgment  upon  such  a  subject,  than  to  dwell  upon 
“  the  evils  which  our  system  has  created  in  a  native 
“  state,  without  adverting  to  those  from  which  it  has 
“  been  rescued,  or  looking  prospectively  to  those  in 
“  which  it  might  be  involved  by  our  withdrawing  from 
“  the  connexion,  or  substituting  our  own  rule.  The 
“  decision  upon  such  points  can  never  be  made  upon 
“  any  general  principles ;  they  are,  from  the  cha- 
“  racter  of  our  power  in  India,  and  our  not  being  a 
“  national  governmentf  practical  questions,  and.  must  be 
“  decided  in  each  case  with  reference  to  persons  and 
"  localities,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  except 
“  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.  This  observation 
“  refers  to  our  other  subsidiary  alliances,  as  well  as 
“  those  of  the  Nizam.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
“  native  state  is  only  to  be  preserved,  when  connected 
f‘  with  us  by  intimate  ties,  by  suiting  our  conduct  to  its 
“  actual  condition,  and  by  attention  to  a  general  prin- 
“  ciple  which  equally  avoids  that  fretting,  constant  in¬ 
i'  terference  which  degrades  men  as  instruments  of  rale, 
“  and  ultimately  destroys  the  government,  through  the 
“  means  of  British  agency,  and  that  abstinence  froirt 
“  interference  which  inevitably  leaves  such  states  to 
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“  destroy  tliemselves.  But  considering,  as  I  do  from  Political. 
“  all  my  experience,  that  it  is  our  policy  to  maintain,  as 
“  long  as  we  possibly  can  all  native  states  now  exist- 
“  ing,  and  through  them  as  well  as  by  other  means*  to 
“  support  and  maintain  native  chiefs  and  an  aristocracy 
“  throughout  the  empire  of  India,  I  do  think  that  every 
“  measure  should  be  adopted  that  is  calculated  to  avert 
“  what  I  should  consider  as  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
“  ties,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  could  arise  to  our 
“  empire, — the  whole  of  India  becoming  subject  to  our 
“  direct  rule. 

“  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  native  state  can  exist  if  we  ; 

“  sense)  of  the  various  alliances  we  make.  It  belongs 
“  to  good  faith  to  interpret  our  treaties  with  considera- 
“  tion  to  the  sense  in  winch  they  are  understood  by 
“  those  with  whom  they  were  contracted,  and  with  every 
“  indulgence  to  their  lax  habits  in  such  points.  We  can, 

“  I  think,  have  no  right,  except  under  the  most  positive 
“  and  clear  breach  of  treaty  on  their  part,  to  go  in  any 
“  shape  beyond  the  spirit  of  our  engagements,  except 
“  on  occasions  where  the  public  peace  of  the  country 
“  under  our  general  protection  is  threatened  in  a  degree' 

“  that  calls  for  a  change  of  rale  as  a  matter  of  positive' 

*’  necessity,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  our 
“  own  territories  and  those  of  others.  I  mean,  however, 

“  to  exclude  from  this  admission  that  right  which  has 
“  been  often  assumed  with  respect  to  our  view  of  the' 

“  comparative  benefit  that  the  inhabitants  would  enjoy 


fully  in  Appendix 
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Political.  “  under  our  rule,  from  that  which  they  enjoy  under  that 
“  of  their  native  princes.  I  am  not,  from  my  experience, 

“  prepared  to  admit  that  this  result  as  a  general  position 
“  is  founded  upon  truth.  I  particularly  allude  to  the 
“  condition  of  those  superior  grades  of  society,  without 
“  which  I  consider  no  community  can  long  exist;  and, 

“  in  a  ’political  view,  I  certainly  must  apprehend  much 
“  danger  from  the  extinction  of  the  higher  classes.  My 
“  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  fully  stated  in  my  letter  to 
“  thb  Secretary  of  the  India  Board  (which  is  before  the 
“  Committee)  of  the  26th  March,  1832.  I  have  also 
"  stated  in  that  letter  that  the  native  states,  who  still 
remain  subject  to  our  general  influence  and  authority, 

“  but  who  exercise  their  internal  administration  in  an 
'•  independent  manner,  absorb  many  elements  of  sedi- 
“  tion  and  rebellion  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  come 
“  into  action  if  their  power  was  extinct,  and  more  cer- « 
“  tainly,  as  I  should  expect  that  an  apparent  state  of 
“  peace  might  lead,  frpm  financial  considerations,  to  the 
“  further  decrease  of  our  military  force,  on  the  very 
“  general  hut  very  false  supposition  often  made,  that 
“  because  tranquillity  is  established  in  a  particular 
“  quarter,  troops  are  not  required;  when  the  fact  is, 

“  that  the  tranquillity  is  referable  to  the  establishment 
“and  continuance  of  that  force,  and  its  removal  produces 
“  the  evil  which  it  was  calculated  to  prevent.  I  have 
“  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
“  principles  of  good  policy  to  increase  the  territories 
■“  under  our  direct  rule,  and  that  upon  the  assumption 
“  that  we  can  govern  them  better  than  their  actual 
“  rulers.  Some,  indeed,  assert  that  it  is  a  moral  duty 
“  to  do  so.  While  I  deny  the  first  position,  I  cannot 


live  perusal  of  every  plan  suggested,  that  uo  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  legislative  branch  would  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  change,  that  could  balance,  for  one  moment, 
the  serious  hazards  that  would  be  incurred  by  its  adop- 

The  cause  which  has  chiefly  tended  to  collision 
between  the  Local  Governments  of  India  and  Iris  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Courts  of  Justice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  have 
been  passed  in  England  relative  to  that  country.  There 
is  now  ample  information  to  enable  parliament  to  re¬ 
vise  these  acts ;  to  cast  from  them  all  that  is  founded 
on  error,  or  has  become  obsolete,  and  thus  at  once  to 
get  rid  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  superfluities,  in 
order  to  condense  their  useful  provisions  in  one  act :  to 
which  might  be  added  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  the  power  of  his  Majesty’s  Courts,  as  experience 
has  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  support  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  Local  Government,  in  a  degree  that 
would  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  sovereign  functions.  I  can 
have  no  doubt  all  this  might  he  easily  effected ;  and 
quite  concur  in  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  EI- 
phinstone,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board,  both  regarding  the  increased  power  to 
governors,  and  the  limitations,  in  certain  cases,  of  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“  The  other  alterations,  this  gentleman  observes, 

“  I  would  recommend  in  the  Indian  Government  are 
“  the  following : — the  Governors  should  have  com- 
“  missions  from  the  King,  as  the  Commanders-in-chief 
“  have  now.  This  would  raise  tlieir  dignity,  especially 


“It  might  perhaps  prevent  collision,  if  1st,  it  were 
“  clearly  fixed,  that  the  Supreme  Courts  had  no  juris- 
“  dictions  of  any  kin4,  beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta, 
“  Bombay,  and  Madras,  except  over  Europeans  ;  and  if 
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«  3d.  The  Governor  should  he  empowered,  in  all  Lepslii- 
"  cases  where  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Court  was  councils 
“  exceeding  its  jurisdiction,  to  suspend  the  proceeding 
“  until  a  reference  could  he  made  to  England.  He 
“  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  same  step  in  all 
“  cases  in  which  he  deliberately  pronounced  that  the  in- 
“  terference  of  the  Court  would  he  dangerous  to  the 

“  4th.  The  Governor  should  be  personally  exempt 
“  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  should 
“  he  be  liable  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  he  summoned 
“  as  evidence,  unless  with  his  own  consent.  Some 
“  alterations  should  be  made  in  his  present  liability  to 
“  arrest  for  treason  and  felony.  If  the  present  state  of 
“  things  were  generally  understood,  it  is  difficult  to 
“  believe  that  natives,  and  even  foreign  princes,  would 
“  not  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Governor,  by  threaten- 
“  ing  to  procure  charges  against  him,  and  that  they 
“  would  not  even  bring  such  charges.  A  single  charge, 

“  supported  by  a  false  oath,  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
“  mit  the  Governor  to  prison ;  thus  transferring  the 
‘  Government  for  a  time,  perhaps  a  long  one,  into  other 
“  hands,  and  greatly  weakening  the  powers  of  the  dis- 
“  graced  Governor  for  ever  after. 

“  5th.  The  Supreme  Court  should  be  required  to  in- 
“  stitute  a  summary  inquiry  mto  the  question  whether 
"  an  individual  complained  of  is  subject  to  their  juris- 
“  diction,  and  not  to  issue  process  at  once  on  the  oath 
“  of  a  complainant,  by  which  means  process  might  be 
“  issued  against  independent  princes,  and  has  been 
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-  “  used  to  intimidate  persons  nowise  subject  to  their 

j.  “  jurisdiction,  or  even  to  the  British  Government." 

It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  essential  that 
the  power  given  to  his  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Law  when 
these  were  first  established  over  native  public  servants 
should  be  rescinded*.  The  necessity  which  might,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  history  of  British  India,  have 
rendered  this  a  good  and  operative  check  over  a  few 
individuals  employed  to  screen  their  European  supe¬ 
riors,  no  longer  exists  ;  and  this  part  of  the  law  gives 
an  indefinite  pretext  for  interference  with  an  immense 
number  of  natives,  which  an  uninformed  or  indiscreet 
judge  might  exercise  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  public 
interests,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the 
local  government. 

Referring  to  the  various  plans  lately  brought  forward 
for  forming  legislative  councils,  of  employing  lawyers 
in  the  provincial  administration  of  justice,  and  of  re¬ 
modelling  existing  lawn  to  meet  the  changes  which  are 
anticipated  from  an  influx  of  European  settlers,  I 
have,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  their  Report,  for  giving  primary  attention  in  all 
arrangements  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  over  those 
of  Europeans,  would,  I  fear,  be  violated  by  the  proposed 
changes.  That  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  of  our  Eastern  empire  may,  in 
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At  Madras  and  Bengal,  native  Christians  and  Anglo- 
,  Indians  have  complained  of  being  subject  to  laws  framed 
and  adapted  for  those  who  profess  the  Mahomedan.  and 
Hindoo  religion.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Bombay; 
the  new  code  at  that  Presidency  being  alike  appli¬ 
cable  to  men  of  all  classes  and  religions ;  and  in  this 
instance  it  has  departed,  and,  I  think,  wisely,  from  one 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  first  provincial  laws  were 
framed. 

It  will  readily  he  admitted  that  difficulties  and  em¬ 
barrassments  may  be  found  in  some  parts  of  our 
territories,  from  the  opposite  systems  of  law  to  which 
Europeans  and  natives  are  amenable  when  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  in  relaxing  the 
restrictions  which  are  said  to  deter  Europeans  of  capital 
and  enterprise  from  settling  in  the  provinces,  I  must 
state  my  opinion,  given  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
great  advantages  to  he  derived  from  their  liberal  en¬ 
couragement,  that  I  should  deem  the  benefit  to  India 
too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  was  to  bring  along  with  it 
the  necessity  of  such  changes  as  have  been  proposed  in 
the  established  system  of  judicature. 

I  fear  that  circumstances  connected  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  population  of  our  extraordinary  empire  m  the 
East,  forbid  a  hope  that  we  shall  ever  he  able  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  for  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  courts 
of  British  law,  and  those  which  have  been  or  may  he 
enacted  for  the  provinces.  The  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  his  Majesty’s  Judges  at  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  Legisia- 
senous  obstacles  which  are  likely  to  prevent  the  sue-  councils, 
eessfal  adoption  of  such  a  plan;  but  while  Europeans 
who  remain  at  the  presidencies  live  under  the  laws  of 
their  native  country,  those  who,  from  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  private  views,  settle  in  the  provinces,  may 
have  certain  rights  extended  to  them,  without  incurring 
the  necessity  of  any  serious  change  of  a  judicial  system 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.  It  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  most  unwise  to  incur  any  hazard  of  injury  to 
the  interests,  or  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter,  on 
such  a  ground.  Europeans,  possessed  of  skill,  capital, 
and  enterprise,  are,  no  doubt,  essential  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  resources  of  India;  but  they  can 
never  from  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  amount 
to  more  than  a  slight  sprinkling  among  the  native 
population,  and  to  compromise  m  any  shape  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  contentment  of  the  latter,  lor  a  small  and 
favoured  class,  would  neither  die  just  nor  politic.  I 
well  know  no  such  consequences  as  I  have  stated  are 
apprehended  bv  those  who  brought  forward  the  plans 
of  which  I  am  treating.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire 
and  seek  as  anxiously  as  I  am,  the  happiness  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  Indian  subjects  ;  but  our  opinions 
differ,  and  the  means  they  propose  as  likely  to  promote 
these  objects  are,  in  my  mind,  calculated  to  'produce  a 
quite  contrary  result.  It  is  tor  such  reasons  that  I  am 
not  disposed  to  assent  to  any  of  the  plans  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  legislative 

consider  the  occasional  nomination  of  such  councils  or 
committees,  as  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility;  and 


from  the  year  1793  to  1830^  while  there  were  5019 
public  and  general  laws  enacted  in  Great  Britain,  4622 
local  acts,  and  2627  private  acts,  making  in  all  12,268 
Acts .  of  Parliament,  there  was  only  1 177  in  India, 
though  the  period  includes  the  establish  ment  of  three 
new  codes  *,  and  the  population  for  whom  these  laws 
were  made,  exceeds  four  times  that  of  England. 
These  facts  show  very  forcibly  the  great  distinction 
which  exists  in  the  character  of  the  society  for  which 
it  is  desired  to  legislate ;  and  I  must  believe,  that  if 
persons  with  habits  and  knowledge  drawn  from  such 
different  sources  as  English  *and  Indian  law,  are 
formed  into  a  permanent  council,  with  power  to  revise, 
modify,  and  enact  civil  as  well  as  criminal  laws,  we 
shall  have  our  codes  enlarged  in  stead  of  being  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  ends  of  justice  as  far  as  the  Indian 
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Leirisla-  and  respect  of  his  Majesty’s  judges  in  that  country,  as 

Councils,  well  as  of  those  who  practise  in  their  courts,  but  their 
education,  their  feelings,  their  peculiar  knowledge,  and 
the  whole  bias  of  their  minds  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
to  unfit  them  for  such  duties.  It  is  true  they  would  be 
associated  -with  able  public  officers,  whose  life  had 
been  pa'st  in  administering  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
grounded  on  attention  to  the  usages,  prejudices,  and 
religion  of  the  natives, — but  opposite  habits  would  often 
create  serious  difference  of  opinion;  and  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Company,  however  superior  in  local  in¬ 
formation  and  knoivledge,  would  be  unable  to  cope  *  with 
their  legal  colleagues  on  points  which  involved  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  principles  and  practice  in  British  law. 
X  recorded  f  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject  before  I 
left  Bombay. 

“  It  appears,  I  observed,  by  a  late  communication 


“  from  the  Supreme  Government,  that  discussions  have  iesisj3. 
"  taken  place  between  Ms  Lordship  in  Council,  anil 
“  his  Majesty’s  judges  of  Calcutta,  regarding  the 
“  improvement  of  the  present  system,  with  the  object 
“  of  forming  one  that  will  blend  more  than  they  now 
"  are,  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  those  of 
“  Government.  I  can  anticipate  no  good  that  could 
“  result  from  such  amalgamation  that  would  not  be  far 
“  outweighed  by  the  evils.  Collisions  might,  no  doubt, 

“  be  avoided,  and  courts  of  British  law  might  he  dis- 
“  armed  of  many  feelings  that  were  unfriendly  to  the 
“  local  authorities,  if  English  judges  and  lawyers  were 
“  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  judicial  branch  of  adminis- 
“  tration  in  the  provinces ;  but  their  education  and  their 
“  whole  turn  of  mind  would  he  at  variance  with  many 
“  parts  of  the  established  system,  and  the  changes 
“  they  would  seek  must  he  with  a  leaning  to  the  ex- 
“  tension  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  law  they 
“  best  understood.” 

“  They  would  be  slow  to  admit  the  value  of  many 
“  of  the  institutions  of  the  natives,  or  the  inflexibility 
'•  of  their  usages.  They  would  judge  of  the  character 
“  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  by  those  of  the 
“  presidency  where  they  dwelt.  All  this  is  natural ; 

“  men  cannot  resign,  as  circumstances  require,  feelings 
“  and  opinions  imbihed  in  youth,  and  cherished  to  age. 

“  After  a  certain  period  of  life,  neither  languages  nor 
“  knowledge  of  a  novel  character  are  easily  attained ; 

“  and  much  less  when  the  laborious  pursuit  of  «  pro- 
“  fession,  like  that  of  law,  affords  not  one  moment  of 
“  leisure.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  the 


introduction  of  such  persons  into  the  higher  branches 
of  the  administration  would  progressively  depress  and 
deteriorate  the  civil  service.” 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Government  in  which  the 
■oposed  changes  would  have  a  worse  effect  than  in 
ttering,  still  more  than  at  present,  the  exercise  of  that 
titude  of  power  with  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  vest 
agisterial  and  fiscal  officers. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
idia  depend  far  more  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
>od  nolice  and  well-understood  resulations  for  the  col- 


apply  to  the  whole  population  oi  an  extensive  cou 
but  the  former  must  be  adapted  to  the  charactei 
condition,  and  the  peculiar  rights  and  usages  o 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  am 
general  features  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  d 
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.  by  our  Indian  subjects.  It  would  be  favourable  to  them 
s,  to  have  the  last  appeal  in  India ;  and  there  would  not 
appear  any  serious  objections  to  the  union,  in  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  of  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government 
and  His  Majesty’s  judges,  which  would  effect  this 
object:  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  would  seem  ex¬ 
pedient-  that  a  portion  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
might  he  selected  of  persons*  to  hear  and  decide 
promptly  on  such  appeals,  who  combined  knowledge 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  provincial  courts  with  those 
of  English  law ;  and  this  measure  would  be  of  further 
advantage,  as  it  enabled  Government  to  employ,  with¬ 
out  expense,  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  Indian  government ;  and  who,  having  already 
pensions  from  Government  or  the  East  India  Company, 
would  be  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  honour  conferred 
upon  them  in  being  nominated  privy  councillors,  and 
having  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  their  native 
country. 

The  system  of  legislation  established  for  India  is  a 
question  ultimately  connected  with  that  of  colonization, 
or  rather  the  influx  of  European  settlers  into  that 
country ;  for  as  to  colonization  in  the  broad  sense  that 
term  is  understood,  I  deem  it  alike  impossible  from  the 
climate  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  natives,  whose 
rights  cannot  be  infringed,  and  whose  habits,  diet, 
clothing,  and  limited  wants,  render  it  impracticable  for 
any  European  under  the  rank  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan 


to  gain  a  subsistence.  Of  the  importance  of  encou-  Leaisla- 
raging  the  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  India  of  Councils. 
Europeans,  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  I  am  quite 
convinced,  and  the  measures  I  proposed  and  carried 
into  execution,  when  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Bombay,  fully  prove  this  fact;  but  im¬ 
portant  as  I  deem  this  object,  there  are  others  which 
are  more  so ;  viz.,  the  protection  of  our  native  subjects, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Neither  of  these  must  be  hazarded,  and  they 
botli  would,  if  Europeans  could  proceed  to  the  interior 
without  being  completely  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Government.  Many  restrictions  would  be 
necessary,  but  laws  and  regulations  might  be  framed 
to  meet  their  peculiar  condition.  They  are  and  should 
remain  subject  in  civil  cases  to  the  provincial  courts. 

At  present  all  criminal  offences  of  Europeans,  not 
military,  are  cognizable  only  by  tbe  Supreme  Court 
at  the  presidency.  By  an  act  *•  recently  passed,- mili¬ 
tary  men  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  committed  beyond 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  any  of  the  presi¬ 
dencies,  can  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  legis¬ 
lature  have  recognized,  therefore,  the  principle  of  such 
a  system  with  regard  to  English  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  there  would  appear  no  solid  objection  to  vest  a 
commission  of  Europeans  acting  under  a  regulation 
carefully  framed  to  try  such  settlers.  It  is  in  the  option 
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of  the  general  administration  ofIndia4or  to  examine  Lesisla- 
minutely  into  the  degree  in  which  that  has  tended  to  coimcils. 
preserve  the  allegiance  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  population  of  that  country;  but  considering  how 
much  these  may  be  eventually  affected  by  proposed 
changes  in  the  judicial  branch  of  our  administration,  I 
must  repeat  the  general  opinions  X  have  before'  given 
on  this  subject  *. 

“  The  most  important  of  the  lessons  we  can  derive 
“  from  past  experience  is  to  be  slow  and  cautious  in 
“  every  procedure  which  has  a  tendency  to  collision 
“  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  our  native  subjects. 

“  We  may  be  compelled  by  the  character  of  our  govern- 
“  ment  to  Irame  some  institutions  different  from  those 
“  we  found  established,  but  we  should  adopt  all  we  can 
“  of  the  latter  into  our  system.  The  progress  of  our 
“  power  has  been  favourable  to  the  commercial  com- 
“  munity,  and  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  defencc- 
"  less  of  our  subjects ;  but  it  has  been  the  reverse  to  the 
“  higher  orders  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  military 
“  classes.  On  the  remedying  of  these  delects,  the 
••  duration  of  our  dominion  will  m  a  ereat  degree 
“  depend.  From  the  success  of  our  arms  in  extending 
“  it,  we  have  lost  the  great  advantage  that  we  before 
“  had  in  the  contrast  of  the  misrule  and  oppression  of 
“  former  governments.  This  loss  can  be  repaired  only 
“  by  that  security  which  vve  may  obtain  through  the 
“  wisdom  of  our  internal  government ;  but  that  should 
“  be  administered  on  a  principle  of  humility,  not  of 
“  pride_.  We  must  divest  our  minds  of  all  arrogant 
*  PolMcal  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 


applauded  in  England,  for  the  introduction  of  plans 
and  institutions  which  Englishmen  understand  and 
appreciate;  hut  neither  the  abstract  excellence  of  our 
systems,  nor  the  industry,  purity,  and  talent  of  those 
employed  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  will  avert 
the  evils  which  must  result  from  every  measure  that 
is  in  opposition  to  prejudices  so  fixed,  and  hahits  so 
rooted,  as  those  of  the  natives  of  India.  That  time 
may  gradually  effect  a  change  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  the  period  is  as  yet  far  distant  when  that  can  be 
expected :  and  come  when  it  will,  to  be  safe  or  bene¬ 
ficial,  it  must  be,  as  these  pages  inculcate,  the  work 
of  the  society  itself.  All  that  the  Government  can  do  is, 
by  maintaining  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and 
by  adapting  its  principles  to  the  various  feelings, 
habits,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  to  give  time 
for  the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  the  desired  im¬ 
provement.  with  a  constant  impression  that  every 
attempt  to  accelerate  this  end  wall  be  attended  with 
the  danger  of  its  defeat. 

“  To  conclude  *,  it  is  not  from  ephemeral  publications, 
nor  from  the  desultory  efforts  of  talent  without  expe¬ 
rience,  and  enthusiasm  without  judgment,  that. we  are 
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“  to  expect  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of  India. 
“  Such  may  dazzle  and  attract  individuals,  and  form  a 
“  few  bands  and  societies  who,  proud  of  their  imagined 
“  superiority,  separate  themselves  from  the  populahou 
“  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  create  a  collective 
“■body,  powerless  to  effect  good  or  great  ends,  but 
“  efficient  to  work  much  evil.  The  change  we  seek,  to 
“  be  beneficial,  must  be  general ;  it  must  be  wrought 
“  by  the  society  itself,  and  come  as  the  result,  not  as  the 
“  object,  of  our  persevering  and  unwearied  labours.  By 
“  the  extreme  of  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are 
“  to  rule  over  this  people,  who  are  to  command  our 
“  armies,  and  to  distribute  justice ;  by  stimulating  the 
“  zeal  and  ambition  of  those  employed  in  the  public 
“  service ;  by  liberal  encouragement  to  commerce,  and 
“  to  the  introduction  of  the  useful  arts  of  civilized  life ; 
“  by  addressing  ourselves  not  only  in  the  substance  but 
“  mode  of  administration  to  the  understanding  and  feel- 
“  ings  of  those  we  have  to  govern ;  by  useful  public 
“  works  ;  by  a  moderate  assessment  of  revenue  from  our 
“  subjects,  and  toleration  of  their  religious  and  super- 
“  stitious  usages ;  by  institutions  founded  on  sound  and 
“  solid  principles ;  hy  raising  into  consideration  and 
“  distinction  those  of  the  native  population  whose  ser- 
“  vices,  superior  talent  and  integrity,  or  weight  and 
“  influence  with  their  countrymen,  make  it  wise  and 
“  politic  to  elevate ;  and  above  all,  by  governing-  our 
“  vast  territories  in  India  with  more  attention  to  their 
“  interests,  and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their 
“  inhabitants,  than  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  those 
“  of  England,  we  shall  succeed  in  ultimately  accorn- 
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stated  in  the  Political  History  of  India,  will  show  my  I 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my¬ 
self  to  a  concise  recapitulation  of  the  points  which  I 
have  at  different  periods  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Government  as  essential  to  the  temper,  character,  and 
efficiency  of  the  army  of  India. 

On  the  European  infantry  of  the  Company’s  forces, 

I  have  stated  my  sentiments  very  fully  in  the  Political 
History  of  India.  When  questioned,  at  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  in  1813,  regarding  the  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  this  branch,  I  replied,  that  “the  character  and 
“  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  Company’s  army  have 
"  been  injured  by  a  former  reduction  of  the  European 
“  part  of  the  establishment,  and  that  injury  to  their 
“  feelma-s,  and  to  tlieir  character  and  respectability, 

“  would  be  added  to,  and  indeed  completed,  by  the 
“  reduction  of  the  remainder  ;  and  that  a  more  serious 
“  injury  could  not  he  inflicted  than  one  which  added  to 
“  a  distinction  which  has  often?  produced  jealousy,  I 
“  mean  King’s  and  Company’s,  that  of  European  and 
“  native.” 

I  further  observed,  that  “  any  measure,  which  tended 
“  in  any  shape  or  way  to  lower  the  character  and 
“  dimmish  the  respectability  of  European  officers  with 
“themselves,  must,  of  course,  he  gradually  commu- 
“  nicated  to  the  men  under  their  command.” 

I  stated  in  this  evidence,  that  the  low  character  of 
the  native  branch  of  the  French  army  in  India  pro¬ 
as  they  would  have  swelled  this  volume  too  much.  Theyare  to  be  found 
in  page  355  ot  the  Military  Appendix  P,  of  the  papers  recently  printed 
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Military,  ceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  its  separation  from  the 
European,  and  being  deemed  inferior.  I  also  gave  my 
opinion  that  the  European  branch  of  the  Indian  army 
should  be  increased  instead  of  being  reduced.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  this  point  in  my  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1813,  I  observed,  “  that  I  was  convinced 
“  the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Company’s  officers  were 
“  for  a  system  that  would  produce  emulation  with  his 
“Majesty’s  troops,  not  jealousy;  and  that  if  they  felt 
“  the  loss  of  Europeans,  it  was  because  they  had  lost, 
“  among  other  things,  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
“  competing  for  honest  fame,  in  the  front  of  battle  and 

in  the  breach,  with  his  Majesty’s  officers  serving  in 
“  India,  from  which  they  were  in  some  deirree  ex- 
“  eluded,  as  European  troops  were  in  general  em- 
“  ployed  upon  services  of  the  greatest  glory  and  danger. 
“  It  seems  impossible  (I  added)  but  that  officers,  with 
“  that  advantage  which  the  circumstance  of  their  com- 
“  mantling  Europeans  -gives  them,  must  feel  a  supe- 
“  riority,  and  the  other  service  must  feel  a  consequent 
“  depression.  I  conceive  (I  added)  that  the  bad 
“  effects  which  I  have  pointed  out,  from  any  service 
“  in  India  being  exclusively  native,  would  he  equally 
“  felt  whether  that  service  belonged  to  the  Crown  or 
"  to  the  Company.” 

The  opinions  I  save  on  this  occasion  were  subse¬ 
quently  confirmed  by  other  evidences,  and  most  de¬ 
cidedly  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The  same  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  Barry  Close,  than 
whom  no  man  was  more  competent  to  pronounce  a 
sound  judgment  upon  such  a  question. 
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the  authorities  in  England.  These  ^reports  might  be  Military, 
subject  to  the  examination  of  Ins  Majesty’s  Com-  ' 
mander-in-chief  in  England,  whose  opinion  should  have 
great  weight,  regulated  as  it  would  of  course  be  by  the 
principles  on  which  similar  honours  were  conferred  oil 
his  Majesty’s  officers. 

About  the  same  period  I  made  the  proposition  re¬ 
garding  an  aid-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York.  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  principal 
Directors  the  nomination  of  an  adjutant-general  with  a 
limited  establishment  at  the  India  House.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  adopted ;  but  as  subsequent  experience 
has  confirmed  my  impressions  of  the  expediency  of 
such  an  arrangement,  I  shall  state  the  heads  of  the 
plan  I  proposed. 

The  object  stated  was  to  remedy  a  common  and  just 
complaint  of  officers  who  have  business  at  the  India 
House,  that  they  know  not  where  to  go  ;  that  they  are 
often  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby  or  porters’  rooms  ;  and 
that,  though  they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  heads  of  offices  to  whom  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  or  made  themselves  known,  their  claims  to 
official  attention  from  their  rank  or  services  were  in  no 
shape  whatever  recognized.  They  felt,  in  short,  even 
the  notice  they  received,  and  the  attention  paid  them, 
more  as  the  result  of  individual  favour  than  as  a  right. 

This  defect,  and  others,  affecting  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  Company’s  officers  in  England,  as  well  as  im¬ 
provements  m  the  management  of  military  details 
would  be  effected  by  constituting  a  military  office  at  the 
India  House,  consisting  of  an  adjutant-general  of  the 
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y.  Company’s  army^  in  England;  a  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  an  assistant  deputy  adjutant-general; 
the  adjutant-general  to  be  an  officer  on  the  effective 
list  not  under  the  rank  of  colonel.  This  officer  to  hold 
his  station  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  as  might 
be  settled ;  and  to  receive  a  staff  allowance,  independent 
of  the  pay  of  his  rank. 

The  deputy  adjutant-general  to  be  an  officer  either 
on  the  effective  or  retired  list,  not  under  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  to  hold  his  station  for  three  or  five 
years,  and  to  receive  a  staff  allowance. 

A  regulation' to  be  made  to  prevent  any  officer  hold¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  or  deputy 
adjutant-general,  that  had  been  absent,  at  the  period  of 
his  nomination,  more  than  five  or  seven  years  from 
India ;  otherwise  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment  might  be  defeated,  which  is  to  obtain  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  persons  at  the  head  of  the  office  who  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  and 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  its  officers.  To  pre¬ 
vent,  however,  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
the  removals  which  this  regulation  would  occasion,  or 
the  possible  inexperience  of  the  principals  in  the  forms 
of  current  business,  it  is  proposed  that  the  assistant 
deputy  adjutant-general  he  selected  from  the  half-pay, 
or  retired  list.  This  officer  not  to  he  under  the  rank  of 
captain ;  to  have  a  staff  allowance,  and  to  hold  his  sta¬ 
tion  *  as  long  as  he  is  capable  of  performing  its  duties. 
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Tlte  proposed  duties  of  this  office  were  as  follows  : 

To  contain  in  its  records  all  military  regulations  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  copies  of  all  government  and 
general  orders  published  in  India. 

To  be  at  the  head  of  the  military  depot  at  Chatham ; 
to  supervise  all  establishments  connected  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  branch  in  England,  and  especially  that  of  furlough 
of  officers  ;  and  furnishing  returns,  statements,  &e.,  in 
these  branches,  to  be  laid  before  the  Court  by  the 
secretary  m  the  military  department,  who  would  be 
relieved  by  this  office  of  many  details. 

There  should  be  attached  to  this  office  a  convenient 
waiting-room  for  military  officers  who  had  business  at 
the  India  House.  It  should  be  the  official  duty  of  the 
adjutant-general,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  deputy,  to 
introduce  all  officers  who  required  it  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  such  stated  periods  as  the 
Chairman  deemed  proper  to  appoint  for  that  purpose. 

These  points,  I  concluded,  were  not  alone  of  conse¬ 
quence  as  they  would  gratify  the  leelma'S  and  proper 
pride  of  meritorious  individuals,— they  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  reputation  and  character  of  the 
service,  which  must  rise  in  proportion  with  every 
means  taken  to  bring  into  notice  and  regard  in  their 
native  country  those  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  India. 

All  official  applications  from  officers  oil  furlough 
were  proposed  to  come  through  this  office,  and  the 
Adjutant-General  might  also  be  made  the  medium  of 

expense  very  trifling ;  as  the  officers  now  filling  such  stations  would  have 


wliom  it  is  composed,  I  can  decidedly  pronounce,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  among  whom  rewards  and 
honours  would  have  more  effect  in  exciting  their  zeal  and 
confirming  their  attachment.  Measures  calculated  to 
encourage  this  class  of  our  army  are  more  necessary  at 


tainly  they  are  not  more  entitled  to  distinction  than  vete¬ 
ran  soldiers  who  have  become  prominent  by  their  conduct 
and  valour.  We  are  greatly  deceived  if  we  think  that 
native  officers  do  not  feel  the  comparative  neglect  with 
which  they  are  treated;  a  sense  of  it  produces  discontent 
in  some,  indifference  in  others,  and  an  anxiety  in  all  to 
escape  the  toils  of  duty  whenever  the  period  of  their 
service  permits.  X  shall  only  add  upon  this  subject, 
that  if  we  desire  to  secure  the  main  link  by  which  we 
hold  the  attachment  of  the  native  army,  we  must  lose 
no  opportunity  of  noticing  and  rewarding  those  among 
them  who  are  most  distinguished.  and  these  rewards 
and  honours  it  will  be  more  necessary  to  extend,  when 
the  three  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  are 
formed,  as  I  trust  they  soon  will  he,  into  one  service. 
I  have  elsewhere  so  fully  stated  my  opinion  of  the  great 
political  advantages  that  would  attend  this  amalgamation 
of  our  native  forces  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  in 
this  place.  Numbers  who  admit  that  it  is,  on  many 
grounds,  desirable,  have  an  impression  that  such  general 
employment  would  he  hostile  to  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  native  troops.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  suffice 
it  to  state,  that  native  Bengal  corps  served  in  our 
campaigns  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  They  long 
furnished  the  subsidiary  forces  at  Hyderabad  and  Nag- 
pore.  They  are  now  on  the  Nerbudda  and  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Guzerat.  The  Bombay  army  is  chiefly  composed 
of  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Madras  army  lias 
numbers  of  those  men  in  its  ranks.  The  Madras  and 
Bombay  native  infantry  and  cavalry  were  as  satisfied  in 
Mahva,  and  the  Deccan,  and  Nagpore,  and  would  have 
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character  of  our  native  troops,  anti  the  means  by  which  Military, 
ive  can  best  preserve  their  fidelity  and  attachment. 

“  The  men  who  form  the  native  army  of  the  Com- 
pany  are  almost  all  sober,  and  of  good  conduct  in 
“  private  life.  Drunkenness,  as  a  general  vice,  is,  in- 
“  deed,  unknown  ;  and  notorious  immorality  is  rare. 

“  But  their  virtues  are  more  of  a  passive  than  an  active 
“  nature.  They  consist  more  in  forbearance,  from  fear 
“  of  offending  against  their  civil  institutions  and  the 
“  rigid  tenets  of  their  religion,  than  from  any  sense  of 
“  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of  vice.  These 
“  men  appear,  in  many  cases,  hardly  to  consider  them- 
“  selves  as  free  moral  agents  ;  they  often  blindly  resign 
“  their  judgment  to  the  law  of  usage,  the  dictates  of 
“  their  priest,  or  the  influence  ol  their  superiors  in 
“  cast  or  station;  and  under  such  influence,  they 
“  change,  in  an  instant,  their  mild,  inoffensive,  and 
“  pliant  character,  for  that  of  the  most  determined  ob- 
“  stinacy  and  savage  ferocity.  ” 

“  All  the  natives  of  India,  but  particularly  those  of 
“  military  classes,  arc  fond  of  show  and  of  high  titles ; 

“  and  they  often  seem  to  prize  the  semblance  almost 
“  as  much  as  the  reality  of  power.  It  is  indeed  sur- 
“  prising  to  see  the  consequence  which  they  attach  to 
“  every  mark  of  outward  respect,  especially  when  be- 
“  stowed  by  their  superiors :  and,  partaking  of  the 
“  character  of  his  countrymen,  the  native  soldier  of  the 
“  Company,  intelligent  and  quick  in  his  conception, 
full  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of 
“  glory,  is  of  all  men  the  most  sensible  to  attention 
“  or  neglect.  Though  the  climate  disposes  him  to  in- 
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•'  such  tempers,  may  appear  very  susceptible  of  being  Miliiaiy 
“  corrupted,  and  made  instrumental  to  the  destruction 
“  of  that  power  which  it  is  employed  to  protect ;  but  of 
“  this  there  is  no  danger,  unless  m  the  improbable 
“  case  of  our  becoming  too  presumptuous  in  what  we 
■■  may  deem  our  intrinsic  strength,  confiding  too  ex- 
“  clusively  in  our  European  troops,  and  undervaluing 
“  our  native  army.  From  the  (lay  of  that  fatal  error, 

“  (should  we  ever  commit  it,)  we  may  date  the  downfal 
“  of  our  eastern  empire.  Its  finances  would  not  only 
“  sink  under  the  expense  of  a  greatly-increased  Euro- 
“  pean  force,  but  the  natives  of  India  in  our  ranks 
“  would  lose  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  their 
“  own  consequence  to  the  government  they  serve,  and 
“  their  whole  tone  as  an  army  would  be  lowered  in  a 
“  degree  that  would  impair  our  strength  far  beyond 
“  any  addition  it  could  receive  from  the  superior  effi- 
“  ciency  and  energy  of  a  few  more  English  regiments. 

“  The  employment  of  native,  troops  associated  with 
“  Europeans  is  a  point  that  merits  the  most  serious 
“  attention.  The  ablest  of  those  commanders  who 
“  have  led  them  to  victory,  however  impressed  with  a 
“  just  sense  of  the  superior  courage  and  energy  of  a 
“  British  soldier,  have  carefully  abstained  from  every 
“  act  that  could  show  the  least  want  of  confidence  in 
“  the  native  part  of  tlieir  force,  or  convey  to  the  latter 
“  an  impression  that  they  were  viewed  in  a  secondary 
“  light.  By  mixing  them  in  every  operation  with 
“  English  troops,  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  ex- 
“  citing  an  emulation  and  pride  in  the  minds  of  the 
“  native  soldiers,  which  greatly  added  to  their  efficiency. 


ner  that  it  can  be,  consistent  with  efficiency ;  but  the 
expense  should  not  prevent,  or  even  delay,  its  esta- 

which  may  occasionally  be  obtained,  or  the  evils  which 
•Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  37. 

t  Though  the  efforts  of  the  Bombay  Government  to  find  useful  coal 
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have  resulted,  aqd  those  that  may  he  hereafter  expected, 
from  opening  the  trade  to  India,  I  deem  it  important 
to  examine  the  various  causes  to  which  it  has  recently 
owed  its  increase :  among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
are  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  prices  in  England,  and 
the  great  extension  of  the  market  in  India,  owing,  not 
to  the  efforts  of  individual  speculation,  but  the  result  of 
political  measures.  I  particularly  allude  to  those  adopted 
durnie  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  ot  Lord  Hastings,  and  that  s-eneral  tranquillity  of 
all  parts  of  India  which  has  been  their  consequence. 

The  wars  of  1799  and  1803,  in  which  the  English 
Government  became  involved,  from  the  hostile  spirit  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  and  some  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs,  terminated  in  greatly  adding  to  our  territorial 
possessions  in  every  quarter  of  India,  and  by  establish¬ 
ing  our  paramount  power,  opened  the  whole  of  that 
continent  to  British  commerce,  which  the  jealous 
restrictions  of  native  'states  had  before,  in  a  great 
degree,  excluded.  Missions  were  sent  to  the  King  of 
Cabul,  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and  other  Princes,  with 
instructions  to  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  to 
combine  the  accomplishment  of  political  with  commer¬ 
cial  objects.  The  extent  of  the  success  of  these  embassies 
and  others,  in  obtaining  information,  and  in  disposing 
the  rulers  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  countries 
to  an  amicable  and  beneficial  intercourse,  need  not  be 
detailed :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  result,  even  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  view,  soon  evinced  the  shortsightedness  of  those 
who  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  missions 
which  were  equipped  in  a  style  of  splendour,  that  was, 
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1830,  shows  thee  amount  of  the  actual  commerce  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  had  its  origin  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Wellesley ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  this  pro¬ 
fitable  trade  would  have  been  lost  to  the  country  hut 
for  the  vigorous  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 

“  impressions  of  our  naval  force,  which  kept  down  piracy,  tu  30,64,667. 
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Public.  “  the  markets  05  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  The  Com- 
“  pany  and  the  private  British  merchants  would  equally 
"  feel  the  advantage  in  the  improvement  of  the  general 
“  sales  in  England,  and  the  private  trade  of  India 
“  would  become  a  fertile  source  of  wealth  and  strength 
“  to  the  British  nation,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
“  opulence  and  aggrandisement  of  foreign  powers. 

“  The  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  British 
"  nation  are  undivided  and  inseparable  with  relation  to 
“  this  important  question.  Every  principle  of  justice 
“  and  policy  demands  the  extension  of  the  utmost  prac- 
“  ticable  facility  to  the  British  merchants  in  India,  for 
“  tlie  export  from  India  to  the  port  of  London,  of  the 
“  largest  possible  proportion  of  tlie  manufactures  and 
-  "Prod™e  of  India,  not  required  for  the  Company’s  in- 
“  vestment.  Such  advantageous  terms  of  freight,  and 
“  such  other  benefits,  should  be  opened  to  the  British 
“  merchants  in  India,  as  should  not  only  remove  every 
“  inducement  to  conduct  the  trade  through  foreign 
“  channels,  but  should  enable  the  British  merchants  in 
India  to  enter  into  a  competition  in  the  markets  of 
“  Europe,  with  merchants  trading  in  goods  of  similar 
v  “  produce  or  manufacture,  provided  by  foreign  capital." 
Lord  Wellesley  deemed  himself  justified,  by  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment,  in  permitting  India-built  ships 
to  proceed  to  England,  leaving  the  proprietors  of  the 
vessels  and  merchants  (if  both  were  not  united  in  one 
person)  to  settle  as  they  chose,  both  to  freight,  cargo, 
and  period  of  sailing.  This  incurred  the  marked  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  They  viewed  it  as 
at  variance  with  the  established  system,  and  as  being 
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little  more  is  required ;  that  little  however  should  be 
conceded.  There  appears  no  utility  in  the  Company 
sending  any  ships  to  India,  or  purchasing  investments ; 
and  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  would  he  pro¬ 
fitable  to  individuals  and  give  encouragement  to  this 
branch  of  national  commerce.  This  encouragement  it 
will  be  found  to  require ;  for,  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  benefits  derived  from  individual  enterprise, 
and  that  fair  competition  to  which  the  field  has  been 
opened,  we  shall  find  other  and  strong  causes  powerfully 
combined  to  produce  its  recent  great  increase. 

From  1815  to  the  present  date  has  been  a  period  of 
peace  in  Europe,  and  that  of  India  has  only  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  war*,  which  ter¬ 
minated,  in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  in  opening 
to  British  goods  the  provinces  of  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  that  country. 

The  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  1813  in  cotton  goods  have  been  already  noticed. 
They  account,  in  a  great  degree,  for  their  increased  im¬ 
port  into  India. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  copper  and 
iron.  Tlie  extraordinary  increase  of  the  quantity  in 
both  these  articles,  from  the  introduction  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  mines  and  improvement  of  manufactories, 
has  reduced  their  cost,  in  a  degree  that  lias,  beyond 
all  causes,  caused  their  augmented  sale  in  India. 
Copper  has  fallen  in  price,  since  1814,  twenty  per  cent,, 
and  the  ton  of  iron,  which  was  formerly  121.  and  14/. 
fell  six  years  ago  to  8/.  and  91  and  is  now  about  51  The 
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of  cost  of  labour  will  be  met  by  the  superior  skill  and 
energy  of  the  workmen  and  mechanics  in  England. 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  financial  system  of  India  as  it  affects  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  I  shall  merely  add  some  general 
observations  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  statement  comprises,  m  a  very  con¬ 
densed  form,  the  area,  population  and  revenue  of  the 
Company’s  territories,  with  that  of  their  establishments, 
civil,  military,  and  marine.  It  is  a  useful  document, 
shewing  at  one  glance  the  comparative  extent  and  value 
of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
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By  tlie  prospective  estimate  for  1834,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  the  Company’s 
affairs  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  after  allowing  for 
home  charges  connected  with  the  territory,  there  is  an 
annual  defect  of  560,924/.* 

This  prospective  estimate  is  after  great  reductions ; 
how  far* these  may  be  still  in  progress  I  am  not  aware  : 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enter  upon  any  exact  calcu¬ 
lation  of  figures  regarding  an  empire,  the  charges  and 
resources  of  which  are  so  liable  to  fluctuation  as  that  of 

The  territory  is  the  chief  source  from  which  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  income  of  the  State  can  be  expected. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  its 
value,  moderate  assessment,  and  the  encouragement  of 
every  species  of  produce  calculated  to  benefit  trade  and 
manufactures.  We  can  expect  no  prosperity  in  our 
financial  state  to  be  permanent,  without  internal  tran¬ 
quillity,  as  well  as  exemption  from  foreign  attacks :  we 
must  maintain  therefore  our  army  on  an  economical, 
but  an  efficient  footing ;  every  departure  from  tills  rule 
will  have  consequences  opposite  to  economy. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  reduce  and  consolidate 
offices  and  establishments  as  far  as  possible :  but  the 
very  reverse  of  economy  will  prove  the  ■  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  have  high 
and  responsible  charge.  The  choice  to  such  stations 
will  be  limited,  and  men  suited  to  the  task  will  not  be 
found  prompt  to  undertake  arduous  and  invidious  duties ; 
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many  deviations  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  if  not  corrected, 
seriously  diminish  its  good  operation.  The  salaries 
of  junior  European  functionaries  were,  in  many  cases, 
disproportionally  augmented,  while  that  of  senior  ser¬ 
vants,  even  when  apparently  raised,  suffered  a  real  and 
serious  reduction,  as  far  as  the  principal  object  is  con¬ 
cerned  'for  which  these  were  granted — that  of  enabling 
an  individual  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  great 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  money  in  India,  and  the  loss 
on  remittance  to  England,  have  operated  against  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  Pensions  have  been  resorted 
to,  formed  of  contributions  from  individuals,  liberally 
aided  by  Government,  to  remedy  this  evil;  but  the  good 
effect'  of  these  will  be  lost,  if  other  means  are  not 
adopted  :  for  though  they  may  afford  comfort  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  'for  the  few  remaining  years  he  may  expect  to 
live,  after  thirty  or  forty  years  service  in  India,  they 
make  no  provision  for  his  family;  and  it  is  to  this  cause 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  annuities  not  being  accepted  in 
the  manner  anticipated,  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
one  of  the  principal  objects,  that  of  giving  promotion  to 
the  service. 

The  more  extensive  introduction  of  native  agency  in 
the  civil  administration,  besides  its  other  good  effects, 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  finance,  as  it  reduces  the 
number  of  junior  servants.  The  salaries  of  the  latter 
have  been  within  the  last  two  years  considerably  les¬ 
sened,  and  Government  will  not  benefit  more  than 
individuals  by  this  measure,  provided  those  higher 
situations  to  which  their  views  are  pointed  are.  con¬ 
tinued  on  an  improved  scale ;  but  if  the  latter  principle 
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reduction  of  about  one-third  of  the  salary  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Madras  was  made  with  a  view  either  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  system  of  reduction  or  of  a  contemplated  change 
in  the  system  that  would  lessen  his  charge  and  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  but  in  either  case,  while  the  individual  was 
informed  of  the  reduction  .to  which  his  allowances 
would  eventually  become  subject,  intended  measures 
might  have  been  awaited  before  he  was  made  the  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  their  anticipated  operation.  His  salary 
was,  probably  from  its  amount,  brought  forward  as  an 
example  of  the  resolution  of  Government  to  save  the 
public  money.  On  this  I  can  only  state,  in  reference 
to  such  a  station,  that  I  deem  the  principle  acted  on 
completely  at  variance  with  true  economy,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  defeat  its  professed  objects. 
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grown  with  our  empire;  that  the  managing  partners 
of  a  body  of  merchants  have  gradually  risen  from  the 
details  of  a  factory  to  the  charge  of  kingdoms .  that 
their  departments,  in  every  branch  of  government, 
have  kept  pace  with  their  enlarged  functions,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been  success  and 
prosperity.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  hostile 'to  the 
Company,  ascribe  this  result  to  the  interference  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  institution  of  a  board  of  con¬ 
trol.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  reform  that  has 
been  effected  is  to  he  attributed  to  those  causes;  but 
because  the  hoard  of  control  has  proved  a  good  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  it  is  a  safe  depositary  for 
greater  power.  In  the  exercise  of  all  with  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  intrusted,  it  has  acted  under  a 
restraint  as  great  as  it  has  imposed.  The  court  of 
directors,  rendered  jealous  and  vigilant  by  their 
reduced  condition,  have  scrutinized  every  proceeding 
of  the  hoard,  in  a  manner  that  has  rendered  them  a 
very  efficacious  check  against  the  abuse  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  or  authority. 

“  When  the  pretensions  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  have  continued  to  them  the  share  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  civil,  military,  and  political  government  of 
India  were  discussed,  previous  to  the  last  renewal  of 
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"  parliament  wpre  against  that  renewal;  but  the  reasons 
“  they  adduced  for  the  abolition  of  the  powers  of  this 
“  body  were  very  different  from  the  arguments  brought 
“  forward  thirty  years  before.  They  could  no  longer 
“  charge  the  Company,  or  their  servants,  with  acts  of 
“tyranny  or  corruption;  there  was  a  happy  and  ac- 
“  knowledged  change  in  the  whole  system:  but  the 
“  incompetency  of  the  court  of  directors  to  their  enlarged 
“  duties,  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  govern- 
“  ment,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
“  from  continuing  to  rule  so  great  an  empire  through 
"  such  an  inadequate  body,  were  strongly  urged.  The 
“  opponents  of  the  Company  admitted  that  there  was  a 
“  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the 
“  directors,  which  (they  were  agreed)  it  would  be  unwise 
“  to  give  to  the  crown;  but  various  expedients  were 
“  suggested,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  obviate  any 
“  injury  to  the  public  interests  from  this  cause.  It  was 
“  not  difficult  to  reply  to  such  general  reasoning.  The 
“  first  admission  made,  namely,  that  a  ereat  chance 
“•had  taken  place  in  the  Company’s  government,  proved 
“  that  the  defects  of  the  system  were  not  irremediable; 
“  and  it  is  a  maxim  congenial  to  English  legislation, 
“  not  to  destroy  what  is  capable  of  improvement.  With 
“  regard  to  the  anomalous  nature  of  this  branch  of  our 
“  Indian  government,  it  shared  that  character  with  all 
“  other  parts  of  our  free  constitution ;  and  as  to  its  in- 
“  adequacy  to  its  enlarged  duties,  all  that  had  occurred 
“  within  the  last  twenty  years  was  assuredly  encourage- 
“  ment  to  proceed  with  ameliorations  and  reforms,  in- 
“  stead  of  rushing  upon  the  work  of  demolition,  uncer- 


with  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  body 
of  which  lie  was  a  member,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
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“  very  different}  and  candidates,  who  are  supported  hy 
“  some  members  of  the  direction,  are  frequently  opposed 
“  by  others.  They  consequently  enter  upon  their  duties 
“  with  party  feelings,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to 
“  break  that  union  which  was  once  the  strength  of  this 

“  According  to  the  established  form  of  the  Indian 
“  government  in  Ensland,  the  board  of  control  consists 
“  of  a  president,  two  active  members*,  a  secretary,  who 
“  is  in  parliament,  and  clerks  in  every  department.  We 
“  may  assume  the  four  first  stations  of  this  board,  to  all 
“  of  which  liberal  salaries  are  attached,  are  appoint- 
“  ments  which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  given  with 
“  more  attention  to  the  claims  of  those  who  form  or 
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“  attention  is  given  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
“  offices-  and  the  affairs  under  their  superintendence 
“  are  understood  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  be  by  men 
“  who  have  only  records  to  guide  them:  but  supposing- 
“  their  industry  and  ability  in  their  stations  to  be  equal  to 
"  that  of  any  public  lunctionanes  in  England,  (and  this 
“  is  supposing  no  more  than  the  truth,)  still  that  system 
“  must  be  bad  where  the  recognised  depositaries  of 
“  information  are  subordinate  and  irresponsible.  This, 
“  it  will  be  asserted,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  in 
“  other  offices  of  the  state.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
“  duties  of  other  offices  is  familiar,  easily  attained,  and 
“  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  education  of  every  Eng- 
“  lish  statesman,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Indian 
“  affairs ;  they  are  foreign  to  the  common  studies  of 
“  such  persons,  and,  from  their  remote  interest,  can 
“  never  be  otherwise.  It  is  consequently  most  desirable 
“  that  there  should  be  such  a  change  in  the  composition 
“  of  this  board  as  would  ensure  to  the  state  a  greater 
“  portion  of  experience,  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
“  of  Indian  affairs.  That  can  be  done  only  by  an 
”  arrangement  which  shall  direct  the  hopes  of  those 
“  who  have  served  with  ability  and  distinction  in  India 
“  to  the  attainment  of  a  share  in  this  branch  of  the 

“  It  will  be  urged,  that  the  hoard  of  control  is  as 
“  open  to  those  who  have  acquired  experience  and 
“  knowledge  in  our  eastern  empire  as  to  any  others ; 
“  that  there  is  no  declared  bar  to  their  attainment  of  a 
“  seat,  or  even  presiding  at  it,  when  returned  from 
“  service  in  India,  enjoying  as- they  do  the  same  rights 
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“  liberal  *,  are  npt  so  considerable  as  to  enable  them 
"  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune,  were  that  to  become 
“  their  pursuit :  but  their  duties  are  of  a  character 
“  which  raises  the  mind  above  the  accumulation  of 
“  money ;  and  this  high  tone  in  those  who  fill  the  first 
“  stations  in  India  has  been  wisely  cherished ;  for  the 
“  integrity  of  the  service  f  depends  on  their  example. 

“  What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account  for 
“  persons  of  local  experience  and  knowledge  being 
“  most  unlikely  to  attain  any  share  in  that  branch  of 
“  the  administration  of  India  which  belongs  to  the 
“  crown;  but  the  very  circumstances  which  place  them 
“  at  a  distance  from  such  objects  of  ambition  are  those 
“  which,  if  the  public  interests  were  consulted,  ought 
“  to  approximate  these  objects.  It  is  not  more  neces- 
“  sary  to  have  naval  lords  at  the  Admiralty  than 
“  to  have  Indian  members  of  the  board  of  control, 
“  nor  indeed  so  much  so ;  and,  should  a  sense  of  its 
“  expedience  ever  intreduee  such  a  usaue.  its  benefits 
“  would  be  very  great. 
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“Besides  the  aid  which  the  minister  of  Indian  affairs 
"  would  receive  from  well-selected  Indian  members, 
"  the  very  prospect,  however  distant,  of  attaining  such 
“  honourable  stations  at  home  would  stimulate  to  action 
“  all  the  best  talent  in  the  Indian  service.  Those  who 
“  obtained  such  distinction  would  receive  and  impart 
“  knowledge ;  and  while  they  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
“  of  bringing  themselves  into  a  notice  that  might  be  at- 
“  tended  with  further  preferment,  if  they  were  fit  for  it, 
“  they  would  he  placed  in  a  situation  which  would  en- 
“  able  them  to  preserve  and  improve  the  information 
“  they  had  acquired  in  India,  and  to  offer  useful  infor- 
“  mation  and  advice  daily  to  those  who  are  called  upon 
“  to  decide  on  the  most  important  questions  connected 
“  with  our  eastern  empire. 

“  1  lie  president  and  members  of  the  board  of  con- 
“  trol  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  seek  information  and 
“  counsel  from  the  most  experienced  of  the  Company’s 
“  servants  in  England ;  hut  these  are  only  casually 
“  and  partially  consulted.  Their  judgment  is  asked  on 
“  insulated  points,  affected  by  many  circumstances  and 
“  events  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  also 
“  to  he  recollected  that  our  Indian  empire  is,  and,  from 
“  its  composition,  must  be,  always  in  a  state  of  change. 

“  Men  who  retire  from  the  service,  and  do  not,  either 
“  from  want  of  inclination  or  of  means,  keep  up  their 
“  information,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  very 
“  few  years ;  but  being  naturally  tenacious  of  pre- 
“  conceived  opinions,  we  may  assert,  with  the  fullest 
“  resgect  for  well-acquired  reputation,  that  such  persons 
“  are  often  the  most  misleading  advisers ;  and  an  ap- 
q2 
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“  peal  to  such  may  become  the  more  pernicious,  from 
“  error  being  sanctioned  by  high  name  and  authority, 

“  The  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  would 
“  do  more  than  remedy  this  defect.  It  would  produce 
“  a  succession  of  men  thoroughly  informed,  and  with 
“  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  ability  of  nnpartme- 
“  their  information  to  others.  No  good  government 
“  can  wish  for  mystery  or  concealment ;  such  can  be 
“  desirable  only  as  veils  to  weakness  and  mismanage- 
“  meftt.  There  never  was  a  state  to  which  publicity  is 
“  calculated  to  be  of  more  benefit,  both  as  a  check  and 
“  an  encouragement  to  those  by  whom  it  is  adminis- 
“  tered,  than  that  we  have  established  for  India ;  but 
“  in  order  that  the  wise  and  just  principles  upon  which 
“  it  is  conducted  should  be  understood  and  appreciated, 
“  its  real  condition,  and  the  nature  of  those  peculiar 
“  circumstances  under  which  it  acts,  should  be  fully 
“  before  the  public. 

“  With  reference  to  this  principle,  it  is  to  be  re- 
“  gretted  that  questions  relating  to  India  are  so  seldom 
“  agitated  in  parliament,  and  that  the  annual  budeet 
“  for  the  financial  affairs  of  that  empire,  which  it  was 
“  long  the  usage  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Com- 
“  mons,  has  been  discontinued.  This  practice  might 
“  have  been  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
“  occasional  embarrassment,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
“  crown ;  but  its  disuse,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency 
“  to  perpetuate  umorance  and  apathy  on  all  that  re- 
“  lates  to  Indian  administration,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
“  interests  of  that  country,  and,  consequently,  to  those 
“  of  Great  Britain.  Without  speculating  upon  the 
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“  do  to  persons  whom,  from  their  original  nomination 
“  and  career,  they  almost  deem  beings  of  their  own 
“  creation,  and  in  some  respects  below  them ;  from  their 
“  habits  and  feelings  mating  them  less  attentive  to  the 
“  qualities  which  fit  individuals  for  high  stations,  than 
“  to  those  which  give  them  a  value  as  subordinate  in- 


“  struments ;  and  from  being  restrained,  particularly  in 
“  recommending  for  appointments  to  high  military  com- 
“  mand,  by  a  consideration  of  seniority  *,  which  must, 
“  while  persevered  in,  he  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
“  Indian  army. 


“  Whatever  may  he  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
“  Company’s  service,  and  they  are  neither  few  in  num- 
“  her  nor  small  in  amount,  all  those  who  aspire  at 
“  distinction  must  he  hostile  to  a  system  which  they 
“  believe  unfavourable  to  their  hopes  of  future  elevation. 
“  Men  of  hiffh  and  disinterested  minds  may  occa- 
“  sionally  divest  themselves  of  self,  so  far  as  to  advo- 
“  cate  on  general  grounds  what  they  feel  as  personally 
“  injurious ;  but  such  instances  will  he  rare,  and  the 
“  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature  will  lead  men  to 
“  desire  the  abolition  of  an.  authority  which  they  deem 
“  to  be,  either  from  its  want  of  power  or  of  disposition 
“  to  support  them,  unfavourable  to  their  advancement. 


From  the  mode  in  which  the  duties  of  the  court 
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“  directors  are  at  present  allotted,  it  i$  obvious  that  the 
“  election  of  an  individual  who,  from  the  stations  he 
"  may  have  filled  abroad,  possesses  full  and  valuable 
“  information  respecting  the  actual  condition  and  govern- 
“  ment  of  that  empire  is,  as  far  as  the  political  interests 
“  of  India  are  concerned,  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
“  public.  On  entering  the  direction,  he  is  almost  ex- 
“  clusively  employed  on  duties  of  a  totally  opposite  clia- 
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“  dunnff  that  pqpod  is  overwhelming,  and  much  of  ft 
“  must  be  hurried  through,  or  neglected,  or  transferred, 
“  half  done,  to  his  successor ;  who,  very  possibly,  has 
“  different  sentiments  upon  several  of  the  points  under 
“  consideration.  We  may  add  to  this  cause  of  frequent 
“  and  sudden  changes  in  their  views,  that  of  the  annual 
“  retireihent  and  re-election  of  six  members*  of  this 
“  body.  The  ex-directors  for  the  year  having  no  right 
“  to  see  any  papers,  or  to  have  access  to  official  docu- 
“  ments  during  their  recess,  they  return  to  their  duties 
“  ignorant  of  the  measures  under  discussion,  or  at  least 
“  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  chain  of  informa- 
“  tion  entirely  broken. 

“  The  government  of  the  court  of  directors  is  marked 
“  by  strict  attention  to  rule,  and  alarm  at  every  measure 
“  contrary  to  usage,  or  that  can  create  a  precedent  for 
“  future  deviation  from  it.  These  are  good  general 
“  maxims  of  ordinary  administration,  for  limited  and 
"  unchanging  states;  but,  in  an  empire  like  that  of 
“  India,  their  constant  and  cold  observance  must  be 
“  fatal  to  that  life  and  animation  which  ought  to  pervade 
“  the  whole  system.  Every  latent  spark  of  honourable 
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“  ambition  should  he  kindled,  and  tli£  anxiety  should 
“  be  to  promote,  bv  encouragement  and  by  reward,  the 
“  efforts  of  individuals  to  attain  distinction  in  the  public 
“  service.  No  government  can  be  highly  respected 
“  which,  entrenching  itself  in  forms,  is  more  solicitous 
“  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  injustice,  than  to  inspire 
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“  large  and  mqreasme  duties.  It  is  to  a  system  of 
“  depression  they  trust  for  ultimate  success;  but  nothing 
“  can  be  more  hazardous  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
“  empire  than  this  mode  of  killing,  as  it  were,  by  inches, 
“  the  body  through  whom  it  is  governed.  The  court  of 
“  directors  should  not  only  be  maintained  in  aE  their 
“  rights  and  privileges,  hut  elevated,  if  it  is  desired  to 
“  render  it  a  useful  and  efficient  branch  of  the  Indian 
“  government :  if  not,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the 
better.  To  understand  this  question,  let  us  look  to 
“  its  actual  condition.  The  character  of  this  court  has 
“  undergone  great  alterations ;  the  changes  which  have 
“  taken  place  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  pro- 
“  prietors  have  extended  to  the  directors.  A  separate 
“  and  extensive  commercial  interest  has  already  gained 
“  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Company,  and 
“  threatens  the  remainder.  That  service,  which  once 
“  exclusively  looked  to  them,  no  longer  does  so ;  the 
“  public  press,  which  'is  every  day  becoming  a  more 
“  powerful  engine  of  change,  is,  from  many  reasons,  far 
“  from  favorable  to  them :  that  aU  these  causes  have 
“  combined  to  lower  the  court  of  directors  in  public 
“  estimation  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  are  others  of 
“  equal,  if  not  greater  force.  The  acts  of  1793  and 
“  1813,  by  transferring  almost  all  real  territorial  and 
“  political  powers  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  deprived 
“  the  court  of  directors  of  much  of  that  consequence 
“  which  they  before  enjoyed ;  and  their  unpopularity 
“  has  been  recently  increased  by  the  growing  dislike  of 

“  openings  of  trade.  This  desire,  so  far  from  being 
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f‘  who  are  favourable  to  their  existence  must  desire  to 

“  The  limitation  of  the  Company’s  monopoly  in  trade 
“  has  produced  considerable  changes  as  to  persons 
“  chosen  for  directors :  but  still  no  qualifications  are 
“  required  beyond  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
“  of  stock ;  and  the  condition  and  avocation  of  a  great 
“  majority  of  the  voters  of  both  sexes  offer  no  security 
“  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  direction. 
■“  There  existed,  until  lately,  restrictions  which  barred 
any  person*  who  continued  in  the  service  from  being 
“  a  director,  notwithstanding  he  had  acquired  a  right, 
“  unless  specially  called  upon  to  reside  in  his  native 
“  country.  Such  restrictions,  which  had  their  birth  in 
“  that  spirit  of  narrow  and  jealous  policy  that  charae- 
terized  the  early  days  of  the  Company,  are  ill  suited 
to  its  present  condition,  and  at  variance  with  the 
“  usaa-e  of  the  government  of  England.  The  latter 
■"  admits  unemployed  Officers  to  every  officef  of  the 
“  state,  wisely  obtaining  all  the  advantage  it  can  from 
.“  that  increased  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
“  The  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  being  directors  was  continued 
“  by  a  bye-law,  which  has  been  lately  expunged,  as  being  contrary  to  the 


in  England,  establishes  that  their  return  to  India  is  deemed  optional. 
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“  duties  of  their  profession  enable  them  to  acquire;  and 
“  even  when  these  are  not  publicly  employed,  they  are 
“  often  officially  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  indi- 
“  vidually,  or  collectively  in  committees,  upon  points  on 
"  which  their  professional  experience,  or  recent  know- 
“  ledge,  enables  them'  to  judge  with  accuracy.  Such 
“  calls  are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  upon  Indian  civil  or 
“  military  officers  who  are  retired,  or  on  furlough  in 
“  England;  and  yet  it  would  he  difficult  to  point  out 
“  any  government  in  the  world,  which,  from  the  cha- 
“  racter  of  its  duties,  stands  so  much  in  need  of  this 
“  hind  of  aid.  But  until  considerable  changes  are  made 
“  in  the  construction,  both  of  the  India  hoard  and  the 
“  court  of  directors,  this  assistance  will  never  be  at- 
“  tained  in  any  degree  that  can  render  it  beneficial  to 
“  the  country', 

“  The  increasing  difficulties  of  governing  such  an 
“  empire  as  that  we  have  established  in  the  East  impe- 
“  riously  call  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means 
“  we  possess  to  enable  us  to  overcome  them:  but  we 
“  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  real  cause  of  op- 
“  position  to  measures  of  alteration,  such  as  have  here 
“  been  suggested.  It  is  the  alarm  of  individuals  and 
"  classes  of  men  lest  injury  should  arise  to  their  own 
"  interests ;  but  in  this  conclusion  they  are  assuredly 
“  deceived.  The  effect  would  be  the  reverse,  for  the 
“  admixture  of  men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  India 
“  with  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  England  would 
“  early  destroy  those  baneful  prejudices  which  both  pais 
“  ties  entertain  towards  each  other;  and,  while  it  diffused 
“  correct  information  and  just  principles,  would  give 
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“  strength  and  permanence  to  a  system  which  cannot 
"  much  longer  exist  on  its  present  foundation. 

"  In  the  actual  condition  of  our  Asiatic  possessions, 
“  there  is  no  pimciple  in  their  administration  of  such 
“  consequence  as  that  of  keeping  those  who  are  em- 
“  ployed  abroad  as  much  European  as  possible,  con- 
“  sistent  with  their  attainment  of  the  qualities  essential 
“  to  fit  them  for  their  local  duties  in  India.  We  can 
“  contemplate  no  danger  equal  to  their  looking  to  the 
“  latter  as  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  pass  their 
“  lives ;  such  a  sentiment,  if  ever  it  becomes  prevalent 
“  amongst  the  public  servants,  must  ultimately  prove  as 
“  fatal  to  the  interests  of  England  as  of  India.  This  is 
“  fully  understood  by  the  government  at  home ;  and 
“  whilst  they  have  very  properly  done  away  those 
“  means  of  accumulating  wealth  which  were  at  variance 
“  with  our  improved  system  of  rule,  they  have  recently 
“  made  liberal  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
ft  those  who  have  served  a  certain  period,  either  in  the 
civil  or  military  service  ;  but  one  effect  of  this  branch 
“  of  expenditure  will  he.  to  make  numbers  (many  of 
“  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life)  pass  the  remainder  of 
"  their  days  in  an  unprofitable  manner,  unless  objects- 
“  are  presented  to  their  ambition  both  in  India  and  in 
“  England.  In  the  pursuit)-  of  these  in  the  latter 
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“  country,  men  of  information  and  tajent  would  soon 
“  lose  their  limited  and  local  feelings.  Their  iinport- 
“  ance  with  themselves  and  others  would  rise  as  the 
“  sphere  of  their  utility  became  enlarged.  Their  pa- 
“  ti-iotie  attachment  to  their  native  land  will  be  strength- 
“  ened,  and  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  character 
"  will  he  the  means  of  keeping  alive  such  sentiments  in 
“  others,  who  will  give  more  ready  assent  to  the  wisdom 
“  and  expediency  of  measures  that  are  associated  with 
“  names  to  which  they  have  long  and  habitually  given 
“  respect  and  confidence. 

“  Some  who  admit  that  the  mode  proposed  is  the  best 
“  by  which  prejudices  can  be  removed,  and  attachment 
“  to  their  native  country  revived  and  strengthened,  will 
“  perhaps  startle  at  a  plan  that  suggests  the  necessity 
“  of  facilitating  to  those  who  have  served  abroad  the 
“  attainment  of  employment  in  both  branches  of  the 
“  Indian  administration  in  England;  but  such  objection 
“  stands  on  narrow,  indefensible,  and  most  unconstitu- 
“  tional  grounds.  Has  any  officer,  political,  civil,  mili- 
“  tary,  or  naval,  of  his  majesty’s  service,  when  retired 
“  upon  pension,  half  or  full  pay,  ever  been  considered 
“  as  less  qualified  to  enter  any  department  of  the  state, 
“  because  he  had  been  in  a  particular  line  of  service,  or 
“  might  again  be  called  upon  to  act  in  it  if  his  country 
“  required?  Do  we  not  meet  with  persons  of  this 
“  description  in  various  offices  and  stations?  Do  they 
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“  not  often  fulfil  duties  which  lead  them  not  merely  to 
“  differ  with,  but  to  control  and  censure  those  very 
“  authorities  under  whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  and 
“  may  again  act  ?  That  such  is  the  case  cannot  be 
“  denied ;  and  who  will  contend  that  there  is  any  prin- 
“  ciple  in  the  administration  of  India  which  should 
“  constitute  a  difference  to  this  practice. 

“  Some  will  argue,  that  employment  in  India  is 
“  reserved  for  a  privileged  few,  and  that  those  who 
“  enjoy  it  should  not  repine  if  it,  in  a  great  degree, 
“  throws  them  out  of  public  life  in  their  native  country 
“  and  they  will  perhaps  add,  that  the  persons  with 
“  whose  prospects  they  might  interfere,  if  such  facilities. 
“  were  given  as  have  been  suggested  towards  their 
"  obtaining  office  m  England,  mieht  justly  complain 
“  unless  the  India  service  was  opened  to  their  ambition. 
“  Such  arguments  might  have  force,  if  the  English 
“  public  officers  were  qualified  for  stations  in  India ;  or 
“  if,  in  the  administration  at  home,  we  could  dispense 
“  with  that  information  and  knowledge  which  is  alone 
“  possessed  by  India  public  officers.  But  we  must  not 
“  try  this  important  question  by  a  reference  to  the 
“  claims  or  privileges  of  individuals,  or  classes  of  men. 
“  It  is  one  of  state  policy,  and  intimately  connected 
“  with  the  preservation  and  good  government  of  one  of 
“  the  most  extraordinary  empires  that  ever  was  founded 
“  in  the  universe.  With  all  the  means  we  can  prepare 
“  and  employ,  we  shall  be  too  likely  to  fail  in  these 
“objects;  but  that  failure  will  be  certain,  if  we  allow 
“  our  efforts  for  their  attainment  to  be  circumscribed 
“  by  ordinary  maxims,  and  rules  adapted  to  tlie  routine 
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“  administration  of  petty  colonies,  qr  the  regulated 
“  forms  of  the  most  admired  national  constitutions, 
“  which  differ  from  that  m  question  either  by  the 
“  temper  and  genius  of  the  governed,  or  the  principles 
“  and  system  of  the  government. 

“  The  education  of  the  youths  who  enter  the  service 
“  in  India  is  liberal :  their  occupations  abroad  lire  of  a 
“  character  to  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils  and 
“  misfortunes  they  continually  contemplate  as  arising 
“  from  despotic  rule  must  render  them  more  attached 
“  to  the  free  government  of  their-  native  country;  and 
“  no  great  class  of  men  can  he  placed  under  circum- 
“  stances  more  calculated  to  give  them  extended  views 
“  of  national  policy,  or  to  qualify  them  for  different 
“  public  duties.  Acting  in  countries  remote  from  each 
“  other,  and  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  language  and 
“  customs  as  much  as  the  nations  of  Europe,  some 
“  members  of  this  class  rise  to  the  exercise  of  almost 
“  kingly  rule  ;  others  fill  political,  civil,  judicial,  fiscal, 
“  and  military  stations.  Such  a  variety  of  occupation 
“  must  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  produce  an  infinite 
“  variety  of  character,  and  qualify  men  to  pursue  the 
“  most  opposite  courses,  if  such  are  opened  to  them  in 
“  England.  It  is  a  sense  of  injury  alone,  at  the_operation 
“  of  causes  which  vix-tually  almost  exclude  them  from 
“  public  life,  that  can  unite  them  in  hostility  against  a 
“  system,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  must  he 
“  their  interest  to  support:  nor  would  the  prejudices 
“  they  may  have  imbibed  from  a  residence  in  India 
“  lonjr  survive  their  return  to  England,  unless  they 
“  found  themselves  placed  under  circumstances  dis- 
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“  couraging  to,  their  ambition,  and  almost  compelled 
“  into  a  community  of  sentiments  and  feelings  by  being 
“  considered  as  a  distinct  class.  This  is,  to  a  great 
“  degree,  their  present  situation,  and  no  reflecting  man 
“  can  doubt  its  injurious  effects  on  the  public  interests, 
“  which  require  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European 
“  knowledge  that  can  only  he  effectually  obtained,  by 
“  the  union  in  public  office,  as  well  as  general  society, 
tc  of  those  whose  lives,  though  passed  in  different  henii- 
“  spheres,  have  been  directed  to  one  object,  the  good  of 
“  their  country.  The  useful  approximation  of  such 
“  persons  to  each  other  must,  however,  depend  on  a 
“  parity  of  condition,  which,  while  it  promotes  mter- 
“  course,  gives  birth  to  that  respect  and  attention  which 
“  men  do  not  readily  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  those 
“  whom  they  consider  to  he  their  inferiors  in  rank  or 
“  in  knowledge. 

“  Amongst  those  whose  industry  and  talent  have 
“  contributed  to  the  good  government  of  India  subse- 
“  quent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
“  the  secretaries  and  clerks  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
“  ments  of  that  hoard,  as  well  as  those  of  the  India- 
“  House,  must  not  be  passed  over.  It  would  be  diffi- 
“  cult  to  point  out  any  class  of  men  in  similar  situations 
“  who  have  laboured  harder,  or  more  to  the  benefit  ot 
“  the  public,  or  who  have  preserved  a  higher  character 
“  for  integrity  and  ability.  The  information  and 
“  minute  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  which  some  of 
“  these  have  attained  from  the  huge  volumes  of  the 
“  records  of  our  Eastern  empire,  is  quite  surprising ; 
“  but  the  good  that  the  public  might  derive  from  their 


“  labour  and  talents  is  diminished,  notymly  (as  noticed 
“  before)  from  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  their 
“  own  want  of  local  knowledge  and  experience,  but  also 
“  from  their  superiors  often  but  imperfectly  understand- 
“  ing  the  details  of  the  matter  laid  before  them.  The 
“  latter,  even  when  they  have  the  disposition  and  the 
“  leisure,  must  wade  through  a  mass  of  writing  on 
“  subjects,  of  which  a  minute  knowledge  is  rendered 
“  more  unattainable  by  the  local  references,  and  the 
“  very  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  as  foreign 
“  to  the  ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English 
“  reader.  Any  change  of  system,  giving  increase  of 
“  knowledge  to  their  superiors,  must  ultimately  prove 
“  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  this  class.  Men 
“  who  had  confidence  in  their  own  competency  could 
“  have  no  reserve  as  to  the  resources  from  which  they 
“  derive  assistance,  and  their  experience  and  discnmi- 
“  nating  judgment  would  he  favourable  to  the  rise  *  of 
“  all  whose  industry  and  talent  rendered  them  conspi- 

“  Existing  establishments  must  always  be  liable  to 
“  attack,  and  in  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  like 
“  England  we  may  trace  much  of  their  excellence  to 
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“  this  cause.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and 
“  activity,  by  their  assailants : '  the  public  opinion  must 
“  go  along  with  them,  or  they  would  soon  cease  to 
“  exist ;  but  that  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  taken  front 
“  the  speeches  of  members  of  parliament  contending 
for  victory ;  nor  from  the  daily  effusions  of  contradic- 
‘‘  tory  papers  and  publications;  nor  from  the  clamour 
“  of  numbers  acting  under  some  momentary  impulse ; 
"  nor  from  the  pages  of  philosophers,  who  theorize 
“  upon  institutions  that  are  to  give  a  new  character  to 
“  the  human  race :  but  though  no  one  of  these  is  the 
“  representation  of  public  opinion,  they  all  influence 
’  “  and  help  to  form  it,  and  as  education  is  diffused  they 
“  will  daily  gain  more  strength.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
“  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  the  sound  national  sense 
“  of  an  English  public  will  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
“  judge  all  questions  that  are  constitutionally  important, 
“  free  from  the  party  feeling,  the  interests,  the  passions, 
“  or  the  theories  of  those,  from  the  active  exercise  of 
“  whose  ambition,  industry,  talnet  and  enthusiasm,  it 
“  derives  its  best  lights. 

“  Notwithstanding-  that  happy  tenacity  of  usage  and 
“  respect,  even  for  the.  forms  of  establishments,  which 
“  characterizes  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  their  exists 
“  in  the  present  state  of  society  an  expectation  of  their 
“  progressive  improvement.  Such  improvements,  how- 
“  ever,  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  lest  more  be 
“  sacrificed  than  gained ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
“  an  axiom,  that  the  true  value  of  all  institutions 
“  depends  upon  their  being  in  unison  with  the  eommu- 
“  nity  and  government  to  which  they  belong.  If  we 
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“  desire  their  stability,  we  must  ad^pt  them  to  the 
“  strength,  the  weakness,  the  prejudices,  the  virtues, 
“  the  vices,  all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  those  human 
“  beings  for  whose  benefit  they  are  founded. 

“  That  sound  public  opinion,  which  it  is  so  essential 
“  to  carry  along  with  every  branch  of  our  free  govern- 
“  ment,  has  been  very  partially  exercised  in  respect  to 
“  the  administration  of  India  affairs.  The  problem  of 
“  the  best  mode  of  governing  that  country  is  so  difficult 
"  to  be  solved,  the  interests  affected  by  it  so  remote  and 
“  complicated,  that  few  hare  given  it  any  deep  atten- 
“  tion.  When  the  privileges  of  the  Company  were  last 
“  renewed,  the  question  was  considered  as  being  at  rest 
“  for  twenty  years.  The  expiration  of  this  term  is  not 
“  yet  sufficiently  near  to  excite  the  activity  of  those 
“  parties  which  that  event  will  bring  into  collision ; 
“  but  it  is  most  desirable  that,  before  the  arrival  of  that 
“  period,  the  subject  should  undergo  the  fullest  inves- 
“  tigation,  for  it  involves  questions  of  great  national  inw 
“  portance,  the  consideration  and  decision  upon  which 
“  should  not  be  left  to  the  hurried  moment  of  a  conflict 
“  between  parties  swayed  by  their  respective  interests, 
“  and  striving  to  attain  their  objects  through  every 
“  means  that  temporary  impressions  can  make  upon 
“  minds  uninformed  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  the 
“  question  which  they  are  called  to  deckle. 

“  Viewing  the  actual  establishments  with  reference 
“  to  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  stated, 
'■  it  should  be  calmly  examined  bow  far  they  are,  or 
“  can  j)e,  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
“  they  were  intended;  considering  that,  of  all-  govern- 
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“  merits,  that  i?  least  likely  to  command  respect  and 
“  gain  strength,  over  which  a  sword  is  always  sus- 
“  pended,  and  which  holds  existence  under  respite,  it 
“  would  be  better  either  to  abolish  the  Company  as  a 
“  medium  of  governing  India,  or  to  give  to  that  body  a 
“  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  permanent  foundation. 
“  To  judge  this  point,  it'  would  he  necessary  to  look 
"  minutely  to  the  benefits  which  might  he  anticipated 
“  from  its  preservation ;  to  its  defects  as  an  organ  of 
“  rule ;  to  the  possibility  of  remedying  these  defects ; 
“  to  the  practicability  of  substituting  a  better  medium ; 
“  and,  lastly,  to  the  probable  consequences  of  placing 
“  our  vast  territories  in  the  Bast  under  the  direct  rule 
“  of  the  king’s  government.  In  forming  our  judgment 
“  upon  these  important  questions,  we  must  never  for 
"  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
"  our  empire  in  India,  which  bears  little  analogy  to  any 
“  power  that  ever  existed  in  the  universe.  This  com- 
“  pels  us  to  look  almost  exclusively  to  its  own  history 
“  for  those  lessons  which  are  to  guide  us  through  the 
“  difficulties  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in  its  future 
"  administration ;  and  the  experience  which  that  affords 
“  is  limited, jfor  the  government  we  have  established 
"  has  hardly  one  feature  in  common  with  that  of  former 
“  conquerors,  most  of  whom  became  inhabitants  of  the 
“  land  they  had  subdued.  It  would,  however,  fill  a  volume 
“  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the  manner  their  importance 
“  merits ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  this  distance 
“  of  time  to  anticipate  the  changes  in  Europe  or  in  India 
“  that  may  influence  the  question.  -It  will  suffice, 
“  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  offer  some  general  ob- 
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“  servations  on  tlie  more  prominent  points  which  have 
“  been  brought  under  notice. 

“■  No  government  has  ever  evinced  a  greater  dispo- 
“  sition  towards  a  just  and  humane  rule  than  that  of 
“  the  East  India  Company.  It  has  been  as  prompt  to 
"  correct  abuses  as  zealous  and  liberal  in  the  support 
“  of  all  acts  of  the  local  authorities  that  promised 
“  benefit  to  the  natives  of  its  vast  territories.  .  An 
“  anxious  desire  to  improve  the  finances  has,  at  times, 
“  given  a  direction  to  the  zeal  of  its  servants  not 
“  favourable  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  countryj 
“  from  many  parts  of  which  too  large  a  revenue  has 
“  been  exacted ;  but  this  desire  has  never  led  to  the 
“  countenance  of  any  violence  or  injustice.  The  same 
"  principle  has  given  the  authorities  in  England  a 
“  strong  but  salutary  prejudice  against  all  those  con- 
“  tests  with  native  princes  into  which  the  governments 
“  abroad  have  been  compelled  to  enter.  This  has  had 
“  a  happy  operation ;  for  though  neither  their  instruc- 
“  tions  nor  orders  could  prevent  our  attainment  of  that 
“  power  which  our  condition  in  India  forced  upon  us  as 
“  a  law  of  existence,  the  known  disposition  of  the  di- 
“  rectors  and  the  legislature  certainly  impeded  the 
“  progress  of  conquest,  and,  by  doing  so,  has,  in  all 
“  probability,  given  our  dominion  more  solidity  than  it 
“  would  have  had  if  its  conquest  had  been  effected,  as 
“  it  might  have  been,  in  half  the  period. 

“  The  Court  of  Directors  are  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
“  pendent  of  the  favours  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 

“  who  find  it  difficult  to  bend  them  to  any  purposes 
“  which  they  deem  injurious  to  their  reputation,  or  to 
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“  connexions  of  persons  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
“  the  public  service.  These  are  not  only  rejected  by 
“  the  directors  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but  their 
“  advancement  is  considered  as  an  infringement  of  their 
“  most  valued  privilege.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  system, 
“  not  of  the  directors ;  they  are  paid  in  patronage,  and 
“  a  deduction  from  its  amount  would  operate  as  a  de- 
“  duction  from  the  wages  of  their  labour.  This  fact 
“  clears  .them  of  all  blame,  but  it  does  not  render  the 
“  evil  less.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted  that  the 
“  interest  and  connexions  of  men  in  the  sendee,  com- 
“  bined  with  the  humanity  and  consideration  of  indi- 
“  vidual  directors,  palliates,  if  it  does  not  remedy,  this 
“  defect  of  the.  system  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
“  very  mode  in  which  such  favour  is  bestowed,  though 
“  it  limy  raise  the  reputation  of  him  who  confers  it, 
“  lowers  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  :  besides, 
“  it  is  not  seemly  to  see  tlie  sons  of  those  who-  have 
“  stood  the  highest  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, 
“or  of  officers  who  have  fallen  In  some  memorable 
“  engagement,  enter  the  list  ol  common  solicitors,  or 
“  carrying  their  petitions  from  door  to  door  of  those 
“  who  preside  for  the  season  over  the  interests  of  that 
“  empire,  the  prosperity  of  which  the  parents  of  the 
“  supplicants  have  laboured  with  distinction,  or  died 
“  with  glory,  to  promote. 

“  The  court  of  directors  are  often  very  generous  to 
“  the  widow's  and  families  of  deceased  officers  of  dis- 
“  tinction  left  in.  distress,  and  they  have  always  given  a 
“  most  liberal  support  to  the  funds  instituted  for  their 
“  relief;  but  this  liberality  imparts  little  if  any  of  that 


“  feeling  which  would  be  spread  throughout  the  service 
“  by  the  son  *  receiving  such  notice  and  protection  on 
“  account  of  the  services  of  his  father.  To  estimate 
“  the  value  of  this  principle,  we  have  only  to  look  to  its 
“  effects  in  the  navy  or  army  of  England.  Notwith- 
“  standing  that  eagerness  for  patronage  which  pervades 
"  these  services,  hereditary  claims  are  seldom  neglected 
“  or  rejected,  and  the  attention  known  to  he  given  to 
c<  them  stimulates  the  highest  minds  to  action  in  a 
“  degree  beyond  all  other  motives. 

“  There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors  in 
“  which  they  merit  more  praise  than  the  attention  paid 
“  of  late  years  to  the  education  of  youth  for  the  different 
“  branches  of  the  service  abroad.  Different  opinions 
“  may  exist  as  to  the  modes  they  have  taken  of  promot- 
“  ing  that  important  object,  but  all  are  agreed  in  com- 
“  mending  the  spirit  of  liberality  in  which  it  has  been 
“  pursued. 

“  The  court  of  proprietors  is  necessarily  a  popular 
“  body,  and  will  always  consist  principally  of  that  class 
"  which  are  termed  the  monied  interest :  hut  with  this 
“  advantage,  that  almost  all  who  return  from  India  with 
“  fortunes  purchase  India  stock,  from  the  interest  they 
“  take  in  the  affairs  of  that  country ;  and  we  may 
“  always  look  to  this  class  as  favourable  to  the  preten- 
“  sions  of  candidates  for  the  direction  whose  claims  are 
“  grounded  on  acknowledged  talents  and  high  reputa- 
“  tion  in  the  public  service.  The  privilege  possessed 
*  “  If  any  part  of  the  patronage  of  India  is  ever  allotted  to  this  purpose 
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“  sent  established,  is  competent  to  its  increasing  civil 
“  and  political  duties ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  is  not,  how 
"  far  its  form  and  constitution  will  admit  of  iinprove- 
“  ments  which  will  better  fit  it  for  its  sovereign  func- 
‘  tions.  If  it  be  determined,  as  it  probably  will  be, 
“that  some  alterations  are  indispensable,  we  may 
“  assume  that  the  changes  which  have  lately  occurred, 
“  and  those  which  are  to  be  anticipated  in  its  character, 
“  are  most  favourable  to  the  making  of  any  reforms  that 
“  may  he  deemed  expedient,  either  in  the  mode  of 
“  election,  the  necessary  qualification  of  candidates,  or 
“  in  the  allotment  of  their  duties  after  being  nominated 
“  directors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  plan  for  effect-’ 
“  ing  such  reforms  will  he  incomplete,  that  does  not 
"  unite  the  objects  of  improving  the  direction  without 
“  taking  from  it  that  distinctive  character  which  gives 
•“  it  a  particular  value,  as  part  of  our  Indian  legislature. 

“  It  is  presumed  that  increase  of  know'ledge,  and 
“  more  competence  to  the  particular  duties  allotted  to 
■“  the  different  members  of  this  body,  would  give  them 
"  more  weight  and  consequence,  not  only  with  all  under 
“  their  authority  but  with  the  public,  than  they  enjoy  at 
“  present ;  and  it  is  believed  this  might  be  effected 
“  without  any  changes  of  a  violent  nature.  Many 
“  motives  which  at  present  lead  men  to  desire  a  seat  in 
■“  the  direction  might  he  lost,  but  others  would  be 
“  created,  more  suited  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
“  Company  and  the  Indian  empire.  Nor  is  there  any 
f‘  part  of  such  a  reform  that  would  materially  affect  the 
“  principles  of  the  actual  government,  though  it  would 
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“  gradually  introduce  a  considerable  change  in  the 
“  duties  of  those  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

“  However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
“  Indian  government  in  England,  as  now  constituted,' 
“  is  not  adequate  to  its  increasing  duties,  we  should  not 
“  hurry  to  the  extreme  ol"  its  abolition,  without  calmly 
“  considering  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  reform ;  but 
“  the  consequence  of  preserving  it  under  an  improved 
“  system  will  be  best  established  by  a  view  of  the  most 
“  prominent  of  those  evils  which  must  inevitably  result 
“  from  its  destruction. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character  and 
“  composition  ol  any  intermediate  body  that  might  be 
“  established  in  its  place.  The  ingenuity  of  our  ablest 
“  statesmen  has  been  exhausted  to  devise  plans  for  such 
“  an  authority,  and  we  should  no  doubt  have  a  repeti- 
“  tion  of  such  expedients :  hut  no  rational  being  can 
“  doubt  that  the  ministers  who  could  desire  the  annihi- 
“.  lation  of  the  Company,  and  had  strength  to  carry 
“  that  measure  into  effect,  would  take  care,  in  whatever 
“  manner  they  might  mould  their  departments  for  the 
"  rule  of  India,  to  make  the  whole  subservient  to  their 
“  own  power.  It  is  therefore  necessary  at  present  to 
“  offer  some  observations  upon  the  probable  conse- 
“  quences  that  would  result  from  our  vast  Eastern  terri- 
“  tones  comma'  under  the  direct  authority  or  influence 
“  of  the  crown. 

“  The  first  inevitable  change  on  such  an  event 
“  would  he  in.  the  different  view  taken  of  the  Indian 
“  empire  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was  then 


“placed.  With  the  Company’s  'government  it  lias 
“  always  been,  and  must  remain,  a  primary  considera- 
“  tion ;  with  his  Majesty’s  government  it  must  be  a 
secondary  one.  This  has  been  too  often  shown,  in 
“  cases  where  the  latter  had  a  right  to  interfere,  to 
“  leave  a  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  who  can  calculate  the 
"  injury  that  would  arise  in  India,  when  every  measure 
“  which  regarded  that  empire  should  he  considered 
“  with  reference  to  other  and  more  immediate  ques- 
“  tions  of  expediency  ? 

“  The  urgent  desire  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of  dis- 
“  arminsr  opponents,  of  conciliating  the  public,  or  of 
“  avoiding  parliamentary  discussions,  would  often  out- 
weigh  all  interests  connected  with  our  remote  pos- 
“  sessions  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
•‘ministers;  and  at  a  period  of  weakness,  the  most 
“  serious  evils  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  this 
“  source  :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  of  Commons 
“  as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  other  occasions 
“  to  any  abuse  or  unwise  exercise  of  power.  Questions 
“  0f »  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention  of  that  body 
“  would  seldom  be  brought  forward;  and  when  they 
“  were,  they  would  be  so  enveloped  in  details,  that  few 
“would  understand  them;  for  a  general  and  familiar 
“  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  India  can  never  he 
“  anticipated. 

“  Under  such  circumstances,  that  great  country 
"  might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  having  those 
“  defences  against  misgovernment  which  colonies  in 
"  general  possess.  The  West  Indies,  for  instance 
.  “  besides  their  local  colonial  assemblies,  have  an 
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“embodied  intfrest,  which  is  strong  in  parliament  * 

“  and  can  advocate  their  -rights  whenever  these  are 
“  assailed ;  but  we  can  look  to  no  period  when  there 
“  can  be  any  representation  of  the  nations  of  India, 
“  On  the  contrary,  we  may  look  for  associated  interests 
“  against  them,  particularly  when  a  system  is  adopted 
“  that  'will  make  every  question  connected  with  that 
“  country  secondary  to  -numerous  other  considerations. 

“  The  alarm  taken  bv  the  public  at  the  transfer  of 
“  the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the  directors  to  the 
“  ministers  of  the  crown,  has  hitherto  contributed,  more 
“  than  all  the  other  reasons,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
“  Company ;  and  this  is  a  rational  and  constitutional 
“  ground  of  fear,  both  as  to  its  probable  effects  in  India 
“  and  England.  The  general  view  that  has  been 
“  taken  of  this  subject  is,  however,  very  limited.  The 
“  actual  patronage  of  the  Company  has  been  taken  as 
“  that  which,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  corpo- 
“  ration,  would  fall  to  .the  crown ;  but  those  who  have 
“  computed  in  this  manner,  have  forgotten  the  weak- 
“  ness  of  one  party,  and  the  strength  of  the  other.  It 
“  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange,  without  much  in- 
“  crease  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  for  the  disposal 
“  of  the  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets ;  nor  is  it  of 
“  much  consequence  by  whom,  or  how,  these  are  se- 
“  lected,  provided  means  are  taken  to  ensure  their 
“  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  :  but  who  will 
"  pretend  to  find  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  en- 
“  croachments  ot  the  ministers  on  the  rights  qird  inte- 

*  This  interest  no  longer  exists.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Reffrm  Bill, 
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«  rests  of  tlie  service  abroad ;  and  who, .that  understands 
“this  subject,  but  must  be  satisfied  that  the  very 
“  existence  of  the  empire  depends  upon  every  branch  of 
“  that  service  being  sufficiently  protected  1  It  will  be 
“  asserted,  that  if  India  was  under  the  direct  authority 
“  of  the  crown,  men  of  superior  talent,  who  distin- 
“  guished  themselves  in  the  country,  would  be  brought 
“  much  more  forward,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than 
“  they  are  at  present,  and  that  such  a  change  would 
“  remedy  this  prominent  defect  m  the  actual  system. 
“  This  might  be  true ;  but  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
“  deny  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  as  enlightened 
“  statesmen,  would  seek,  through  such  instruments,  to 
“  promote  the  good  administration  of  our  Eastern  em- 
“  pire,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  also  use 
“  this  mean  in  aid  of  those  efforts  which  their  condition 
“  must  compel  them  to  make  m  order  to  extend  their 
"  patronage? 

“  The  Indian  government,  when  transferred  entirely 
“  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  would,  even  in  England, 
“  present  a  much  greater  number  of  places  than  is  at 
“  present  imagined :  and  supposing,  as  no  doubt  would 
“  be  the  case,  the  departments  abroad  were  defended  by 
“  regulations  and  acts  of  parliament,  numerous  inroads 
“  nevertheless  might,  and  would  be,  made  upon  them. 
“  There  are  many  appointments,  civil  and  military, 
“  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular 
“  branch  of  the  service ;  these  are  dependent  upon 
“  events,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  must 
“  be  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
“  authorities.  The  latter,  supposing  such  motives  to 
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“  exist  at  the  .fountain-head  as  those  under  which 
“  ministers  are  ,  likely  to  act,  might  be  multiplied  to 
“  almost  any  extent ;  sinecures,  irow  unknown,  might 
“  be  gradually  introduced,  and  pensions  multiplied.  It 
"  may  be  asked,  why  all  these  abuses  do  not  now  take 
“  place :  the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  local  governments 
"  are  checked  in  the  exercise  of  every  power  that  tends 
“  to  the  creation  of  such  patronage,  by  the  directors, 
“  who,  in  their  turn,  are  controlled  by  the  India  Board, 
"  over  which  they  watch  with  a  vigilance  that  has  in  it 
“  almost  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  Besides  these  checks, 
“  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Company  are  forward  to 
“  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  acts  of  the  local  govern- 
“  ments,  or  the  authorities  in  England,  which  trench,  in 
"  the  most  remote  decree,  upon  what  are  deemed  the 
“  exclusive  rights  of  the  different  branches  of  the  India 
"  service.  This  forms  a  chain  of  defence  against  the 
“  increase  or  abuse  of  patronage  that  cannot  be  broken; 
“  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Company  is  the  most 
“  important  link  in  this  chain.  If  that  intermediate 
“  body  did  not  exist,  there  would  not  he  the  smallest 
“  difficulty  in  reconciling  those  who  filled  the  highest 
“  stations  abroad  to  give  their  cordial  aid  to  advance  a 
“  system  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  would  partici- 
pate,  and  which  would  be  favourable  to  their  views 
“  of  wealth  and  ambition  ;  nor  would  this  aid  be  limited 
“  to  persons  appointed  from  England.  The  price  of 
“  distinction  and  high  employment  to  men  who  had 
“  risen  in  the  service  in  India,  might  often  he  the 
“  sanction  of  their  names,  and  efforts  to  promote  mea- 
“  sures  calculated  to  depress  and  injure  that  body  to 


“  which  they  belonged,  but  from  which  their  personal 
“  interests  were  separated. 

“  With  such  aids  to  protect  their  patronage  in  a 
“  distant  and  ill-understood  scene,  who  can  believe 
“  that  parliamentary  interference  would  constitute  an 
“  efficient  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers 
“  of  the  day,  to  defend  which  they  had  gained  those 
“  who  possessed  the  best  talent  and  the  most  authentic 
“  sources  of  information. 

“  It  will  not  seem  unfair  to  draw  a  conclusion  of 
"  what  would  happen  to  our  territories  in  India,  if 
“  transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  history  of  those 
“  colonies  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  its  direct 
“  authority.  It  is  believed  that  an  investigation  as  to 
“  the  mode  in  which  patronage  has  been  exercised  in 
“  those  distant  possessions  would  not  he  favourable  to 
“  the  arguments  of  persons  who  advocate  this  change 
“  in  our  Indian  government. 

“  If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be  per- 
“  manent,  we  must  take  care  that  its  constitution  shall 
“  suit  that  of  England ;  and  we  must  view  the  operation 
“  of  the  latter,  not  at  any  moment  when  extraordinary 
“  causes  produce  extraordinary  effects,  but  as  it  is  in 
“  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  calculate 
“  upon  ministers  remaining  so  long  in  office,  and  being  so 
“  strongly  supported  by  public  opinion,  as  the  present  are. 
“  These  circumstances  may  render  them  less  dependent 
“  on  patronage  than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  been, 
“  or  any  of  their  successors  are  likely  to  be ;  but  sup- 
“  pose  opposing  parties  nearly  balanced,  will  the  sue- 
“  cessful  party  hesitate  at  any  means  within  their  power 


"  to  maintain  themselves  ?  and  when  their  adversaries 
“  prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  anticipate  ?  Such 
“  changes  habit  has  rendered  not  merely  familiar,  but 
“  beneficial  to  England ;  but  if  they  extended  to  India, 

“  their  frequent  occurrence  would  sap  the  very  founda- 
“  tions  of  our  power ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that 
“  our  hopes  of  preserving  that  empire  must  rest  chiefly 
“  on  our  being  able  to  keep  its  administration  lree  from 
“  the  certain  injury  consequent  on  its  being  subject  to 
“  the  influence  of  politics  in  England. 

“  The  foregoing  arguments  are  meant  to  show  the  - 
“  evil  effects  which  we  may  anticipate  to  India,  and 
“  eventually  to  England,  from  the  abolishing  of  the 
“  East  India  Company  as  a  medium  for  the  govern- 
“  ment  of  India;  hut  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is 
“  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  patronage  that  would 
“  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  as 
“  the  manner  in  which  the  latter,  from  their  obliga- 
“  tions,  and  the  frequent  changes  to  which  they  are 
“  subject,  would .  be.  likely  to  exercise  it  The  patron- 
“  age  of  the  crown  has,  of  late  years,  apparently  greatly 
“  increased ;  but  the  strength  gained  by  tins  part  of 
“  our  constitution  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
“  by  the  increased  influence  of  public  opinion  on  every 
“  measure  of  the  state.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
“  the  salutary  check  which  this  constitutes  neither  does 
“  nor  can  apply  in  any  efficient  degree  to  the  adminis- 
“  tration  of  India,  that  country  being  too  remote,  and 
“  its  interests  too  imperfectly  understood  to  admit  a 
“  hope  of  advantage  from  such  influence.  On  the  con- 
“  trary,  there  is  cause  to  fear  that  the  action  of  public 
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“  opinion  at,  home  might  give  rise  ts  measures  which, 
“  while  they  brought  partial  and  doubtful  benefit  to 
"  Great  Britain,  would  be  productive  of  serious  injury 


It  only  remains  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
actual  state  of  the  important  question  regarding  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  which  is  expected  to  be  brought 
forward  in  parliament  at  an  early  date. 

His  Majesty’s  ministers  propose*  to  open  the  trade  to 
China,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  name  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  still  intended  to  exist,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  that  body  are  to  be  elected  as  usual,  by  the 
proprietors  of  India  Stock ;  and  the  court  so  formed,  or 
rather  continued,  will  exercise,  under  the  control  of 
the  India  Board,  the  same  power  which  it  now  pos¬ 
sesses  over  all  departments  except  commerce. 

I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  have  disarmed,  as  they  might  have 
done  to  a  considerable  degree,  that  hostility  which 
was  excited  by  their  continuing  to  refuse  to  British 
merchants  the  same  privileges  in  the  China  trade  as 
were  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  To  these  causes  it  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  ascribed  that  they  are  now  assailed  with  a 
violence,  which,  under  the  actual  condition  of  the  pre- 

*  I  assume  Ministers  having  made  this  proposition  to  the  Court  of 

Directors  as  a  fact,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  public  papers,  and  its 

being  generally  reported  and  believed.  It  is  expected  that  a  communi¬ 
cation.  will  be  made  to  the  proprietors  on  the  subject  in  a  few  days. 
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sent  administration,  it  may  not  have  the  power,  what¬ 
ever  are  its  wishes  or  opinions,  successfully  to  resist; 
but  if  the  China  monopoly  be  abolished,  and  they  are 
also  excluded  from  trading  as  a  company  to  that  quarter, 
their  trade  with  India  being  already  abandoned,  their 
charter  as  a  corporation  of  united  merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  is  in  fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  form, 
done  away. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  suited  to  the  limits  of  this 
volume,  to  enter  upon  the  large  question  of  the  China . 
trade.  I  am  one  of  those  who  can  see  no  advantages  in 
the  throwing  wholly  open  this  trade  either  to  individuals 
or  the  state,  to  balance  the  hazards  which  are  incurred. 
These  may  he  found  considerable,  both  in  a  political 
and  financial  view;  and  among  others  it  is  not  one  of  the 
slightest  to  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  the  existing  rule  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  which  has  grown  out  of  events 
into  a  shape,  which  however  incompatible  it  may  be  with 
the  reasoning  of  philosophers,  and  the  maxims  of  econo¬ 
mists,  has,  in  its  practical  working,  attained  all  the  ends 
of  a  mild,  good  and  efficient  government. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  monopoly,  if  that  measure 
is  carried,  it  will  no  doubt  be  expedient  to  use  much  of 
the  material  that  is  now  employed  for  the  administration 
of  our  Indian  empire,  but  there  must  be  many  changes. 
It  is  said,  that  the  name  of  the  Company  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  as  it  is  believed  by  many  to  have,  from  long 
usage,  a  value  both  with  Europeans  and  natives,  that 
will  give  strength  to  the  new  arrangement.  This  might 
formerly  have  been  the  case.  It  is  no  longer  so.  ,  The 
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European  inhabitants  of  the  presidencies,  including 
those  attached  to  his  Majesty’s  courts  of  law,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants,  have,  it  is  well  known,  no  bias  in  favour 
of  either  the  name  or  authority  of  the  Company.  That 
deference  and  respect  once  given  to  it  by  the  civil  and 
military  services  is  greatly  diminished :  numbers,  indeed, 
actina-  from  private  feeling  or  excitement,  desire  to 
be  placed  under  a  different  authority ;  in  this  they  are, 
as  a  body,  most  unwise,  for  they  will  never  act  under  a 
system  of  government  by  which  their  interests  will  be 
more  vigilantly  guarded  or  more  liberally  promoted. 
With  regard  to  the  natives  of  India,  they  are  not  now  as 
formerly,  when  a  comparative  few  knew  no  other  name 
but  that  of  the  Company;  opposite  impressions  to  those 
of  respect  have  been  too  successfully  made  upon  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  presidencies;  and  with 
regard  to  the  millions  who  have  become  subject  to  our 
authority  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  are  too  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  government  in 
England  to  make  any  change  of  the  name  or  substance 
of  authority  in  this  country  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  further  than  as  it  may  hereafter  affect  their 
happiness  or  prosperity. 

This  being  the  ease,  it  only  remains  under  the  antici- 

remodelling  of  the  actual  administration  ot  India,  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  If  attention  to  popular  feeling  or  other  causes 
produce  an  alteration  of  the  system,  the  principle  acted 
upon,  should  be,  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the 
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subordinate  parts  of  the  Indian  administration,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  latter;  as  those,  changes  and  modifications 
which  are  necessary  to  give  that  unity  of  shape,  and, 
by  consolidation  of  duties  and  concentration  of  autho¬ 
rity,  to  add  at  once  to  its  economy  and  efficiency,  are 
either  in  progress,  or  under  the  consideration  of  the 
home  government. 

The  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  change  will 
be  the  maintenance  of  an  intermediate  body  in  Eng¬ 
land,  sufficiently  powerful,  from  its  constitution,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  character  of  its  members,  to  maintain 
the  same  check  which  now  exists  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  crown ;  for  it  may  be  received  as  an  undeniable 
position,  that  if  the  latter  ever  act  without  such  restraint, 
the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

Whatever  changes  become  consequent  to  the  taking 
away  of  the  Company’s  trade  to  India  and  China,  the 
public  offices  in  England,  as  now  established,  for  the 
details  of  our  Eastern  executive,  should  be  as  little 
altered  as  possible.  These  offices  are  the  depositaries 
of  all  records,  and  they  are  conducted  with  an  informa¬ 
tion  and  talent;  which,  if  preserved,  leaves  no  care, 
about  the  formation  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  system, 
except  so  far  as  these  are  grounded  and  maintained  on 
the  strict  observance  of  those  constitutional  principles 
of  jealousy,  which,  operating  as  they  have  done  in  the 
existing  system,  have  rendered  the  Directors  as  com¬ 
plete  a  check  upon  the  India  Board  as  the  latter  are 
upon  them. 


however,  no  proof,  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  constitution;  and  is  singularly 
required  in  a  government  like  that  of  India ;  the  na¬ 
ture  and  working  of  which  is  so  imperfectly  known  in 
England,  where  the  questions  connected  with  it,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  excite  little  interest.  India  would, 
therefore,  be  exposed  to  much  misrule  and  danger,  if 
left  to  the  sole  management  of  those  who,  influenced 
by  the  political  interests  and  collisions  of  parties  in 
England,  roust  often  deem  it  an  object  of  secondary 
consideration. 

If  any  measure  is  adopted  which  takes  from  tile 
Court  of  Directors  those  duties  they  now  perform,  as 
managers  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  East  India 
Company,  it  will  involve  changes  in  their  constitution 
and  establishments,  that  must  cause  this  body,  if  the 
whole  or  any  part  is  preserved,  to  be  re-modelled ;  and 
in  effecting  this,  many  and  serious  questions  would  arise 
as  to  the  just  settlement  with  the  various  individuals 
and  bodies  of  men  affected  by  the  change ;  the  appor¬ 
tioning  of  its  future  labours ;  the  extent  of  its  patron¬ 
age,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  would  command  the 
same  respect  and  consideration  it  has  hitherto  done 
from  the  local  services  in  India,  when  its  character 
was  entirely  altered,  and  it  had  lost  by  its  new  frame 
the  benefit  of  those  associations  which  connected  it 
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with  the  origin  and  growth  of  a  government  the 
various  incongruities  of  which,  springing  as  they  did 
from  events,  had  become  familiar  and  were  reconciled 
to  men’s  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  the  practical 
good  effects  of  the  whole  system. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  be 
changed,  that  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  must  be  • 
changed  also.  This  court  is  at  present  composed  of 
numbers  who  are  connected  with  that  trade  and  ship¬ 
ping,  with  which  those  they  elect  will  hereafter  have 
no  concern.  Objects  of  patronage  which  lead  numbers 
to  purchase  this  stock  will  be  much  diminished;  for 
appointments  to  China  will  be  done  away,  as  well  as 
all  that  belonged  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  de¬ 
partment.  Those  to  the  civil  service  in  India  are 
by  late  economical  arrangements  in  that  quarter  greatly 
lessened ;  and  both  to  these  and  the  military  appoint¬ 
ments  the  claims  of  public  officers,  who  have  served 
long  and  well,  in  behalf  of  their  children,  must,  on 
public  grounds,  be  admitted  to  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  The  directors,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  are  termed,  will  no  longer  have  the  same 
power  they  have  had  of  serving  friends,  who  will 
cease  to  have  an  interest  in  giving  that  active  sup¬ 
port  to  candidates,  on  the  ground  of  expected  favours 
in  return.  Those  motives,  which  in  foture  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  actuate  the  stock-holders,  will  be  the  value 
of  the  stock,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  settled  that  the 
interest  should  be  paid,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which  it 
may  be  supposed  liable.  But  under  the  change  con¬ 
templated,  this  body  of  electors  (for  such  they  arc) 
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will  require  other  motives  to  be  substituted  for  those 
which  are  lost.  Modifications  will  be  required  in  the 
system,  to  secure  to  the  public  the  election  of  men  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  important  duties  of  an  intermediate  court  or 
board,  which,  having  no  longer  concern  m  commercial 
affairs,  will  lose  much  of  the  weight  it  las  hitherto 
derived  from  the  numerous  individuals,  whose  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  interest  led  to  their  tailing  an  active 
share  in  the  concerns  of  the  Company.  These  have  at 
various  times,  and  particularly  at  an  early  period,  been 
among  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  court  of  directors.  It  is  evident  that,  under  the 
proposed  changes,  the  same  qualifications  will  not  he 
required.  Persons  who  combine  a  knowledge  of  India 
with  high  reputation,  who  can  devote  their  whole  time 
to  their  arduous  duties  as  directors  or  commissioners, 
are  those  whom  it  will  he  most  desirable  should  be 
elected.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  into  which  such  a  body  when  formed  should  be 
divided ;  hut  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  object  I  have 
stated,  that  when  new  members  were  chosen,  it  should 
be  with  reference  to  certain  qualifications  in  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  particular  branch  in  which  there  was 
a  vacancy.  This  principle  I  have  long  advocated  as 
essential  to  the  good  formation  of  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  and  it  will  he  more  requisite  if  that  authority 
is  re-modelled.  The  diminished  patronage  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  body  would  cease  to  he  a  remuneration  of 
services  as  it  is  at  present.  Adequate  salaries,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  assigned  to  them,  particularly  to  the 
chairman  and  deputy,  whose  continuance  in  office  should 
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not  be  under  five  years.  If,  added  to  th§  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  directors,  the  court  of  proprietors  had  that  of  elect¬ 
ing  members  to  represent  the  interests  of  India  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  body  would  assume  a  political 
influence  in  Indian  affairs  which  would  greatly  aid  in 
securing  to  these  that  constant  attention  and  that  fair 
and  open  consideration  which  they  require.  I  am 
positive  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure,  unless  some  such  system  is  adopted,  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  will  fail  altogether  into  disrepute  and 
inutility  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  government.  Whereas, 
if  such  privileges  are  bestowed,  it  will  early  become 
a  numerous  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  constituency, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  classes  who  from  any  cause 
take  an  interest  in  our  Indian  empire ;  but  no  pro¬ 
prietor,  under  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested, 
should  have  more  than  one  vote,  either  for  a  member  of 
parliament  or  a  director. 

The  name  as  well  as  the  present  privileges  of  this 
body  should  "cease  when  those  I  have  proposed  are 
granted.  Their  principal  function,  that  of  confirming 
pecuniary  grants  for  remuneration  of  losses,  or  reward 
of  services  beyond  a  certain  amount,  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  India  Board.  They  would  remain  as  a 
respectable  constituency  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  franchise  as  relates  to  the  election  of  Directors  and 
members  of  Parliament,  and  conform  in  voting  for  the 
latter  to  those  rules  established  in  other  constituen¬ 
cies;  The  numbers  and  weight  of  the  proprietors  or 
stockholders  would  be  greatly  increased  by  adding 
to  them  the  holders  of  all  Indian  bonds,  who  had  pos- 
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sessed  sucli  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  or  two 
years.  The  want  of  every  analogy  to  any  part  of 
oiiv  established  constitution  will  occur  on  the  fai’st 
reading  of  this  suggestion;  but  a  moment’s  reflection 
will  show,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  similarity  of 
character  between  our  Indian  Government  and  that  of 
England ;  and  when,  from  any  causes,  those  who  have 
power  resolve  to  alter  a  system,  to  which,  however 
incongruous  in  all  its  parts,  usage  has  given  salutary 
action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  whole 
question  with  reference  to  the  chief  object,  the  future 
stability,  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  are  to  be  changed  in  the 
manner  proposed,  it  will  become  necessary  that  both 
it  and  the  proprietors  of  stock  should  be  so  modelled, 
that  men  of  high  reputation  should  be  induced  desire 
a  share  in  the  future  administration  of  the  British  in¬ 
terests  of  India.  It  is  only  in  this  mode  we  can  hope 
that  constitutional  checks  may  be  maintained;  the 
rights  of  the  local  services  in  India  supported  against 
the  attacks  to  which  they  are  subject;  and  public 
opinion  conciliated  by  the  admitted  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  government  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Objections  may  be  offered  to  this  plan,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  anomaly ;  but  these  cannot  merit 
attention,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  only  suggested  in 
the  supposed  event  of  Ministers  carrying  a  measure 
which  virtually  annihilates  the  Company;  and  that 
the  case  is  a  complete  exception  to  all  the  practice 
of  our  ordinary  rule,  and  requires  to  be  provided 
for,  on  considerations  altogether  distinct  from  those 
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which  must  regulate  every  measure'  wljich  relates  only 
to  legislation  for  England.  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
know  of  no  other  mode,  in  the  extreme  supposed;  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  can  be  diffused, 
and  that  publicity  given  to  them  which  all  good  govern¬ 
ment  requires.  By  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  gave 
more  power  and  permanence  to  the  Directors,  an’d  gave 
to  India  the  aid  of  persons  in  Parliament  competent  to 
advocate  its  interests,  many  of  the  evils  likely  to  attend 
projected  changes  may  be  averted  ;  otherwise  I  shall 
believe  that  a  part  of  Burke’s  prophecy  will  be  early 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  Directors  will,  as  he  stated, 
“  dwindle  into  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Control.” 

Under  any  alteration  of  system,  the  present  Board 
of  Control  would  be  better  changed  into  a  secretary  of 
state’s  office,  with  two  under  secretaries,  one  parlia¬ 
mentary,  the  other  stationary,  and  all  its  subordinate 
establishments.  The  paid,  as  well  as  honorary,  mem¬ 
bers  would,  m  such  case,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
former  are  changed  with  every  administration;  and 
they  are  nominated  more  with  the  object  of  serving 
individuals  than  from  any  knowledge  they  may  have  of 
the  affairs  of  India.  They  have  neither  defined  nor 
responsible  duties ;  and  I  believe  this  Board  (as  it 
is  called)  very  rarely,  if  ever,  sits  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  reform  of  the  Board  of  Control  will, 
under  the  proposed  change,  not  only  be  economical, 
but  it  will  maintain  the  important  principle  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  direct  responsibility  of  the  individual  in 
whose  bands .  undivided  power  is,  at  present,  actually, 
though  not  nominally,  lodged.  In  short,  if  a  measure 
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be  adopted  whigli  virtually  (whatever  be  its  professed 
intention)  changes,  in  character  and  construction,  the 
principal  authority  in  England  for  the  government  of 
our  Eastern  empire,  the  more  complete  it  is  made  the 
better. 

If  Ministers  are  not  prepared  to  put  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  to'  rest  by  some  final  arrangement,  it  will  he  far 
better  to  make  a  short  delay  in  its  adoption,  than 
to  hazard  the  evil  consequences  which  will  be  the  cer¬ 
tain  result  of  temporary  expedients.  The  various  in¬ 
terests  in  England  affected  or  threatened  by  such  a 
course  would  he  kept  in  continued  agitation.  Num¬ 
bers  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  connected  with  the  public 
services  abroad,  would  be  disturbed  and  divided ;  and 
a  state  of  affairs  would  certainly  ensue,  which  would 
not  only  prove  immediately  injurious  to  the  public 
interests,  hut  ultimately  embarrass,  m  the  greatest 
degree,  the  future  deliberation  and  decision  of  Par¬ 
liament  upon  this  important  subject. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  of  all  governments,  that  is 
least  likely  to  command  respect  over  which  a  sword  is 
always  suspended,  and  which  holds  existence  under 
respite;  and  that  it  would  be  better  either  to  abolish 
the  Company  altogether,  or  to  give  to  that  body  a 
broader,  more  solid,  and  more  permanent  foundation. 
The  Court  of  Directors  themselves  must  he  convinced 
of  tills  fact;  and  requiring,  as  they  will  do,  additional 
power  to  supply  the  place  of  the  weight  and  influence 
they  now  derive  from  their  commercial  concerns,  they 
will  compromise  their  own  character,  and  the  interests 
committed  to  their  charge,  if  they  are  led  from  any 
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consideration  to  acquiesce  in  arrangements  which  leave 
the  intermediate  body  betwixt  the  Throne  and  India 
too  weak  for  its  great  responsible  duties. 

The  changes  proposed  both  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  privileges  of  trade,  and  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India,  will  require  more  attention  than 
has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  these  points ;  but'unless 
some  such  measures  as  those  which  I  have  suggested 
are  adopted,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  keep  alive  that 
sympathy  and  feelme  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  nor 
diffuse  that  true  knowledge  of  our  Eastern  empire,  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  its  government  falling  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  These, 
by  complying  with  the  short-sighted  views  of  mercantile 
men,  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in  their  own  concerns ; 
by  yielding  to  popular  clamour  in  England,  increased 
by  misrepresentations  from  India,  circulated  through  a 
free  press,  which  may  be  said  to  he  already  established 
in  that  country,  will  soon  silently  usurp  whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  authority  and  patronage  they  may  for  the  period 
leave  to  a  body  which,  though  it  has  the  name,  will 
not  possess  the  character  and  influence  of  the  former 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  concessions  which  Ministers  must  make  to 
accomplish  their  objects  will  he  attended  with  con¬ 
sequences  that  may  be  little  understood,  or  slightly 
appreciated,  in  England.  The  remoteness  of  the  scene, 
and  events  nearer  home,  will  combine  to.  prevent  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  probable  result  of  sacrifices  at  the 
shrine  of  popularity,  hut  they  may.  nevertheless,  prove 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  our  power  in  India,  . and,  what 
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is  of  more  con's&quence,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
more  than  eighty  millions  of  men ;  for  though  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  permanent  national  interests  of 
England  must  always  be  associated  with  those  of  India, 
we  shall  find  frequent  and  often  embarrassing  colli¬ 
sion  between  those  of  our  European  and  native  subjects 
in  that  quarter,  and  particularly  when  the  former  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  as  they  will  under  contemplated 
arrangements.  Such  settlers,  acting  under  proper  re¬ 
straints,  may  be  expected  to  prove  most  useful  in  deve¬ 
loping  and  increasing  the  resources  of  our  Indian 
empire ;  hut  they  will,  as  a  class,  seek  dominant  in¬ 
fluence.  In  their  endeavours  to  effect  this  object,  they 
will  he  supported  by  numbers  both  in  India  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  acquisition  of  such  influence  will  defeat 
the  recent  efforts  made  to  elevate  the  natives.  It  will 
also  tend  to  depress  the  European  branch  of  the  civil 
administration,  and  consequently  to  weaken  the  whole 
frame  of  the  local  government. 

It  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  the  interests  of 
India  were  ill  understood ;  and  it  is  a  serious  defect  of 
the  present  system,  that  both  in  principle  and  practice 
it  is  unfavourable  to  that  publicity  which  is  essential 
to  all  good  rule.  It  was  never  easy  for  persons  who 
had  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  but  who  were 
neither  possessed  of  large  fortune,  nor  disposed  to  com¬ 
promise  their  character  of  independence,  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Parliament.:  yet  these  are  the.  persons  from  whom, 
when  recently  returned  from  India,  and  acquainted 
with  its  actual  condition,  much  benefit  is  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  for  they  are  alike  qualified  to  correct  misrepre- 
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power  is  concentrated,  than  it  was  before  ;  but  this 
change,  which  T  deem  useful  and  salutary,  gives 
great  increased  powers  to  those  who  are  selected  to 
fill  high  stations ; — pien  who  formerly  had  charge  of 
districts,  are  now  intrusted  with  provinces  of  the 
extent  almost  of  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  upon  the  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  and  talent  of  these  local  adminis¬ 
trators,  that  we  must  depend  for  the  future  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  empire,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  highest  qualifications  are 
required  in  those  who  have  to  perform  such  duties. 
The  highest  motives  that  can  elevate  the  minds  of 
public  men  are  consequently  indispensable.  Their 
ambition  must  be  stimulated  ;  and  if  the  service  no 
longer  enables  them  to  look  to  those  fortunes  which 
were  formerly  acquired  in  India,  their  attention 
should  he  directed  to  England  as  well  as  to  India, 
as  a  quarter  in  which  they  may  acquire  fame  and 
advancement.  The  present  bill  will  shut  the  last 
gate,  if  I  may  so  say,  through  which  those  who  have 
spent  the  better  part  of  their  lives  in  India  have 
hitherto,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  able  to 
enter  this  House.  I  do  not  say  that  persons,  after 
being  eight  or  ten  years  at  home,  settled  on  estates, 
or  in  towns,  may  not,  under  the  new  system,  be  able 
to  enter  this  House  ;  but  their  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  India  will,  from  the  rapid  succession  of  events 
in  that  country,  have  become  obsolete  on  many  im¬ 
portant  points,  and  they  will  no  longer  have  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  mmd  and  information  on  the  subject,  that 
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“  men  will  retain  who  have  more  recently  returned 
“  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

“  I  did  expect  that  the  subject  would  have  received 
“  the  attention  of  Ministers,  but  as  far  as  X  can  see,  it 
“  has.  been  quite  overlooked.  If  the-bill  passes  into  a 
“  law,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  would  be  mdispen- 
“  sable  to  provide  some  way  by  which  persons  who 
“  had  gained  distinction  abroad  should  enter  this 
"  House.  A  constituency  for  that  purpose  could  not 
“  be  formed  in  India.  It  might  be  formed  of  those 
“  who,  residing  in  this  country,  possessed  a  deep  stake 
"  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Asiatic  empire. 
“  The  task  of  preserving  India  will  be  found  much 
“  more  arduous  than  that  of  conquering  it.  But  those 
“  to  whom  it  is  committed,  from  the  character  of  their 
“  great  and  useful  labours,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
“  land  in  which  they  are  employed,  will  attract  no 
“  attention  in  England,  and  consequently,  the  ambition 
“  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  public  officers 
“  must  be  deadened.  They  look,  with  others,  to  the 
“  mere  discharge  of  local  duties,  and  to  retiring  upon 
“  the  pensions  of  their  appointments  when  they  have 
“  served  a  prescribed  period.  Such  a  course  may, 
“  perhaps,  more  promote  their  personal  happiness  and 
“  comfort ;  but  I  advocate  the  interests  of  this  country 
"  and  of  India,  when  I  state  the  necessity  which  exists 
“  for  stimulating  them  to  greater  efforts,  by  enlarging 
“  the  sphere  of  their  utility',  and  affording  them  the 
“  means  of  serving  their  country  at  home  as  well  as 
“  abroad.  Many  conclude,  from  the  notice  and  dis- 
"  tinction  which  some  officers,  like  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
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“  Munro  and  others,  attained  by  services  in  India, 
“  that  men  of  equal  talent  would  be  equally  successful ; 
“  but  this  conclusion  is  erroneous.  The  former,  and  I 
"  might  include  in  their  number  myself,  have  risen 
“  amid  wars  and  revolutions ;  and  to  these  stirring 
“  events  is  it  owing  that  our  names  have  been  brought 
"  before  the  public  in  a  manner  that  the  latter  cannot 
‘ c  expect.  But  this  is  the  ground  which  renders  the 
“  necessity  stronger  for  every  means  being  permitted 
"  to  exist,  or  if  destroyed,  being  created  for  bringing 
“  them  forward.  The  increasing  knowledge  of  our  na- 
“  tive  subjects,  through  education,  more  frequent  inter- 
“  course  with  Europeans,  and  more  constant  and  rapid 
“  communication  with  England,  have  led  to  the  views 
“  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  being  directed  to 
"  this  country.  Petitions  on  all  subjects  have  increased: 
“  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  their  character,  nor  upon 
“  the  propositions  frequently  brought  forward  regarding 
“  India,  further  than  to  state,  that  without  a  succession 
“  of  men  of  the  character  and  qualities  I  have  described, 
“  in  England  as  well  as  India,— I  do  not  think  that 
“  country  can  be  well  governed.  I  speak  prospectively, 
“  and  with  no  view  nor  reference  as  to  my  own  career, 
“  which  will  probably  be  very  short  as  a  member  of  this 
“  House.  I  contend  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
“  to  such  men  becoming  members,  instead  of  the  door 
“  of  access  being  closed  upon  them — as  it  will  he  by  the 
“  operation  of  this  bill ;  for  how  can  such  persons  suc- 
“  cessfully  canvass  any  city  or  town,  or  even  borough 
“  with  three  hundred  10?.  voters,  with  a  chance  of  be- 
“  ing  elected?  Will  not  these  voters  look  out  for  some 
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u  person  residing  in  their  vicinity,  or  witli  whom  they 
“  are  acquainted?  Assuredly  the  shopkeeper  will  look 
“  to  the  excellent  man  who  deals  with  him,  and  who  pays 
«  his  bills  liberally ;  whilst  the  operatives  will  look  to 
“  those  who  have  the  means  to  employ  them.  No  doubt 
“  those  usual  feelings  may  be  changed  in  a  moment  of 
“  excitement,  but  moments  of  excitement  are  short — the 
“  fever  soon  passes,  and  human  nature,  as  far  as  I  can 
“  judge  of  it,  wdl  as-am  have  dominion,  and  ordinary 
“  motives  will  govern  men  in  their  ordinary  manner ; 
“  that  is  to  say,  men  will  look  to  their  own  interests  ; 
“  and  all  that  a  good  and  wise  government  can  ration- 
“  ally  expect  is, .  to  combine  and  reconcile  individual 
“  interests  as  far  as  possible  with  those  calculated  to 
“  promote  the  general  welfare.” 

There  are,  I.  am  aware,  serious  obstacles  to  the  plan 
I  have  suggested,  and  some  of  a  character  which 
may,  I  fear,  defy  every  effort  to  surmount  them ;  for 
they  are  grounded  on  the  prejudices  and  self-interest  of 
influential  men  and  classes  of  men  in  England.  These 
will  represent  the  proposed  measure  as  a  hazardous 
inroad  upon  established  usage  ;  and  those  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  subvert  the  long-established  constitu¬ 
ency  of  England,  will  be  startled  at  the  predicted 
danger  from  this  slight  effort  to  repair  the  injury  their 
innovations  may  inflict  upon  India.  Persons  who  seek 
to  exclude  those  whose  claims  to  serve  their  country  at 
home  are.  grounded  upon  the  character  they  have  esta¬ 
blished  abroad,  will  challenge  the  competency  of  men 
whom  they  will  describe  as  having  no  recommendation 
but  a  mere  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  Let  it,  how- 
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tion,  otherwise  the  combined  action  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  will  prevent,  on  various  and  specious  pleas, 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
future  happiness  and  security  of  that  vast  population, 
spread  over  the  Continent  of  India,  who  have,  through 
a  series  of  unparalleled  events,  fallen  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain. 

The  opinions  I  have  given  on  the  administration  of 
our  Eastern  territories,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  may 
be  erroneous ;  but  they  are  formed  after  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  added  to  long  experience  of  the  working 
of  every  branch  of  a  system  of  rule  which,  though  de¬ 
fective,  has  been  generally  successful  in  attaining  its 
ends.  I  can  only  add,  that,  at  a  period  when  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  likely  to  undergo  serious  changes,  I  have  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  offer  to  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  the 
important  questions  submitted  to  their  judgment,  my 
mite  of  information  and  opinions.  The  latter  will,  I 
trust,  be  received  as  those  of  a  man  whose  sole  object 
is  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country,  and,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  India. 
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Minute  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor,  dated  30 th  of 
November,  JL830.  .  ‘ 


INTRODUCTION. 

X.  At  a  period  when  I  am  leaving  a  government  over  which 
I  have  presided  for  three  years,  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
succeed,  and  satisfactory  to  my  superiors,  to  take  a  general  review 

which  have  been  made,  as  well  as  their  financial  results ;  and  to 
offer  my  opinion  as  to  the  means  which  appear  best  adapted  to 
maintain  what  has  been  done,  and  further  to  promote  economy 
as  far  as  practicable,  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 


2.  The  principal  measures  in  the  political  department  have 
been  those  connected  with  the  Guicowar  state.  A  reform  has 
been  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  political  duties,  which,  while 
attended  with  considerable  reductions,  has,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
added  to  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  administration  in  Guzeerat. 
It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  to  enter 
upon  the  detail  of  the  various  arrangements  proposed  and  adopted  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  appeared  to  me  indispensable  to  root  out 
evils  more  inveterate  than  I  had  ever  found  in  any  political  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  native  state  in  India ;  and  when  all  past  efforts  to 
remedy  these  evils  had  but  tended  to  increase  them,  by  adding  to 
the  debts  of  the  prince,  and  to  our  embarrassing  obligations,  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  no  option  between  allowing  an  ill-managed 
and  distracted  native  state  to  hasten  to  dissolution,  or  to  adopt 
measures  which  might  save  it  from  the  baneful  effects  of  its  own 
impolicy  and  weakness. 

3.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  first  arrangement  was  the 
sequestration  of  districts,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees,  to  discharge  loans  for  which  we  had  recently  become 
guarantee,  in  order  to  promote  a  beneficial  settlement  of  the 

.  debts  of  the  Guicowar,  which  had  been  impeded  and  broket  by 
Syajee,  with  the  view  of  enriching  his  private  purse,  and  of  adding 
to  his  power  of  conferring  boons  upon  his  low  and  unworthy 
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had  fallen  into  great  arrears.  This  combination  of  causes  led  to 
my  proposing  several  modifications  of  the’system.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  appointment  of  a  deputy-agent  of  Surdars, 

To  hear  original  and  appealed  suits  against  Surdars  ; 

To  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  them  and 
government ; 

To  receive  their  valteels,  and  to  pay  themselves  all  the  court¬ 
eous  attention  which  they  derive  from  the  representative 
of  government} 

And  lastly  (though  not  specified  in  the  i?5structions),  to  form 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  Persian  secretary’s  office 
whenever  the  government  was  in  the  Deccan.  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that,  for  many  years,  and  until  those 
that  belong  to  the  privileged  classes  fully  understand  their 
condition,  an  experienced  and  able  deputy-agent  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  agent 
for  Surdars,  with  high  judicial  duties  to  perform,  could 
give  that  minute  attention  to  the  arbitration  of  differences 
which  occur  to  any  of  these  classes  ;  much  less  could  he 
accompany  the  governor  when  on  a  tour  in  the  Deccan, 
Candeish,  or  the  southern  Mahratta  country. 

29.  The  general  reasons  for  maintaining  this  appointment 
will  be  found  in  my  minute  noted  in  the  margin  *.  But  it  is  on 
its  superior  economy,  as  well  as  utility,  I  ground  my  opinion  for 
the  necessity  of  its  continuance. 

30.  The  deputy-agent  has  attended  me  at  Dapooree,  and 
throughout  all  my  tours  in  the  Deccan.  He  has  completely  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  the  Persian  secretary,  having  conducted  all  my 
intercourse  with  princes  and  chiefs.  He  has  during  that  period 
translated  and  disposed  of  seventeen  hundred  and  four  petitions, 
all  of  which  have  been  submitted  by  him,  and  orders  given  regard¬ 
ing  them  by  me.  Nor  has  this  prevented  the  execution  of  other 
duties.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-six  suits  and  arbitrations  have 
been  decided  and  adjusted  during  the  period  of  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half.  The~cost  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  agent’s  depart¬ 
ment,  including  the  agent,  his  deputy,  and  office,  is  24,417  rupees 
per  annum.  Since  it  was  established,  the  Persian  secretary’s 
duty  has  been  performed  with  the  governor,  during  twenty  months 
that  1  have  been  in  the  Deccan,  at  an  extra  charge  only  of  4000 
rupees,  and  this  includes  a  very  long  tour  through  the  southern 
Mahratta  country. 

31.  The  extra  disbursements  of  these  twenty  months  are 
little  more  than  one-half  of  what  that  part  of  the  Persian  office 
cost  that  attended  Mr.  Elphinslone  four  months  in  1826,  when 

*  August  3rd,  1829.  • 


the  Deccan  and  the  southern  Maharatta  country,  as 


34.  “  It  appears  (I  added)  to  me  desirable,  that  employment 

“  should  be  early  afforded  to  this  class.  That  we  cannot  do, 
“  without  they  have  confidence  in  support  and  protection  from 
“  some  high  local  authority.  Their  alarm  at  our  regulations, 
“  which  are  few  and  easy  to  be  understood,  will  gradually  sub- 
“  side ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  will  be  acquired  ;  but  men 
“  of  rank  can  only  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  public  duties  by  a 
“  belief,  grounded  on  personal  feelings,  that  they  are  safe  in  their 
“  honour  and  character,  which  they  never  can  while  the  construe  - 
“  tion  of  our  provincial  administration  exposes  them  to  the  daily 
“hazard  of  being  placed  under  superiors  often  changing,  and 
“  sometimes  of  comparative  junior  standing,  and  at  the  head  of 
“  distinct  departments.’5 

35.  <s  The  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan  (I  observed  in 
“  the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded)  were  instituted  by  Mr.  El- 
“  phinstone.  This  order  was  regarded  by  him  with  anxious  soli- 
“  citude  till  the  day  of  his  embarkation  ;  and  he  went  to  his  native 
“  country  accompanied  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  re- 
“  gard  and  gratitude.’5  I  have,  in  my  treatment  of  individuals, 
and  in  every  arrangement  connected  with  this  class,  endeavoured 
to  follow  the  steps  of  my  predecessor ;  and  my  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  other  circumstances, 


prompt  to  resist  every  change  *  of  that  administration  of  the  laws 
which,  modified  as  they  are  with  reference  to  their  feelings  and 
condition,  they  recognize  as  the  best  that  could  be  established. 


36.  As  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  privileged 
landed  aristocracy,  I  must  consider  the  question  of  establishing 

Directors,  as  one  of  much  importance  ;  and  I  shall  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  if  I  recapitulate  at  some  length  the  reasons  which  make 
me  so  anxious  upon  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  so  seriously 
involves  the  prosperity  of  the  political  interest  of  this  quarter  of 

37.  My  minutes,  noted  in  the  margin  f ,  upon  the  subject  of 
Nuzerana  (or  fine  upon  succession),  are  too  voluminous  to  give 
an  abstract  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  early  after  my 
arrival  at  Bombay,  I  took  up  this  subject  on  the  ground  of  a 
minute  of  Mr.  Chaplins,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Deccan, 
whose  local  knowledge  and  general  experience  well  qualified  him 
to  judge  such  a  question.  It  had  in  its  favour  that  of  being  a 
tax  that  was,  one  way  or  another,  familiar  to  all  holders  of  grants 
of  lands  throughout  India ;  it  was  recommended  in  the  quarter 
where  1  proposed  to  introduce  it  by  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
our  largest  landholders  (the  Mahratta  Jagheerdars)  holding  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  lands  as  serinjams,  or  military 
service  tenures.  To  the  inheritance  of  these  lands,  their  direct 
heirs  were  admitted  to  have  undoubted  right ;  but  that  of  adop¬ 
tion,  though  granted  to  several,  was  refused  to  others ;  and  this,  I 
found,  threw  doubt  and  distress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  unfavour¬ 
able  to  their  happiness,  to  the  prosperity  of  their  estates,  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

38.  The  imposition  of  Nuzerana  was  of  course  popular  with 
them,  because  it  secured  an  inheritance  which  had  been  rendered 
uncertain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  refusing  it  because  they 
had  no  positive  right,  included  an  annihilation  of  their  family, 
which,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  they  were 
exposed  under  a  native  government,  they  could  but  little  dread. 

39.  It  has  been  argued  that  Bajee  Row,  in  several  cases, 
resumed  their  estates.  In  the  early  part  of  Bajee  Row’s  reign 
this  was  not  his  policy :  in  latter  times,  he  became  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  power  of  his  nobles,  and  certainly  did  so ;  but  his 
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conduct  in  this  particular  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  downfall.  It  excited  not  only  discontent,  but 
the  defection  of  those  who  had  been  attached  to  his  family  ;  and 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  adduced  as  an  example  worthy  of  our 

40.  The  proposition  for  establishing  Nuzerana,  owing  to  a 
previous  order  that  restricted  the  Bombay  government  from 
making  any  changes  affecting  the  condition  of  the  Maharatta 

a  different  view  of  'many  parts  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  financially  as  well  as  politically  inexpedient.  The  first  was 
no  doubt  grounded  partly  on  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  evidently 
thought  by  the  Supreme  Government  that  revenues  to  the 
amount  of  forty-one  lacs  of  rupees  would  be  sacrificed,  if  Siren- 
jam  lands,  to  which  there  were  no  direct  heirs,  were  not  seques¬ 
tered  r  and  though  this  profitable  result  could  not  be  anticipated 
to  occur  in  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  years,  it  appeared  too  much 
to  abandon  even  in  prospect.  A  clear  statement,  however,  from 
Mr.  Nisbett,  the  principal  collector,  enabled  me  to  show  that, 
under  no  circumstance,  could  one  half  the  amount  calculated 

was  also  clear,  that  if  the  resolution  of  government,  not  to  admit 
of  adoption,  was  decidedly  taken,  few  estates  would  be  long  with¬ 
out  an  heir ;  and  as  I  observed  in  my  minute  of  12th  November 
1829,“  spurious  children  would  be  imposed  upon  government; 
“  and  no  country  presents  such  means  of  fraud  in  this  particular 
“as  India;  these  frauds  I  found  practised  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  Mahva  and  Rajpootna.  They  were  seldom  detected, 
though  it  was  the  interest  of  the  collateral  heir  to  do  so.  In  the 
present  case  no  one  will  have  an  interest  in  seeking  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  harem,  because  no  one  but  a  direct  heir  male 
will  be  allowed  to  succeed.” 

41.  “  As  yet  (I  added)  men  have  been  unwilling  to  believe 
we  would  refuse  to  admit  adoptions,  and  attempts  have  not 
been  made  to  deceive;  but  let  it  be  decided  that  they  are  not 
to  be  admitted — (and  it  will  be  cruel,  if  not  unjust,  to  keep 
individuals  in  doubt  on  such  a  point) — and  every  art  will  be 
practised  to  prevent  a  lapse  in  the  succession.  Can  it  be 
otherwise  when  so  many  are  interested  in  the  event  ?— for  our 
resumption  of  a  large  jagheer  is  a  complete  revolution  among 
all  who  have  influence  or  office ;  the  village  officers  and  ryots 
may  remain,  but  all  others  are  generally  displaced." 

42.  If  the  principal  jf-1— -*» - J 

pend  upon  direct  heirs  ] 

(sacred  amongst  Hindoos)  of  adoption. 

paying  nuzerana,  the  government  of  Bom _ 

have  had  its  treasury  enriched  with  eight  or  ten  lacs  of  rupees  ; — 
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stantly  on  duty  with  the  political  agent ;  and  the  remainder  would 
be  kept  up,  and  called  for  on  emergency.  ’With  the  power  we 
had  from  treaties  to  enforce  this  obligation,  I  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  rendering  the  contingent  efficient.  It  has  already  be¬ 
come  so ;  and  the  reports  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  this  body  have  fully  verified  all  my  anticipations. 
They  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
employed  in  preserving  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 

46.  I  have  asserted  that  this  tax  might  be  greatly  extended, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  productive  and  not  unpopular.  The 
reasons  for  these  opinions  are  fully  given  in  my  minute.  The 
payment  of  Nuzerana  is  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  established 
usage;  it  is  associated  with  the  confirmation  of  hereditary  claims, 
and  as  a  tax  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  actual  condition 

have  recently  become  subject  to  British  rule  in  this  quarter  of 
India.  The  same  view  of  this  question  has  been  taken  by  nearly 
all  the  most  able  revenue  officers  at  this  presidency;  but  as  was 
to  be  expected,  very  different  opinions  were  formed  by  some  of 
the  civil  functionaries  of  other  settlements  to  whom  his  Lordship 
in  council  thought  proper  to  refer  the  subject  for  consideration. 
Some  of  these  saw  no  prospect  of  success  in  the  proposed  main¬ 
tenance  and  reforms  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  subjects;  others 
viewed  the  whole  plan  as  unfavourable,  from  its  interference  with 
the  established  forms  and  processes  of  our  courts ;  while  numbers 
could  not  anticipate  attachment  in  any  class  of  natives  except 
those  who  grew  rich  and  great  in  our  offices  and  establishments ; 
and  the  latter  looked  to  create  from  them  a  native  aristocracy  in 
our  Indian  administration. 

47.  In  remarking  upon  arguments  like  the  above,  I  have 
stated*: — “  It  is  a  too  common  usage  to  abandon  in  despair 
“  our  efforts  to  reform  petty  princes  and  chiefs  from  their  idle 
“  and  lawless  habits,  and  to  consider  them  irreclaimable  from 
“  their  condition  to  that  of  good  and  attached  subjects  and 
“  dependents.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  Indian  administration 
“  in  which  I  have  had  more  experience  or  have  more  studied, 

“  causes  on  which  I  shall  here  only  shortly  remark,  than  from 
“  the  impossibility  or  indeed  difficulty  of  effecting  the  object. 

“  We  are  generally  fixed  in  the  belief  of  our  own  superiority, 

“  and  repose  too  great  confidence  in  our  own  native  servants,  to 
“  have  that  patience  and  forbearance  and  to  make  the  allowances 
“  that  are  required  for  the  errors  of  those  we  desire  to  reclaim. 

“  We  too  often  expect  and  enforce  a  sudden  conformity  to  a 
“  system  of  rule,  that  is  opposed  to  every  existing  feeling  and 
ct  prejudice  of  the  party  from  whom  it  is  exacts.  Were  this 
*  Sea  Minute,  12th  Nov.,  Parag.  23. 


anticipated,  in  my  minute  noted  in  the  margin,  from  its  abolition, 
has  resulted,  and  no  inconvenience  has  been  found  from  that 
measure  in  any  branch  of  the  service.  On  the  contrary,  both 
efficiency  and  economy  have  been  essentially  promoted,  while  a 
much  more  operative  check  has  been  placed  upon  public  ex¬ 
penditure  5  and  that  check  is  in  all  cases,  except  on  emergency, 
upon  demand,  not  upon  supply.  This  subject,  however,  is  now 
before  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  will  find  in  its  result  full  proof 
of  its  expediency;  and  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  able  report 
lately  made  to  government  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
military  departments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Frederic,  from  authentic  materials  laid  before  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Commission  assembled  at  Calcutta,  ot  which  he  was  a 
member. 

85.  The  stud  was  established  by  my  predecessor,  on  most 
excellent  principles.  It  has  had  my  full  support ;  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  being  the  means  of  supplying  the  army  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  breed  of  horses,  at  a  lower  rate  of  expense  than  is  at  present 
incurred,  besides  its  possessing  the  invaluable  recommendation 
of  rendering  us  independent  of  a  foreign  market.  This  was  move 
necessary,  as  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  charge  of  remount ;  and  though  this  plan  has  been 
improved,  and  the  expenses  of  remount  much  reduced,  it  is  to  its 
economical  and  excellent  stud  this  presidency  must  look  for  its 
future  independence  in  that  valuable  military  resource,  an  excel¬ 
lent  breed  of  horses.  The  whole  annual  cost  of  this  excellent 
establishment  is  only  20,000  rupees ;  and  a  great  proportion  of 
that  will  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  colts  and  fillies  when  only  a 


86.  Lord  William  Eentinck  having  desired  my  sentiments  on 
the  pay,  composition,  and  distribution  of  the  armies  of  India,  with 
a  view  to  place  it  upon  record,  I  have  given  them  very  fully,  and 
have  recorded  them  at  Bombay.  It  contains  my  opinions  upon 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  governor-general  desires 
them,  but.  more  particularly  upon  the  composition  and  character 

but  the  opinions  I  have  stated  will  perhaps  be  deemed  to  merit 
attention,  as  formed  by  one  who,  during  a^period  of  more  than 


of  saving. 

96.  Since  writing  the  minute  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  have 
conversed  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  European  agents,  on 
the  trade  with  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  who  informed  me,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  piece  goods,  before  sent  in  English  vessels  from 
Calcutta,  are  now  conveyed  in  small  Arab  and  Indian  craft  from 
Bombay,  and  being  at  cheaper  freight,  the  sale  of  such  articles  is 
increased,  while  the  primary  object  of  government  is  answered 
in  gradually  reducing  predatory  tribes,  by  giving  to  men  and 
vessels  formerly  employed  in  piracy,  honest  and  profitable  occu- 


performed,  to  a  certainty,  under  twenty-five  days.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  if  one  of  Jhese  vessels  was  to  be  kept  at  Mocha  and 
had  her  furnace  lighted  as  another  hove  in  sight,  this  voyage 
would  be  reduced  to  three  weeks,  an  ample  opportunity  given  to 
the  steamers  to  put  in  order  or  repair  any  slight  injury  to  the 
machinery,  as  well  as  to  procure  supplies.  With  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  packets  the  communication  mnjhtbe  kept  up,  by  vessels 
sailing  every  five  or  six  weeks  from  Bombay  and  from  Suez,  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  June,  July,  and  August,  a  steamer  would 
easily  come  from  the  Red  Sea,  but  could  not  return  against  the 
violence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  There  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  keeping  a  small  steamer  at  Mocha,  from  the  power 
the  Indian  government  would  possess  of  sending,  on  emergency, 
a  sailing  vessel  or  boat,  during  five  months  of  the  year,  which, 
haviug  a  fair  wind,  would  be  certain  of  that  passage  in  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days. 

103.  With  this  number  of  packets,  and  another  armed  steamer 
carrying  four  or  six  guns,  and  not  drawing  more  than  eight  feet 
water,  Bombay  would  be  complete  in  this  essential  branch  of 
naval  establishment.  Besides  keeping  up  a  rapid  communication 
with  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea,  that  by  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
improved;  and  we  should,  beyond  ordinary  services  and  putting 
down  piracy,  be  prepared  to  give  efficient  aid  in  every  naval 
service  in  India ;  nor  is  it  being  too  speculative  to  suppose  that 
emergencies  may  arise  on  which  the  ready  application  of  this 
powerful  arm  of  our  force,  on  the  Indus  or  the  Euphrates,  might 
be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  general  interests  of  the 

104.  To  secure  all  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable,  in  my 
opinion,  that  in  whatever  way  steamers  are  employed  in  this 
quarter,  they  should  be  exclusively  navigated  by  the  Indian  navy; 
for  it  is  of  much  importance  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
engines,  and  of  their  management,  should  be  generally  diffused 
throughout  this  service.  We  must  not  omit  the  opportunity  to 
form  men  capable  of  performing  and  directing  all  the  duties  which 
belong  to  such  vessels.  With  the  able  and  intelligent  officers 
this  navy  can  boast,  and  the  number  of  fine  youths  it  contains,  I 
cannot  have  a  doubt  but  they  will  very  early  attain  a  proficiency 
in  this  line  of  service,  that  may  prove  of  much  consequence  to 
the  general  interests  ;  and  I  must  further  expect,  that  through 
the  instruction  given  to  European  and  East  Indian  boys,  at  the 
Mint,  and  in  the  steamers,  we  shall  be  early  independent  of 
those  engineers  now  sent  from  England  at  such  expense,  and 
which  have  proved  themselves,  in  several  cases,  so  unworthy  of 
the  liberal  treatment  and  confidence  placed  in  them. 

105.  Much  revision  and  reduction  have  taken  place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Indian  navy.  An  investigation  into  some 


for  one  in  the  state  of  that  for  which  we  had  to  legislate.  I  fur¬ 
ther  thought  (hat  enlarging  the  volume  of  our  laws,  and  rendering 
them  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended,  was  in  itself  an  evil.  I  considered,  therefore, 
the  measure  proposed  as  altogether  inexpedient.  These  were  the 
feelings  and  principles  on  which  my  minute  of  the  25th  of  March, 
1828,  was  written  ;  and  I  state  them  in  this  place  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  recurring  again  to  a  subject  which  came  before  the 
board  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SUDDER  ADAWLUT  FROM  SURAT  TO  BOMBAY. 

108.  The  subject  of  removing  the  court  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
from  Surat  to  Bombay  was  brought  before  the  board.  Many 
reasons,  stated  in  the  minute  recorded  at  the  period  the  question 
was  discussed,  made  me  adverse  to  deprive  our  northern  provinces 
of  an  appellant  court;  and  when  the  Adawlut  was  established  at 
Bombay,  a  court  of  circuit  was  left  at  Surat.  This  was  not 
approved  by  the  court  of  directors ;  but  before  their  orders  were 
received,  a  very  extensive  modification  of  the  judicial  system, 
which  gave  the  powers  of  session-judge  to  those  of  Guzerat,  as  weli 
as  the  t)eccan,  had  rendered  the  court  of  circuit  to  the  northward 
unnecessary,  part  of  its  duties  being  executed  by  the  session- 
judges,  and  part  by  a  visiting  commissioner. 

109.  In  a  minute  *  founded  on  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut  to  the  acting  judicial  secretary,  I 
recorded  my  opinion  on  a  proposition  by  the  session-judge  of  the 
zillah  of  Ahmednuggur  for  dividing  Candeish  and  Ahmednuggur 
into  separate  zillahs,  and  on  various  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  zillah  of  Ahmednuggur. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  OMIAII. 

110.  A  Ramoosee  chief,  named  Omiah,  after  having,  with  his 
followers,  for  a  considerable  period  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  in  the  collectorate  of  Poonah,  and  evaded  every 
attempt  to  apprehend  him,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  authority 
of  government,-  and  furnished  information  and  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  before  the  session-judge  of  one  of  the  principal 
public  servants  under  the  collector  of  Poonah,  (Dhundoo  Punt,) 
on  charges  of  corruption  and  treason.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  a  letter  from  the  acting  collector  of 
Poonah,  proposing  plans  for  the  employment  of  Omiah,  to  record 
at  considerable  length  the  grounds  on  which  I  deemed  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  overlook  the  past  offences  of  that  individual,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  secure  his  services  in  aid  of  the  police.  The  conduct  of 
Dhundoo  Pant’s  friends,  by  whom  the  justice  of  his  sentence  was 
impugned,  obliged  me  repeatedly  to  put  upon  record  minutes 
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them  are  averse  to  such  a  measure,  which  they  show  would  occa¬ 
sion  a  great  loss  of  revenue,  without  any  proportional  benefit. 

148."Although  I  have  not  estimated  the  amount  of  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  impost  meant  to  be  substituted  for  the  rah- 
daree  duties,  which  is  to  flow  from  sources  yet  to  be  created,  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  found  a  very  insufficient  compensation  for 
those  to  be  given  up;  and  as  involving 'a  serious  change,  their 

alarm.  It  is  hereof  importance  to* remark,  that  although  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Indian  provinces  submit  cheerfully  to  imposi¬ 
tions  to  which  habit  and  usage  have  reconciled  them,  and  are 
grateful  for  these  being  lightened,  they  are  jealous  of  that  relief 
being  afforded  by  any  commutation  on  the  levy  of  another  tax  ; 
nor  does  that  being  less  than  the  one  they  before  paid,  reconcile 
them  to  the  change.  Their  apprehension  arises  (a  very  sensible 
native  with  whom  I  spoke  on  this  subject  informed  me)  from  no 
want  of  sense  of  the  benefit  of  a  lighter  payment,  but  from  an 
aversion  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  taxation  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed. 

The  objections  which  I  conceive  to  exist  to  other  parts  of  the 
regulation  are  stated  in  the  Minute  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  ; 
and  though  all  the  reports  of  the  different  collectors  on  whom  I 
have  called  have  not  been  received,  I  find  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  are  quite  in  conformity  with  mine. 

149.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  of  importance,  that  government 
should  always  have  the  power  of  modifying  this  branch  of  its 
revenue,  as  favourable  opportunities  offered,  or  circumstances 
rendered  necessary,  as  it  furnishes  the  most  legitimate  and  least 
objectionable  means  it  possesses  of  improving  the  country  by 
means  of  roads  and  other  works ;  and  1  have  stated  my  opinion, 
and  that  most  decidedly,  that  we  should  not,  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  debar  ourselves  from  extending  existing  rates, 
or  establishing  new  ones. 

loss  sustained  by  abolishing  the  rahdaree  customs,  would  not,  as 
I  have  stated,  add  much  increase  to  the  revenue,  and,  considering 
the  character  of  the  population  as  principally  agricultural,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  these  taxes  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  making 
many  of  the  inhabitants  leave  towns  to  dwell  in  villages,  where 
they  would  be  free  from  many  duties  that  would  fall  heavy  on 
articles  of  consumption. 

151.  The  Court  of  Directors  will  have  before  them  all  that  has 
passed  regarding  this  question,  and  will  decide  with  every  addi¬ 
tional  information  this  government  can  afford.  They  will,  1 
think,  discover,  from  the  evidence  of  those  best  qualified,  from 
local  knowledge,  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the 
realization  of  this  branch  of  revenue  is  not  attended  with  those 


vexations,  delays,  and  abuses  which  appear  to  a  general  observer 
to  be  inevitable;  that  it  does  not,  in  fact,  (as  Mr.  Rorradaile 
states  in  a  letter  recently  received,)  ‘c  give  more  trouble  in  its  col- 
“  lection  than  any  other  branch  of  the  customs:  nay,  so  well 
“  are  the  different  loads  or  vehicles  ascertained,  and  the  rates  so 
“  well  aranged  for  each,  and  so  perfectly  are  the  carrier  and 
«  people  employed  in  tHe  transport  of  goods,  acquainted  with  the 
“  rates  and  rules,  that  delay,  if  it  occurs,  must  be  as  much  the 
«  fault  of  the  trader  as  of^the  system:  until  acquainted  (he  adds) 
«  by  practice  with  the  nature  of  these  dues,  I  thought  them  a 
,f  mass  of  confusion,  and  from  their  intricacy,  calculated  to  per- 
‘f  plex  the  trader ;  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they  are  not,  as  a 
“  whole,  onerous,  and  that  with  a  few  alleviations  which  I  have 
“  pointed  out,  they  will  answer  the  end  of  affording  a  moderate 
“  revenue  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  trouble.” 


152.  The  plans  1  submitted,  and  which  were  adopted  by  the 
board,  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration  of 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Bombay  presidency,  with  a  view  of 
relieving  the  financial  pressure,  so  seriously  felt  at  this  time,  are 
detailed  in  my  minutes  quoted  in  the  margin*.  This  object  had 

i^Tedf^SeHonoTrabktlleCour^orDjrectore.0  The”k™ 
I  proposed  were  chiefly  recommended  by  me  on  the  grounds 

other  advantages  to  which  1  have  always  attached  importance, 
particularly  the  more  extensive  employment  of  natives;  the 
limitation  of  the  duties  of  civil  servants  in  a  great  degree  to  those 

of  the  consolidation°of  oflicef  in^^he^b^orof'some  of  the 
inferior  appointments. 

153.  As  a  remedy  to  some  serious  defects  in  the  revenue  admi¬ 
nistration,  the  following  arrangements  were  proposed  and  carried 


1D4.  A  revenue  commissioner  was  appointed  to  supervise  this 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  make  annual  circuits  of  the 
provinces.  The  utility  of  this  appointment  is  shown  by  the 
Minutes  in  the  margin.  There  is  no  part  of  our  administra¬ 
tion  that  requires  such  strict  supervision  as  the  revenue,  and  one 
of  the  primary  duties  of  the  commissioners  is  to  investigate  all 
abuses  of  which  government  may  receive  complaints  ;  but  in  this, 
as  iii  similar  appointments  of  control,  we  should  judge  their  value 


to  make  such  temporary  abatements  in  the  survey-rates  as  would 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  assessing  the  land  beyond  its 
means  ;  those  rates,  however,  being  considered  as  the  maximum 
assessment  to  be  imposed  when  the  state  of  the  district  admitted 
of  it.  The  lands  of  Meerasdars  were  (and  I  think  properly)  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  of  the  assessment;  but  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  taxing  their  wells,  or  imposing  a  higher  rate  than 
they  formerly  paid  on  the  lands  watered  by  them,  appeared  to  me 
to  admit  of  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  rests  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  may  be  able  to  acquire  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
wells  have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  taxation. 

161.  Anticipating  much  advancement  from  the  survey  em¬ 
bracing  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  huckdars*,  zemindars, 
&c.,  many  of  whom  collected  their  dues  direct  from  the  village, — 
and  considering  from  the  opposition  and  trouble  they  frequently 
encounter,  they  deemed  the  enjoyment  of  their  hucks  precarious, 
and  would  regard  a  settlement  entered  on  tbe  records  of  so  general 
a  work  as  the  survey  as  confirming  them  in  their  possession  of 
their  rights, — I  authorized  that  measure,  as  also  the  grant  of 
enam  lands  to  patells,  a  simplification  of  amuls  or  allowance  to 
district  officers,  and  the  regulation  of  the  gaumkhuruck  (or  vil¬ 
lage  expenses)  under  the  conviction  that  tbe  adjustment  of  all 
points  relating  to  these  matters  would,  without  occasioning  in¬ 
creased  expense  or  much  loss  of  time,  greatly  enhance  the  future 
value  of  the  survey. 

162.  The  financial  committee  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Pringle’s 
survey  be  abolished.  This  measure,  which  was  recommended  to 
this  government  for  adoption  by  the  Supreme  Government,  was 
chiefly  grounded  upon  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
survey  being  inadequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  the 
expense  incurred.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  Elphinstone  expected  this  survey  to  terminate  had  nearly 
expired,  and  that  twenty  years  would  probably  not  finish  the' 
work.  I  have,  in  my  Minute  j-  noted  in  the  margin,  strongly 
remonstrated  against  its  abolition  before  the  assessment  of  the 
Ahmednuggur  collectorate  (part  of  which  has  been  surveyed)  is 
added  to  that  of  Poonah,  which  has  been  completed.  To  stop 
short  before  that  has  been  completed  would  be  to  hazard,  if  not 
to  lose,  all  that  has  been  done.  The  causes  of  past  delays  have 
been  pointed  out.  What  I  have  proposed  will  be  finished  in  two 
years,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  three  lacs,  in  monthly  payments,  of 
1200  rupees. 

163.  The  knowledge  gained  will  be  alike  valuable  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  ryot ;  for  local  revenue  officers  will  be  able  to 


deceive  neither  as  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  land,  the  fixing 
of  which  will  be  fodnd  in  every  way  advantageous.  Above  all, 
the  information  which  this  survey  must  give  of  the  contents  of 
each  district,  its  soil,  its  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  manners  and 
usages  of  its  inhabitants,  must  be  most  useful.  In  the  Deccan, 
a  century  of  wars  and  changes  have  led  to  the  loss  of  all  records 
and  authentic  accounts.  This,  in  my  opinion,  renders  a  survey 
indispensable,  to  substitute  light  for  darkness ;  and  reasons  are 
stated  byrMr.  Pringle  that  quite  satisfy  my  mind  this  survey  will 
be  better  and  more  economically  done  by  his  establishment  than 

Many  objections  have  been  taken  to  different  parts  of  this  survey 
by  local  officers  of  experience,  and  modifications  may  be  required  ; 
but  none  of  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  affect  the  utility  and 
benefit  of  the  work ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  so, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  we  already  possess  that  infor¬ 
mation,  which  it  is  doubtless  the  best  and  surest  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  us  to  ameliorate  and  improve 
the  future  revenue  administration  of  the  country  m  which  the 
survey  is  made. 

164.  Among  the  numerous  claims  to  succession  to  property, 
there  are  none  that  require  more  attention  than  those  of  adoption. 
This  question  came  under  discussion  in  consequence  of  two 
widows  of  a  deceased  etiamdar  in  the  Northern  Concan  having 
agreed  about  the  adoption  by  one  of  them  of  a  boy,  who  in  con¬ 
sequence  entered  upon  the  Enjoyment  of  the  enam.  A  question 
arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer  of  an  enam,  by  an  adoption 
to  which  the  sanction  of  government  had  not  been  previously 
obtained.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  the  adoption  had  not 
received  such  sanction ;  and  the  collector  therefore  thought  the 
enam  escheated  to  government.  Permission,  however,  had  never 
been  refused,  having  never  been  applied  for;  and  I  was  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  from  the  collector,  in  whose  view  of  the  case  one 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Warden,  coincided.  The  result  of  inquiries 
that  were  instituted  confirmed  the  conclusions  I  had  drawn  from 
my  observations  in  different  parts  of  India, — which  were,  that, 
though  adoption  was,  as  regarded  surunjarnee  and  jagheer  lands, 
vitiated  by  the  want  of  permission  from  the  ruling  authority,  the 

often  subject  to  nuzzur;  but  on  discharge  of  specific  obligations 
stated  in  the  sunnud  *,  or  established  by  long  usage,  are  confirmed 
as  property  in  inheritance ;  and  that  when  an  enam  is  so  held, 
the  right  exists  to  transfer  it  by  adoption,  according  to  the  Hindoo 
law.  Upon  this  principle  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  enam  was 
not  disputed,  and  the  adopted  son  continued  in  possession.  It 


the  influence  of  the  Bhats,  and  consequently  to  deprive  them 
)f  their  profit.  This  circumstance  renders  their  families,  more 


sistence,  and  affords  the  strongest  grounds  for  their  claims  to  such 
lands  being  examined  with  indulgent  consideration.  The  ques- 


C(  nah  great  road,  will  be  most  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  is  exactly 
“  halfway  between  Bombay  and  Tannah,  and  mark  the  liberal 

spirit  in  which  he  has  determined  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his 
“  lease.  He  evidently  thinks  less  of  profit  than  of  being  the  first 
«  native  improver  of  the  soil  on  a  scale  that  will  match  the  science 
“  and  enterprise  of  a  European  settler.  His  ambition  is  directed, 
“  by  the  possession  of  this  fine  estate,  to  the  objects  of  being  a 
f‘  country  gentleman  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  pecuniary  result  to 
f<  him  of  this  speculation,  he  will  gain  much  in  health,  reputation, 
"  and  enjoyment,  while  government  will,  eventually,  have  a  return 
“  of  a  hundredfold  for  any  petty  immediate  or  prospective  sacri- 
“  fices  it  may  have  made  in  the  mere  value  of  the  land,  or  of  its 

produce.” 

182.  I  was  so  gratified  by  what  Framjee  showed  me  of  his 
actual  improvements,  and  the  plans  he  had  in  contemplation,  that 
I  regretted  not  having  provided  myself  with  an  appropriate  token 
of  my  marked  approbation  of  his  public  spirit,  and  of  the  benefits 
that  might  be  derived  from  his  example.  To  remedy  this  forget¬ 
fulness,  I  presented  him  on  the  spot  with  my  own  valuable  watch 
and  chain,  expressing  at  the  same  time,  before  the  gentlemen  who 

on  his  estate,  my  delight  with  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  gra¬ 
tification  I  should  have  in  conveying  to  the  Board,  and  to  my 
superiors  in  England,  information  of  all  I  had  seen,  and  my  sense 
of  the  value  of  such  improvements  as  he  had  made  and  projected, 
both  to  the  governments  and  the  country.  Framjee  Cawasjee 
was  delighted  with  the  approbation  I  gave  him.  He  would  per¬ 
severe,  he  said,  whatever  discouragement  he  might  at  first  meet 
with  in  his  plans.  My  watch,  he  added,  should  be  preserved  in 
his  family,  and  he  deemed  the  gift  bestowed  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  manner  it  was,  as  rendering  stronger  than  ever  the  pledge  he 
had  given  to  government  to  improve,  in  every  way,  the  lands  they 
had  granted  him. 

183.  I  have  stated  in  the  same  minute,  that  there  are  several 
considerations  of  a  very  forcible  nature,  which  dispose  me  to  grant 
every  possible  encouragement  to  the  respectable  and  opulent 
natives  of  Bombay  settling  in  Salsette. 

many  of  those  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  dependence  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  government  of  Bombay  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  that  island.  They  are  no  longer  em¬ 
ployed,  or  have  that  influence  they  once  possessed.  Their  con¬ 
cerns  being  commercial,  their  disputes  relating  to  them  are  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  they  naturally  look  more  than 
to  the  civil  government.  The  consequences  of  this  are  evil  in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  more  than  as  they  daily  weaken,  and 
ultimately  destroy,  that  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  government, 


From  his  science,  the  money  he  embarks,  and  the  ready  sale  there 
is  for  the  produce  in  the  flourishing  town  of*Ahmudnuggur,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  his  success ;  and  wealthy  natives  will  by 
that  be  stimulated  to  imitate  his  example.  Mr.  Owen,  the  sur- 

limited  scale  ;  hut  the  growth  of  his  mulberries,  and  the  fineness 
of'  the  fibre  which  he  has  obtained,  show  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  that  place  are  most  favourable  to  the  object;  but  this  appears 
the  case  with  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country.  At  the  jail  of  Poonah,  as  well  as  that  of  Dharwar, 
excellent  silk  is  produced  ;  and  in  the  latter  colleclorate  several 
natives  have  established  manufactories,  upon  a  small  scale;  but 
the  demand  there  for  this  produce  shows  that  the  speculation 
is  profitable,  and  is  only  prevented  from  being  extended  by  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of  enterprise,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  credit.  As,  however,  the  fact  seems  perfectly  established, 
that  the  silk  produced  in  this  country  and  in  the  Deccan  will 
soon,  with  proper  encouragement,  drive  both  the  China  and  Per¬ 
sian  out  of  the  market;  and  as  the  consumption  of  this  article 
will  be  great  when  the  interior  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  can  be  supplied  from  silks  produced  in  our  provinces, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  government.  The 
opinion  of  the  principal  collector  at  Dhanvar  should  be  required 

this  object.  If  my  information  is  correct,  and  it  is  derived*  from 
a  source  on  which  1  have  every  reliance,  the  attainment  of  this 
object  will  be  secured  by  a  lease  for  nine  or  ten  years,  on  liberal 
terms,  of  grounds  favourable  for  mulberries,  and  a  moderate 
advance  of  money  in  the  first  instance  to  men  of  respectability, 
who  have  proved  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  silks.  I  must  add  that  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  produce 
like  silk,  by  our  improvement  of  the  staple  of  cotton,  and  the 
success  of  our  recent  efforts  to  make  and  refine  sugar,  that  we 
can  restore  heart  to  many  of  our  districts,  and  maintain  our  terri- 

200.  The  machinery  in  England  has  greatly  lessened  manu¬ 
factures  in  cotton  cloths  ;  commerce  is  languid,  and  a  state  of  in¬ 
ternal  peace  prevents  employment  of  men  as  well  as  extra  demand. 
From  this  combination  of  causes,  the  population  has  become 
almost  wholly  agricultural ;  and  the  supply  of  grain  (which  is  the 
principal  produce)  so  far  exceeds  the  consumption,  that  there  has 
been  a  glut  in  the  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  this 
quarter  of  India:  to  that  cause  is  chiefly  ascribed  the  alarming 
failure  of  our  territorial  revenue  last  year,  which  exceeded  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees.  The  accounts  of  the  collectors  have  not  been 
received  for  this  year,  but  I  am  led  to  hope  the  deficit  will  not  be 


above  half  as  much  as  it  was  in  1829;  still  it  is  by  only  encou¬ 
raging  richer  produce,  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
other  articles  besides  grain,  reviving  commerce,  and  inducing  men 
of  wealth  and  enterprise  to  remain  or  settle  in  the  interior,  that 
we  can  give  heart  to  the  country  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  revenue. 
There  is  no  want  either  of  talent  or  spirit  among  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  subject  to  our  rule  and  control,  to  accomplish  this  object ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  drawn  forth  ;  and  to  effect  this  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  all  the  activity  and  energy  and  enlarged  policy  of  a 
government  which  understands  how  to  combine  its  own  prosperity 
with  that  of  the  community  subject  to  its  authority. 

201.  The  magisterial  duties  are  combined  with  the  territorial, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing  to  be  so  *,  for 
under  the  actual  form  of  the  administration,  the  collector  can 
alone  possess  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  districts  subject 
to  his  authority,  and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  I  have,  since  1  came  to  Bombay,  recorded  several  Mi¬ 
nutes  on  the  subject  of  the  police.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  are  now  in  progress,  in  this  most  essential  branch  of 
civil  administration.  My  sentiments  upon  the  police  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  are  given  in  my  Minute  upon  the  judicial  and 
revenue  administration  of  that  province  ;  and  I  have  recently  re- 

to  be  done  in  Guzerat.  The  restoration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
native  police  in  the  Southern  Concan  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  result;  and  the  Northern  Concan  is  likely  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  means  which  are  now  in  progress  to  effect  the 

hilly  and  woody  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Candeish 
and  the  Deccan,  inhabited  by  Bheels  and  Ramooses,  are,  and 
will  continue,  liable  to  frequent  disturbances;  and  also  the  same 
tracts  on  the  eastern  part  of  Guzerat,  which  are  infested  by 
Coolies  and  other  predatory  tribes.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
police  is  most  difficult,  and  it  has  been  rendered  more  so  by  the 
extension  of  our  laws,  in  their  minutest  forms  and  processes,  to 
districts  ’and  communities,  to  whose  condition,  character,  and 
habits  tlxey  are  not  adapted,  and  whom  they  often  furnish  with 
increased  means  of  evading  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  This 
subject  has  been  noticed  by  me  in  repeated  Minutes.  I  shall  in 
this  place  sum  up  in  a  general  manner  what  I  have  recommended 
and  propose  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  good  police 
through  the  provinces  subject  to  this  presidency. 

203.  The  village  system  should  be  strictly  maintained,  and  re¬ 
stored  where  it  has  decayed ;  and,  above  all,  the  patell  ought  to 
be  well  supported,  and  rendered  responsible  within  his  circle. 


<•-  and  lie  should  have,  until  two  years  of  their  service  had  expired, 
«  the  right  to  discharge  them  for  bad  conduct,  idleness,  or  iocom- 

^40.  ‘'The  pay  of  these  boys,  who  might  be  taken  as  young  as 
«  ten  or  twelve,  should  not  be  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their 
“  subsistence  and  clothing.  After  a  service  of  two  years  they 
i!  would  become  pupils,  iu  which  grade  they  should  serve  two  or 
«  three  years  at  least.  They  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged 
«  from  this  grade  by  persons  m  charge  of  subordinate  offices, 
«  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  department  j  and  no 
«  person  filling  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  classes  in  offices 
“  should  be  promoted  or  discharged  without  the  approbation  or 
«  sanction  of  government.  This  usage  already  obtains  in  regard 
« to  the  discharge  of  persons  whose  pay  is  above  30  rupees  per 
«  mensem;  but  it  must  be  made  equally  strict  as  to  promotion, 
"  or  the  objects  of  government  will  be  disappointed. 

241.  "  By  instituting  public  offices  upon  the  above  principles, 
et  many  and  serious  advantages  will  be  obtained. 

242.  “  A  great  saving  will  accrue  to  the  public :  for  men,  when 
"guarded  from  these  supercessions,  which  too  often  follow  the 
"  change  of  heads  of  offices,  and  are  certain  of  rise  in  proportion 
"  to  their  merits  (for  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend 
"  the  dull  routine  of  seniority),  will  be  contented  with  less  pay, 
"  and  particularly  as  a  class  of  merit  will  be  open  to  their  ambi- 
"  tion.  They  will  also,  from  entering  younger,  and  having  been 
“  compelled  to  live  upon  small  means,  have  more  frugal  habits 
"  than  at  present :  but  one  of  the  most  important  results  will  be 
“  the  stimulus  it  must  give  to  education  ;  for,  while  admission 
"  into  public  offices  as  boys  may  be  the  prize  for  which  the  youth 
“  at  the  central  and  other  schools  contend,  those  that  aspire  to 
"  promotion  in  the  more  scientific  departments,  which  require 
"  instruction  beyond  mere  writing  and  accounts,  will  have  to 
“  prove  their  competency  by  their  performances,  or  by  the  exa- 
“  ruinations  they,  have  passed  and  the  prizes  they  have  obtained 
"  at  the  government  institution.  There  will  be  another  and  great 
"  advantage-  in  the  former  which  government  will  possess  of  form- 
"  ing  new  establishments  on  emergency  for  any  department  that  it 
"  is  necessary  to  increase  or  create.  Those  who  have  any  expe- 
"  rience  in  India  must  know  how  often  and  how  deeply  the  public 
"  interests  are  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  defects  of  our  pay- 
"  departments  and  others  in  this  particular. 

243.  "It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this  plan  will  diminish 
“  the ^  influence  of  the  head  of  a  department.  It  will  not,  I  am 
"  positive,  diminish  it  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
"  terest.  Patronage  will  be  limited,  but  a  latitude  will  be  given 
"to  the  selection  of  merit;  and,  from  the  little  connexion  there 
“  is  between  the  European  heads  of  departments  and  those  em- 
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amounts  to  40,27,498  rupees!,  from  which  must  be  deducted  an 
increase  of  7,67,510  rupees,  leaving  a  nett  decrease  of  32,59,088 
rupees.  Of  the  increase,  6,58,281  rupees  is  permanent,  and 
1.07.299  rupees  is  temporary;  of  the  permanent  increase, 

remainder,  3,85,618,  is  the  result  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Bombay  government.  Of  this  sum,  1,07,229  rupees  temporary, 
and  indeed  27,716  rupees  have  already  been  discontinued.  Of 
the  total'decrea8e,  10,78,757  rupees  was  by  orders  from  home, 
29,48,741  rupees  by  government  §.  For  the  particulars  of  these 
items,  a  reference  must  be  made  to  accompanying  statements, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  what  sums  have  actually  been 
reduced,  and  what  are  in  ^prospective  state  of  retrenchment. 
To  the  above  decrease  a  considerable  amount  is  to  be  added,  the 
result  of  reductions  and  alterations  of  establishment  ordered  in 
October  and  November  last:  but  as  these  are  all  prospective. 


agent  for  the  governor  at  Surat,  be  reduced  from  12,000  to  6,000, 
while  that  of  the  agejit  for  Sirdars  continue  as  at  present. 

43  E.  The  salary  I  would  propose  for  an  assistant  judge  at  a 
detached  station  is,  per  annum,  rupees  14,400.  That  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  judge  at  a  Sudder  station  is,  rupees,  8,400. 

44.  The  administration  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country  to 
be  brought  under  regulation  (including  the  imposition  of  stamps) 
on  the  basis  above  described,  except  that  the  offices  of  principal 
collector,  and  magistrate,  and  judge,  and  session  judge,  are  for 
the  present  to  be  held  by  the  same  person,  unnecessary  cor¬ 
respondence  between  their  departments  being  of  course  avoided, 
and  that  the  assistant  judge  at  Dharwar  should  have  the  power 
of  an  assistant  at  detached  stations  elsewhere.  I  shalllay  before 
my  colleagues,  at  an  early  period,  my  reasons  for  proposing  this 
part  of  the  arrangement. 

45.  The  Sudder  Foujdaree  Adawlut  will  probably  be  composed 
of  men  who  have  gone  through  a  long  service  in  the  judicial 
line;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  should  be  distinctly  asserted,  and  strictly  acted  upon,  of 
appointing  as  junior  members  in  that  Court  gentlemen  of  eminent 
talents,  rather  than  of  long  standing,  who  may  be  less  distin¬ 
guished.  We  cannot  otherwise  expect  to  ensure,  for  the  Sudder, 
the  weight  and  influence  which  it  ought  always  to  possess, — 
under  this  impression,  and  for  the  reasons  previously  given  by 
me,  in  treating  of  the  Secretariate,  I  think  that  the  allowances  of 
the  junior  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  should  be  regulated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Senior  Puisne  Judges’  allowances  may 
be  45,000  rupees  per  annum ;  the  allowances  of  the  other  puisne 
judges  to  be  regulated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
junior  Secretaries, 

46.  A  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  will  make  an  annual  circuit 
to  Southern  Mahratta  country  and  the  Deccan,  and  another  to  the 

trials,  and  any  other  trials  of  a  peculiar  or  aggravated  nature,  which 
from  any  circumstance,  government,  on  report  from  the  local 
authority,  might  wish  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose  ;  he  would 
also  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  receive  petitions,  and 
report  to  government  the  general  condition  of  these  countries. 
He  would  also  examine  into  the  condition  of  buildings,  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  establishments,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  and  control  over  the  whole  of  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  Judicial  Department  within  his  circuit.  The  nature  of 
these,  and  the  state  of  our  provinces,  particularly  the  Deccan, 
makes  me  deem  it  indispensable  that  Government  should  no¬ 
minate  specific  members  of  the  Sudder  as  visiting  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  circuit.  This  system  should  operate  for  at  least  three 
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At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council,  at  the  Council  Office,  Whitehall,  on  Thursday, 
14th  May.  1829,  present, — Lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  high  chancellor ; 
Earl  Bathurst,  lord  president ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Jndia ;  Lord  Teu- 
terdciij  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ;  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  Nicholl,  dean  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Beckett,  judge  advocate; 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn ;  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Alexander;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best ;  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty;  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas'PeregrineCourtenav; 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Hobhouse. 

[Here  follows  in  the  printed  proceedings  the  arguments  of  coun¬ 
cil,  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reprint  in  this  work,  as 
they  may  be  referred  to  in  Napp’s  Reports  of  Cases  decided  before 
the" Privy  Council.] 

At  the  court  at  St.  James’s,  the  10th  June,  1S29:  present, 
the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Steward,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  George  Beresford,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel.  Sir  William  Fremantle,  Sir  George  Murray, 

the  riaht 'honourable  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  privy  council 

justice  of  the' Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  dated  the 
14th  May  last,  in  the  words  following,  viz.  : — 

f‘ Your  majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  order  in  council 
“  of  the  13th  of  this  instant,  to  refer  unto  this  committee  the 
“  humble  petition  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  knight,  only  snr- 
“  viving  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Bombay, 
“  setting  forth  “  That,”  &c. 

[Here  followed  the  petition  from  Sir  John  Peter  Grant.] 

The  lords  of  the  committee,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty’s 
“  said  order  of  reference,  this  day  took  the  said  memorial  into 
i{  consideration ;  and  having  heard  counsel  in  support  of  the 
“  allegations  contained  in  the  said  petition,  and  also  in  behalf  of 
“  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  their  lordships  agree  to 
“  report  as  their  opinion  to  your  majesty, — 


native  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Princes  and  chiefs 
will  fall,  from  want  of  that  power  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  the 
limitation  of  those  means  by  which  it  was  acquired  and  supported. 
The  idle  will  become  poor,  and  the  industrious  rich.  The  raili- 

S  class  will,  in  time,  take  to  other  occupations  as  well  as  arms ; 

in  the  second,  if  not  the  first  generation  after  the  present,  we 
may  expect  to  see  men,  whose  ancestors  would  have  scorned  the 
thought  of  peaceable  pursuits,  engaged  in  cultivation  and  in  com- 
merce.  But  such  changes  in  the  condition  of  a  society,  to  be 
safe,  must  be  very  gradual.  They  must  work  themselves  :  men’s 
minds  must  go  along  with  them.  In  such  case,  we  may  expect 
good  and  great  results ;  but  a  violent  invasion  of  the  prejudices, 
the  usages,  and  the  opinions  of  the  natives  of  India  can  only  have 
one  effect, — to  excite  them  to  hatred  and  disgust,  to  place  them 
in  array  against  us  while  they  have  yet  the  elements  of  opposition; 
and  if  we  even  succeeded,  as  we  probably  should,  through  our 
armies,  in  forcing  an  unintelligible,  and  to  them  degrading  system, 
upon  their  adoption,  we  should  only  have  that  mean  triumph  over 
prostrate  nations  that  belongs  to  force.  All  who  had  rank  and 
consideration  from  birth,  from  possession,  or  from  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  their  countrymen,  would  be  swept  away:  none ^ 
would  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  dignity  and  power  but  the 
.  European  conquerors.  The  peasant  and  the  merchant  might 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  peace  and  justice;  a  new  nobility  and 
gentry,  suddenly  created  from  amongst  rich  rperchants,  native 
vakeels  or  lawyers,  and  native  public  servants,  might  look  with 
gratitude  towards  that  government  which  had  favoured  their 
elevation  ;  hut  generations  must  elapse  before  the  descendants  of 
such  men  can  fill  the  place  now  occupied  by  those  whom  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Adawluts,  in  their  rigid  and  full  operation,  go  directly 
to  destroy. 

22.  It  was,  no  doubt,  such  considerations  as  I  have  stated,  that 
led  to  the  settlement  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  Deccan  now  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Their  condition  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Guzerat.  Some  of  them  had  suffered 
severely  from  being  long  the  seat  of  war  and  predatory  inroads; 
but,  taking  them  generally,  few  countries  had  a  milder  govern¬ 
ment,  and  none  one  that  more  encouraged  agriculture,  that  true 
source  of  internal  prosperity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan 
were  not,  like  those  of  the  plains  of  Guzerat,  grateful  for  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  Mahratta,  from  the  chief  to  the  ryot, 
singularly  combined  the  love  of  war  with  the  love  of  home :  do 
success  (even  advancement  to  a  throne)  could  wean  him  from  his 
relations,  nor  alter  his  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  A 
share  of  the  plunder  he  took  from  foreigners  was  almost  invariably 
sent  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  his  fathers ;  while  wells,  tanks,  and 
temples  were  often  built  in  proof  of  his  continued  regard  for  his 
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Bombay  be  clearly  defined  and  limited,  that  this  institution  will 
in  its  future  encroachments,  and  in  its  collision  with  government, 
seriously  weaken  the  authority  and  accelerate  the  downfal  of  our 
power  in  this  quarter  of  India. 

o Signed )  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

30 thNovembJ,  fs2S. 


D. 


The  wars  with  the  Goorkahs  in  1815,  and  with  the  Mahrattaa 
and  Pindarries  in  1817-18,  terminated  in  making  the  British 
government  sovereigns  of  the  province  of  Ivemaun  and  other 
portions  of  the  Nepaul  dominions,  and  of  the  wide  territories  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  Peishwa,  and  part  of  those  of  the  Holkar 
family  and  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpore.  It  also  led  to  our  forming 
treaties  and  engagements  with  a  variety  of  princes  and  chiefs, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  real  or  nominal  dependents  of  the 
head  of  the  Mahratta  state.  We  contracted  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Holkar  family,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  with 


our  power,  or  of  incurring  hazards  of  such  a  nature  that  may  en¬ 
danger  its  existence,  unless  that  is  protracted  at  a  cost  that  will 
render  India  aburthen  on  England, — for  in  proportion  as  we  extend 
our  actual  system,  our  civil  and  military  expenses  will  swell  be¬ 
yond  our  means  of  defraying  them. 

3.  I  can  anticipate  no  complete  success  to  any  one  plan  I  have 
suggested,  nor  indeed  any  essential  improvement  on  the  condition 
of  the  provinces  of  this  presidency,  without  still  further  change 
than  what  has  been  made  at  my  recommendation  in  the  form  of 
their  administration.  The  Supreme  Government  have  recently 
sanctioned  the  nomination  of  a  political  commissioner  in  Guzerat, 
but  there  appears  to  me  a  necessity  for  an  union  of  power  in  both 
that  country  and  the  Deccan,  which  must  early  overcome  every 
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communicate,  and  who  are  to  be  combined  in  action  on  every 
currence  of  emergency,  prompt  proceedings  would  be  certain  to 
press  revolt  and  rqpel  invasion.  The  natives  of  the  province 
mid  no  longer  have  their  attention  distracted  by  a  variety  of  civil 
d  political  authorities,  among  whom  they  often  see  differe 


nd  collisio 


They 


There 


presidency.  This  ir 
lost  by  the  subdivis 


hority  among  our  native  suujhcls,  man  me  provinces  unaer  tnis 
- This  important  impression  is  now  in  a  gr^at  degree 
1  j;  !  of  power,  and  it  constitutes  a  strength 
mnun,  wci  C  meic  iiu  uuier  reasons,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
recommend  this  measure  to  adoption. 

5.  Much  benefit  might  be  expected  to  result  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  from  all  communication  with  the  military  in  the  province 
being  exclusively  with  one  officer  in  the  civil  and  political  depart¬ 
ment  ;  this  every  day’s  experience  shows  to  be  much  required. 

6.  The  advantages  government  would  obtain  by  this  modifica¬ 
tion  of  its  provincial  administration  would  be  very  great.  Its 
duties  would  be  simplified  and  facilitated,  communications  would 
be  received,  orders  conveyed,  and  references  made  to  one  indivi¬ 
dual.  It  would  no  longer  be  embarrassed,  as  it  often  is  at  present, 
with  a  variety  of  opinions  which  embrace  local  or  personal  consi¬ 
derations,  upon  which  distance  from  the  scene  and  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  details  may  make  it  difficult  to  judge ;  these  would  still  be 
brought  forward  by  officers  employed  in  the  provinces :  but  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  better  enabled  to  judge  such  subjects  when  they 

entrated  shape,  and  it  was  aided  by  tb 
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cases,  but  from  none  more  than  the  gradual  diminution  of  Euro¬ 
pean  agency ;  and  here  I  must  state  my  decided  opinion  that  this 
form  of  provincial  administration  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
-  ve  the  privileged  classes  established  in  the  Deccan  and  S.  Mah- 
order  into  Guzerat  with  any 
le  desirable  that  employment 

4  protection  from  some  high 

inn  at  our  regulations,  which  ; 

1,  will  gradually  subside;  a  cc 


s  of  distingui; 
should  be  early  afforded 
they  have  confidence  in  support 
local  authority.  Their  alarm 

and  easy  to  be  understood,  w„_  0 _ ,  . . ,  , 

knowledge  of  them  will  be  acquired,  but  men  of  rank  and  fa 
can  only  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  public  duties  by  a  belief, 
grounded  on  personal  feelings,  that  they  are  safe  in  their  honour 
and  character,  which  they  never  can  while  the  construction  of  our 
provincial  administration  exposes  them  to  the  daily  hazard  of 
being  placed  under  superiors  often  changing,  and  sometimes  of 


id  construction  of  our  rule  in  India.  I  know  no  measure  that 
.11  tend  more  effectually  to  this  result  than  making  a  separation, 
i  far  as  we  are  able,  between  those  countries  in  which  all  branches 
id  departments  are  under  the  rule  of  the  local  civil  government, 
id  those  seaports  or  capitals  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
ive  high  and  independent  judicial  courts  administering  the  British 

14.  I  am  not  led  to  offer  tins  suggestion  from  recent  occur- 
:nces;  it  has  long  been  my  settled  opinion.  Circumstances 
bich  have  occurred  at  this  presidency  have  no  doubt  aggravated, 
it  they  have  not  created,  the  evils  I  have  stated.  These  are  in¬ 
event  in  the  present  system,  and  cannot  be  remedied  by.  any 
dilative  measures.  Changes  must  be  made,  and  among  those  I 
now  of  none  in  this  quarter  of  India  that  will  be  so  certain  of 
aving.good  effect,  as  removing  the  seat  of  government.  Bombay 
id  Salsette  can  be  well  managed  by  a  civil  commissioner,  with 
ie  necessary  aids  of  officers  of  rank  in  the  marine  and  other 
“partments.  The  visits  of  the  Governor  to  it  would  be  as  fre- 
uent  as  required. 

15.  The  removal  of  the  government,  while  it  produced  the 
reatest  political  benefits,  would  be  attended  with  a  pecuniary 
ain  instead  of  loss.  From  the  situation  of  almost  all  .public  pro- 
erty  at  Bombay,  what  would  remain  after  providing  ample  ac- 

)oms,  by  which  a  rent  to  a  considerable  amount  would  be  saved, 
Duld  be  sold  to  advantage  in  a  port  where  warehouses  near  the 
arbour  are  always  in  demand.  The  product  of  those  buildings 
■ould  far  more  than  provide  for  any  accommodation  that  would 
e  required  at  another  seat  of  government ;  but  if  the  form  of  the 
dministration  is  modified  as  suggested,  that  will  be  on  .a  compa- 
itive  moderate  scale.  Considerable  financial  benefits  would  ulti- 
mtely  result  from  much  money  being  circulated  in  the  provinces 
•hich  is  now  spent  in  Bombay.  The  residence  or  departure  of 
le  government  would  be  attended  with  little,  if  any,  effect  what- 
ver  to  the  permanent  and  increasing  prosperity  of  that  rich  and 
important  commercial  city. 

id.  Independent  of  other  effects  of  the  plan  I  have  suggested 
i  regard  to  the  future  administration  of  this  presidency,  1  can 
peak  with  confidence  of  its  being  far  more  economical  as  well  as 
fficient  than  the  present.  It  would  make  many  immediate 
eductions:  it  would  eventually  require  less  expensive  European 
gency.  But  while  the  number  of  civil  servants  was  reduced, 
hose  that  remained  and  were  competent  would  be  greatly  ele¬ 
cted,  and  motives  of  emulation  and  a  desire  of  distinction  would 
timulate  men  to  efforts  that  would  gradually  tend  to  improve  the 
esources  of  the  country.  * 

17.  Besides  the  high  offices  already  stated,  which  would  become 


so  far  good  as  it  increased  the  responsibility  of  those  who  were  to 
nominate  them.  The  evils  of  a  bad  selection,  however,  to  such  a 
situation  cannot  be  avoided,  though  it  is  here  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  a  governor  without  local  information  or  experience, 
but  of  good  sense  and  honourable  character,  would  be  much  more 
efficiently  aided  by  the  heads  of  distinct  departments,  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  provinces,  and  an  able  secretariat  than  he  ever  can 
be  by  a  council,  either  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  his  general  views 
of  administration.  This  arises  out  of  the  relative  condition  of  the 
parties  associated  in  the  government,  and  is  incapable  of  remedy 
while  that  is  constituted  as  at  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Lordship’s  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 


Reply  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  a 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  India  Board. 

London,  12,  Abingdon-Street,  13th  February,  1832. 


1.  In  answering  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  regard¬ 
ing  the  military  establishments  of  India,  I  feel  compelled  to 
depart  from  an  exact  observation  of  the  heads  to  which  my  at¬ 
tention  is  directed.  This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  referring  to 
a  number  of  documents,  in  order  to  give  you  every  information 
I  can  upon  a  subject  which  has  occupied  my  mind  for  more 
than  forty  years,  during  which  I  have  had  all  the  experience  that 
could  be  gained  by  one  who,  entering  the  Indian  army  in  boy¬ 
hood,  has  served  in  every  grade  from  an  ensign  to  a  general 
officer,  and,  besides  filling  every  staff  situation,  has  commanded 
divisions  of  troops  composed  of  his  Majesty’s  and  the  Company’s 
service,  and  including  corps  and  military  establishments  of  the 
three  Presidencies.  Independent  of  my  experience  as  a  soldier, 
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Seringapatam.  She,  however,  fortunately  recovered,  and  the 
Government  of  Fort  St.  George  granted  her  a’pension  of  fifty-two 
pagodas  and  a  half  per  month,  or  250 1.  per  annum,  being  the  full 

at  the  place  where  Syud  Ibrahim  and  Government  endowed 

and  to  keep  two  lamps  continually  burning  at  the  shrine  of  this 
faithful  soldier. 

.Among  the  many  instances  of  the  effect  which  pride  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  notice  of  their  superiors,  inspire  in  this  class  of 
troops,  I  may  state  the  conduct  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  eighth 

career  in  India,  a  favourite  corps*  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
They  were  with  him  on  every  service ;  and  the  men  of  this  corps 
used  often  to  call  themselves  '‘Wellesley  ka  Pulten,”  or  Wellesley’s 
battalion,  and  their  conduct  on  every  occasion  was  calculated  to 
support  the  proud  title  they  had  assumed.  A  staff  officerf,  after 
the  battle  of  Assaye,  saw  a  number  of  the  Mahomedans  of  this 

they  were  about  to  inter;  they  mentioned  the  names  of  five  corn- 

family  in  the  corps.  “  We  are  going  to  put  these  brothers!  into 
‘^on^grave,’’  said  one  of  the  party.  The  officer,  who  w*s  well 

tothe  dead  Todies)  ^ere  Tep^JsoldLrs^they' have  died m 

“wiil  pTo^eTTieh*  °chilTen^whoS 'willTooTTli1  the  ranksThey 
’’  lately  occupied.” 

..Though  sensible  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my 

with  which  the  native  troops  meet  privation  and  distress.  In 
1804,  the  subsidiary  force  in  the  Deckan,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Haliburton,  was  inclosed  betwen  two  rivers,  which  became  suddenly 
so  swollen  as  to  cut  off  their  sunnlies  of  provisions.  It  was  a 
period  of  general  famine,  and  the  communication  was  cut  off  with 
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on  a  voyage  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  rejoin  the  army  to  which 
they  belonged,  at  Bombay.  Daring  the  March  from  Mysore  the 
guards  of  the  Sultan  carefully  separated  those  men,  whenever 
they  encamped,  by  a  tank  (a  large  reservoir),  or  some  other 
supposed  insurmountable  obstacle,  from  the  European  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  their  officers.  Not  a  night  passed  (I  write 
from  a  paper  of  an  officer  of  distinction  who  was  a  witness  of 
what  he  states)  that  some  of  the  sepoys  did  not  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  their  guards  by  swimming  across  the  tank,  or  by  passing 
the  sentries,  that  they  might  see  their  officers,  to  whom  they 
brought  such  small  sums  as  they  had  saved  from  their  pittance, 
begging  they  would  condescend  to  accept  the  little  all  they  had  to 
give.  “  We  can  live  upon  anything,”  (they  used  to  say,)  "  but 
you  require  mutton  and  beef.” 

To  the  service  in  Egypt,  in  1800,  the  Bombay  troops  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  same  alacrity  as  to  every  other,  and  neither  the 
new  disorders  (to  them)  of  the  ophthalmia  or  plague,  from  both 
of  which  they  suffered,  abated  in  the  least  degree  their  ardour. 
It  happened  that  this  force,  and  that  from  Bengal,  were  too  late 
to  share  in  the  fame  which  our  arms  acquired  in  Egypt ;  but  we 
can  hardly  contemplate  an  event  in  any  history  more  calculated 
to  inspire  reflection  oil  the  character  of  that  transcendent,  power 
which  our  country  had  attained,  than  the  meeting  of  her  European 
and  Indian  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  with  France,  subsequent  to 
1803,  several  parties  of  the  marine  battalions  of  Bombay  sepoys 
were  captured  on  board  of  the  Company's  cruisers  and  carried 
to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  they  were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  no  credit  upon  the  local  government  of  the  island,  which 
probably  expected  that  the  hardships  they  endured  would  make 
them  give  way  to  the  temptations  contimfally  held  out,  and  induce 
them  to  take  service ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed :  not 
one  of  those  men  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,;;  and  when  the  Isle  of. 
France  was  captured  they  met  with  that  notice  which  they  had 
so  well  merited.  The  government  of  Bombay  granted  to  every 
individual  who  survived  his  captivity — a  silver  medal,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  sense  which  it  entertained  of  his  proved  fidelity 
and  attachment. 

From  the  documents  in  my  possession,  many  examples  of 
individual  heroism  in  the  Bombay  sepoy  might  be  given,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  two,  which  will  show  in  a  very  strong 
,  point  of  view  the  nature  of  their  attachment  to  their  European 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  commanding  officer  *  of  a  battalion 


who  witnessed  the  attach  which  it  made  upon  Holkar’s  line  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bannas  speak  wi?h  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  European  officers,  and  of  the  gallant  men  whom 
they  led  to  a  momentary  but  fatal  victory.  At  the  close  of  this 

battalion  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword,  with  which  he  defended  him¬ 
self,  in  the  other.  When  arrived  at  the  river  he  seemed  to  have 
attained  his  object  of  saving  the  colours  of  his  corps,  and, 
springing  with  them  into  the  current,  sunk  to  rise  no  mere. 

There  have  been  few  officers  who  better  understood  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  soldiers  than  the  late  Lord  Lake;  he  had  early  discovered 
that  of  the  Bengal  sepoys;  he  attended  to  their  prejudices,  flat- 

sideration  of  them  with  gratitude  and  affection,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  Mahratta  war*  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
public  service  was  increased  by  the  regard  and  attachment  which 
they  entertained  for  the  Commander-in-chief.  Sufficient  in¬ 
stances  of  this  are  recorded  by  Captain  Williams.  There  is  none, 
however,  more  remarkable  than  the  conduct  he  pursued  towards 
the  shattered  corps  of  Colonel  Monson’s  detachment.  He  formed 
them  into  a  reserve,  and  promised  them  every  opportunity  of  sig¬ 
nalizing  themselves.  No  confidence  was  ever  better  repaid,  and 
throughout  the  service  that  ensued  these  corps  were  uniformly 
distinguished. 

The  conduct  of  the.  2d  battalion  of  the  12th  regiment  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  whole.  This 
corps,  which  has  been  before  noticed  under  its  first  name  of 
“  Gilliez,”  or  the  Lai  Pultan,  had  behaved  with  uncommon  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Laswarree,  where  it  had  LOO  men  and  three 
officers  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  associated  on  that  occasion 
with  his  Majesty’s  ?6th  regiment,  and  shared  in  the  praise  which 
Lord  Lake  bestowed  on  ft  the  handful  of  heroes.”  as  he  empha¬ 
tically  termed  those  whose  great  exertions  decided  that  battle. 
It  was  with  Colonel  Monson's  detachment,  and  maintained  its 
high  character  in  the  disastrous  retreat  we  have  alluded  to.  But 
all  its  former  deeds  were  outdone  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  It 
appears  by  a  printed  memorial  which  we  have  before  us  of  its 

fortress  this  corps  lost  150  officers  and  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  did  not  retire  till  the  last.  On  the  third  attack,  when  joined 
with  the  1st  battalion  of  the  same  regiment,  (amounting  together 
to  800  men,)  it  became  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army.  The 
2d  battalion  of  the  12th  regiment  on  this  occasion  not  only  drove 
back  the  enemy  who  had  made  a  sally  to  attack  the  trenches,  but 
effected  a  lodgment,  and  planted  its  colours  on  one  of  the  bastions 
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impressions  dangerous  to  any  government,  however  constituted,  in 
India.  The  error  into  which  numbers  fall  in  this  respect  proceeds 
from  the  best  motive,  that  of  conciliating  useful  and  respectable 
men.  But  their  pride  of  caste  must  not  be  gratified  at  the  hazard 
of  any  part  of  the  temper  and  respectability  of  that  army  to  which 
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temper,  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  that  class  of  troops  can  be  affected. 
But  not  even  what  appears  to  be  the  least  important  of  these 
measures  should  be  adopted  without  the  most  serious  delibera¬ 
tion.  Every  branch  of  this  subject  requires  the  mind  of  a  states¬ 
man.  We  have,  through  the  efforts  of  our  native  army,  triumphed 
in  wars  and  rebellions.  Plots  and  conspiracies  may  be  formed, 
but  they  will  never  succeed  while  we  maintain  the  good  spirit 
and  fidelity  of  this  branch  of  our  force.  This  our  enemies, 
avowed  and  secret,  well  know ;  and  all  their  efforts  have  been 
and  will  hereafter  be  directed  to  its  corruption.  This  object  has 
never  been  but  very  partially  effected,  but  it  is  one  which  we 
must  beware  of  aiding  by  any  measure  that  impairs  the  confi¬ 
dence,  that  undervalues  the  merits,  or  slights  the  pretensions  of 
men,  who  are  every  day  becoming  more  sensible  of  their  own 
importance,  and  naturally  seek  for  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
a  power  they  have  so  largely  contributed  to  establish,  and  of 
which  they  cannot  be  ignorant  they  must  continue  the  principal 
support. 

4b.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  armies  of  India,  l 
can  only  state  a  few  leading  principles  by  which  that  should  be 

cannot  be  provided  for,  if  we  fix  and  pursue  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  a  settled  plan  we  shall  avoid  great  expense  both  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  individuals;  for  when  that  plan  is  fully  acted  upon,  the 
distinction  will  be  completely  made  between  temporary  and  fixed 
stations.  The  plan  regarding  fixed  stations  is  simple  and  obvious, 
from  its  principal  object  being  the  preservation  of  the  internal 
peace  of  India  and  its  defence  against  foreign  invasion. 

47.  The  recurring  expediency  of  embarking  European  troops 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  this,  with  the  nature  of  their 
supplies,  requires  that  where  it  is  practicable  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  branch  should  be  near  the  sea,  or  where  there  was 
water  carriage.  These  corps  should  be  distributed  in  ordinary 
times  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  divisions  of  the  native 
army  with  which  they  serve. 

48.  The  principles  to  be  observed,  in  fixing  upon  permanent 
stations,  are  lines  of  defence  and  of  communication.  I  have,  in 
recommending  such  stations  since  I  arrived,  kept  this  steadily  in 
view.  From  Bombay  to  Masulipatam,  which  cuts  the  Peninsula 
at  a  part  very  important  for  preserving  tranquillity,  the  line  of 
direct  road  from  Bombay  is  Poonah,  the  principal  station  for 
European  troops  ;  and  from  that  to  Sholapoor,  our  next  perma¬ 
nent  station,  is  160  miles,  from  which  it  is  200  to  Bydrabad  and 
to  Masulipatam.  The  superior  road  recently  constructed  up  the 
Bhore  Ghaut  renders  that  not  only  practicable  but  easy  for 
wheeled  carriages,  though  the  assent  is  2000  feet.  It  completes 
an  excellent  road  to  Poonah,  and  we  are  gradually  extending  that 


in  the  Deccan,  will  not  be  great.  Natural  obstacles  will  no  doubt 
occur,  which  will  require  the  application  of  art  as  well  as  expen¬ 
diture  ;  but  these  would  not  be  numerous  in  any  of  the  lines  t 
have  suggested,  and  when  overcome,  would  be  attended  with 
increase  of  commerce,  and  consequently  of  customs,  besides  the 
cheaper  conveyance  of  stores  and  provisions,  even  when  a  duty 
was  not  established  to  reimburse  expenditure. 

55.  The  rendering  the  Bhore  Ghaut  on  the  road  between 
Bombay  and  Pamwell  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages  has  long 
been  a  desirable  object ;  but  government  was  deterred  by  the 
expense,  it  having  been  estimated  at  above  two  lacs  of  rupees. 
A  contract  was  made  for  one  lac.  The  annual  saving  upon  the 
transport  of  public  stores  is  between  6,000  and  7,000  rupees  in 
times  of  profound  peace.  Had  it  been  as  practicable  for  carts  as 
it  now  is,  even  as  late  as  1827,  (during  the  ICollapoor  expedition,) 
the  calculated  saving  would  have  been  from  40,000  to  50,000 
rupees  in  one  year ;  and,  besides  the  saving  actually  made  on 
stores,  12,000  rupees  have  been  offered  for  the  moderate  duties 
imposed  for  next  year.  More  will  be  given  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  judicious  expenditure  of  one  lac  of  rupees  on  this 
work  will  be  a  certain  source  of  revenue  of  30,000  or  40,000 
rupees  in  ordinary  times ;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  military  ope¬ 
rations,  the  actual  cost  will  be  more  than  realized  every  year. 
The  duties  levied  will  be  cheerfully  paid,  for  it  is  as  great  pecu¬ 
niary  benefit  to  individuals  as  the  public.  I  instance  this  work 
as  one  in  which  the  outlay  is  very  profitable,  besides  the  many 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  construction. 

56.  The  stations  at  Madras  have  been  fixed  at  different  periods 
as  here,  to  meet  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  territories  it 
had  to  protect,  and  the  subsidiary  forces  it  had  to  furnish.  The 
southern  stations  have  been  gradually  decreased  :  its  great  line 
of  communication  with  Calcutta  through  the  Circars  is  one  not 
requiring  protection.  The  stations  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore, 
which  are  those  of  its  disposable  troops,  connect  it  with  Malabar 
in  one  line,  and  with  the  S.'M.  country  by  another :  the  latter  has 
also  communication  with  the  stations  in  the  ceded  districts.  All 
these  lines  require  attention  ;  and  fortunately,  the  excellent  roads 
made  through  various  parts  of  Mysore,  and  the  ability  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Rajah  to  construct  such  works,  will  greatly  aid  the 
object  in  this  quarter. 

57.  The  communication  from  Hydrabad  by  Nagpore  to  Sau- 
gur  is  a  military  line  of  importance,  and  one  on  which  the  stations 
should  be  permanent,  while  that  of  Jaulna  is  useful  as  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Malwa. 

58.  From  Calcutta  to  the  station  of  Lodhiaua  on  the  Sutledge 
is  one  direct  line,  on  which,  besides  the  stations,  the  disposable 
part  of  the  army  of  this  Presidency  is  cantoned.  This  line  branch- 


Court  of  Directors,  of  the  1st  of  December,  1827,  it 
to  be  the  intention  of  Government  to  address  the  Court  at  an 
early  peripd,  and  in  a  fuller  manner,  upon  the  state  of  the  army. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  I  desire  to  place  upon  record 
my  opinion  upon  this  large  question,  which,  though  grounded  on 
general  experience,  will  have  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  army  of  this  Presidency. 

3.  The  statement  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I,  will  show  the  exact 
number  of  officers  now  doing  duty  with  corps,  and  the  number 
of  those  employed  on  the  staff,  on  furlough,  and  on  sick  cer- 

4.  It  appears  from  this  statement,  that,  of  the  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  one  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  two 
by  majors.  Of  the  two  regiments  ot  Europeans,  one  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  other  by  a  major. 

5.  Of  the  twenty-six  regiments  of  native  infantry,  three  are 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels,  nine  by  majors,  and  the 
remaining  fourteen  by  captains,  some  of  which  latter  are  of  very 

^  6.  When  to  this  is  added,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  native 
troops  are  scattered  over  an  extensive  country,  many  stations  of 
which  are  unhealthy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  more  ineffi¬ 
cient  than  that  of  these  corps,  with  regard  to  European  officers. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  from  recollection  of  former  times,  that  a 
battalion  of  native  infantry  may  be  brought  not  only  to  and 
maintained  in  discipline  by  two  or  three  officers,  but  be  nearly 
as  efficient  for  service.  This  opinion  has  gained  strength  by  the 
excellent  state  of  several  extra  corps  which  have  only  an  Euro¬ 
pean  commandant  and  adjutant,  but  the  conclusion  here  alluded 
to  is  drawn  from  erroneous  premises.  The  introduction  of  a 
greater  number  of  European  officers  into  native  corps  has  totally 
altered  their  constitution,  and  they  form,  according  to  the  existing 
system,  a  part  whose  inefficiency  in  number  must  include  that 
of  the  whole  corps.  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the 
obvious  causes  of  this  effect,  as  it  relates  to  the  regiments  of  the 
line.  With  regard  to  extra  corps,  though  they  have  admirably 
answered  the  local  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  raised, 
they  would  not,  without  an  addition  of  European  officers,  be  fit 
for  general  se 
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io  change  takes  place,  be  almost  all  junfbr  to  the  majority  of 
>se  in  his  majesty’s  regiments.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
>e  at  present,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Appendix,  No.  8,  which 
'es  the  number  and  rank  of  tire  ten  senior  lieutenant-colonels, 
ng’s  and  Company’s.,  on  the  Bombay  establishment.  Justice 
the  senior  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  and  consideration 
their  great  local  experience,  have  led  to  their  being  appointed 
several  separate  and  important  commands ;  and  attention  to 
is  rule  must  frequently  compel  the  Government  to’  resort  to 
;pedients  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  its  troops,  which  in 
ne  of  peace  are  often  difficult  and  embarrassing,  and  in  the 
jent  of  hostilities  wholly  impracticable.  The  consequence  is, 
iat  his  Majesty’s  and  the  Company’s  troops  can  never  join  in 
;rvice  without  the  senior  officers  of  the  latter  (however  high  the 
jparate  commands  they  may  have  held)  being  superseded  by 
le  great  proportion  of  the  regimental  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
orps,  who  must,  from  their  seniority,  command  every  division, 
rigade  or  detachment.  There  is  no  question  meant  to  be  raised 
s  to  the  comparative  merits  and  pretensions  of  the  officers  of  the 
wo  armies,  but  the  above  facts  are  stated  as  the  ground  of  ray 
tositive  opinion,  that  the  present  system,  in  its  effects,  has  a  direct 
endency  to  prevent  the  senior  officers  of  the  Company’s  army 
iresent  in  India  exercising  high  command  during  war,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  deprive  them  of  opportunities  of  distinguishing  there¬ 
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their  regiment  to  the  successful  leader  of  a  dii 
.whose  victories  have  raised  the^  reputation  of  the  branch 
service  to  which  he  belonged. 

17.  These  effects  have  always  been,  and  must  always  cc 


to  be,  the  consequence  of  the  mixed  service  in  India  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  and  the  Company’s  troops.  Various  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  constantly  occurred  from 
the  different  constitution  of  these  armies;  and  whenever  this 
subject  has  been  agitated,  the  local  branch  (that  of  the  Company) 
nas  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  attention  to  its  just 
claims.  It  may  indeed  be  stated,  that  the  actual  increase  of  the 
evil  at  this  moment  is  in  some  degree  to  be  traced  to  a  desire  in 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  benefit  the  condition 
of  the  officers  in  India.  By  the  regulations  which  divided  each 
regiment  into  two,  the  number  of  retirements  for  commandants 
of  corps  was  doubled ;  and,  though  the  income  of  the  succeeding 
commandants  was  lessened,  it  was  still,  however,  a  provision  so 
liberal,  that  it  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  many  officers  *  en¬ 
titled  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  comfort  in  their  native  country 
would  remain  in  India,  in  the  distant  expectation  of  advance¬ 
ment  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  alarm  at  slight  indisposition  even 
would,  in  times  of  peace,  incline  them  to  retire  from  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  hostili¬ 
ties  would  be  in  all  probability  terminated  before  they  could 

18.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  division  of  the  regiments, 
by  doubling  the  number  of  commandants,  would  greatly  add  to 
promotion,  but  this  fact  may  be  questioned. 

19.  The  casualties  in  the  higher  rank  will,  from  the  residence 
in  England  of  a  greater  proportion  of  commandants,  decrease  in 
a  ratio  that  will  probably  balance  the  difference  of  numbers  cal¬ 
culated  upon;  and  if  not,  the  improved  prospect  of  attaining  this 
provision  will  prevent  many  from  retiring  on  the  pay  of  their  rank* 
who,  under  the  former  system,  would  have  done  so,  either  from 
incompetence  to  active  duties,  or  from  despair  of  obtaining  the 
off-reckonings  of  a  regiment. 

20.  It  might  seem  to  a  superficial  observer,  that  the  evil  stated 
would  admit  of  an  easy  remedy,  by  only  granting  leave  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  commandants  of  corps  to  remain  in  England : 
but  this,  in  the  first  place,  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  existing  regulations ;  and  in  the  next,  it  would 
be  ineffective  to  its  object,  for  officers  of  such  standing  in  the 
service,  when  they  desired  to  retire  home,  would  in  most  cases  be 
too  certain  to  have  the  just  plea  of  impaired  health;  and  it  may 
be  asserted  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
government  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  their  services,  unless 
arrangements  are  made  that  render  these,  to  a  limited  extent, 

■or  that  prevent  them,  by  addingjto  their  income,  or  giving  them 


10.  We  shall  effect  no  good  if  we  merely  obtain  .field  officers 
regimental  duty,  without  these  are  aide?!  with  more  captains  • 
m  we  now  have.  This  rank  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
j  army ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  condition  more  unfavourable  to 
litary  discipline  than  that  of  many  corps  of  this  presidency,  in 
lich  there  is  not  an  officer  between  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ent  and  the  subalterns.  This  injurious  effect  will  in  a  great 
igree  be  done  away  by  arrangements  which  give  to  those  that 
•rform  regimental  duty  as  good,  if  not  better,  prospects  than 
x>n  the  staff,  and  which  render  a  certain  portion  of  actual 
:rvice  with  a  corps  indispensable  to  rise  to  the  distinction'  and 
le  emoluments  accompanying  its  command;  but  further  mea- 
nres  must  be  adopted  to  give  an  actual  increase  of  officers,  and  ' 
articularly  of  captains,  for  regimental  duty. 

41.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  strike  off  the  staff  of  the 
ndian  army ;  but  from  the  established  principle  of  rise  by  seniority, 
nd  its  association  on  service  with  his  Majesty’s  troops,  every  plan 
dtherto  brought  forward  has  been  found  liable  to  what  were 
teemed  insurmountable  objections :  but  the  necessity  for  doing 
omething  is  imperative;  and  we  must  not  be  withheld  by  ordinary 
lifficulties  and  general  rules  from  applying  an  unusual  remedy  in 
i  case  so  emergent,  and  one  which,  on  some  points,  has  analogy 


in  the  skeleton  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 

43.  There  appear  to  me  fewer  objections  to  this  plan  plan  to 
any  other  I  have  .  seen.  It  would  furnish  officers  for  regimental 
duty  without  disturbing  the  regular  rise  of  regiments,  or  producing 
those  just  grievances  and  irregularities  of  promotion  that  must 
result  from  associating  in  the  Indian  army  staff  employ  with  the 


attainment  of  permanent  rank. 

44.  The  above  corps  should  in  the  first  instance  be  raised  as  an 
augmentation.  They  should  certainly  have  no  ensigns  in  them, 
and  perhaps  the  rank  of  lieutenant  might  also  be  dispensed  with. 
The  promotion  to  the  junior  rank  of  these  corps,  whether  it  was  a 
lieutenant  or  captain,  should  be  from  the  senior  ensign  or  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  line ;  and  this  effect  would  be  good  so  far  as  it 
repaired  bad  fortune  in  regimental  rise. 

45.  As  the  proposed  skeleton  regiments  would  have  no  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels  commandant,  they  would  consist  of  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  five  captains,  and  ten  lieutenants  (if  that  rank 
was  included) ;  and  two  or  three  corps  would  consequently  render 
disposable,  for  staff  or  to  fill  vacancies,  thirty-four  officers,  all  of 
whom  would  be  of  some  standing  in  India. 
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